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Foreword 



Ixxik began as a revision of Language in Action, published 
■lWi. Events since that date have naturally caused me to re- 
Ityuinr the whole of that earlier book. Some statements to be 
Kml ilierc, unhappily, have been given a sharper, tragic signifi- 
E|,, |iy ensuing events; some statements, on the other hand, 
KkImIIy those in which it was asserted that the semantic discipline 
Kil.l l>c applied to the solution of many social and individual 
|‘ | b? f . ". now appear to me to have been somewhat oversimplified, 
K||| Ix licvc that such application is possible; but it is not quite 
as I am afraid I made it sound. The deeper I got into the 
1 m of revision, the graver the deficiencies and omissions seemed 
^K|x>. The attempt to repair these deficiencies has resulted in somc- 
Ki,' m,,re than a revised Language in Action. So much has been 
Lkngnl and so much has been added that more than half the 
Bcfi.il in the present volume is new. 

HV., tasks confront the student of semantics. The first is the 
•Kirmrnt of the basic formulations of the science. This task is, 
I Kurullv, highly technical and of deep concern to specialists. The 
Kin,I 1 ask, no less urgent, is that of translating what is already 
K.wn in semantics into usable terms. Today, the public is aware, 
IEtiapa to an unprecedented degree, of the role of verbal com- 
Kinir.iiinn in human affairs. This awareness arises partly, of 
Kuitr, out of the urgency of the tensions everywhere existing be- 
Kr< h nation and nation, class and class, individual and individual, 
||l 11 world that is changing with fantastic rapidity. It arises, too, 
K of 1 lie knowledge on the part even of the least reflective elc- 
Lttnu of the population that enormous powers for good or evil 
Im In the media of mass communication. Thoughtful people in all 
K»IU of life fed, therefore, the need of systematic help in the huge 
IjHk that confronts all of us today, namely, that of interpreting 
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and evaluating the verbally received communications that pour i 
on us from all sides. 

But the task of providing that help is not an easy one, becaus® 
the principles of semantics arc extremely abstract, while the situaf 
tions in which semantic guidance is needed arc appallingly com 
Crete. I have long known that the task of a student of semantics wh* 
would help others cannot simply be that of enunciating genera 
propositions, however true they may be. His task is to live ana 
act, in as many situations as possible, with the semantic principle 
always in the back of his mind, so that, before he recommend! 
them to others, he may see how they may (and may not) b 
applied to actual human problems. The years that have inter 
vened between the publication of Language in Action and thfl 
present work have given me many opportunities to explore furthei 
and to test more thoroughly the general principles of linguistii 
interaction here set forth. During the last eight years I havfll 
in addition to my usual tasks of writing and teaching and lecturing! 
spent a period of study and observation at tire Menningcr CliniJ 
and Foundation at Topeka, Kansas; I have been an art student afl 
the Institute of Design under the direction of that excellent arti-C 
and inspiring teacher, the late Laszlo Moholy-Nagy; I was foa 
four years a columnist of the Chicago Defender, a Negro weekly! 
and during those same years was a regular book-reviewer fon 
Boo\ Week, the literary supplement of die Chicago Sun; I Jij 
some first-hand research in folk music and jazz; I served on th 
board of directors of a co-operative wholesale and was presider 
of a small chain of co-operative grocery stores; I have had thi 
privilege of association with art connoisseurs and collectors, an® 
the equal privilege of association with self-taught folk musicianr 
of the Negro community; last, and probably not least, I have bd 
come the father of two boys. All these experiences have helped ttl 
fill out my exposition of semantic theory; I have added man® 
examples drawn from daily life and controversy; many of my cotfl 
vietions have been strengthened through contact with problems iiu 
which the lack of semantic awareness among those involved haj 
clearly been one of the sources of difficulty. The reader who haJ 
read Language in Action will find, I believe, that the present v 


ill i v fewer generalizations in a form that leaves him asking, 
tlui you’ve explained the principle, what do I do with it?” 

'I lir following are some of the changes which, I hope, make 
r in Thought and Action a fuller, clearer, and more useful 
lit than the earlier work. In the first place, the ethical assump- 
Hndcrlying semantics have been made explicit rather than 
Implicit. Semantics is the study of human interaction through 
mechanisms of linguistic communication. Consequent to the 
Hinge of communications, co-opcration sometimes results, and 
Dimes conflict. The basic ethical assumption of semantics, 

I log,i ms to the medical assumption that health is preferable to i 
*«.. is that co -operat ion is preferable to conflict. I have tried to J 
mv why this assumption can (and must) be made, and have tried 
[tlinly the entire book around it as a central theme. 

dly, a great deal of new material has been added under the 
bdlng of “Applications” at the end of each chapter. A book on 
< is not something simply to be read and put aside. Its 
fcciples, to be meaningful, must be tried out in one’s own think- 
and shaking and writing and behavior; they must be tested 
mc’s own observation and experience. The “Applications" 
lie fore have a double purpose: they' offer a means whereby the 
i(ln may, in addition to reading about semantics, absorb the 
ticist’s point of view through the undertaking of actual sc- 
investigations and exercises; they also are a way of urging 
filler not to take the writer’s word for anything that is in this 

U(. 

III the present volume, some of the technical terms used in Lan- 
i Action have been abandoned; those which have been 
IIdiumI are, I hope, applied with greater consistency and defined 
sharply than was formerly the case. Among the new materials 
ilikil i a chapter offering the outlines of a semantic theory of 
Bln hi ure—one which will contribute, I hope, to the uniting of 
■tycliulogical and literary approaches to the evaluation of literary 
In the discussion of the language of social criticism and social 
llllunti’r, an attempt has been made to show (especially in Chapter 
I lie Society Behind the Symbols” and in Chapter 16, the dis- 
on of social institutions and cultural lag) the degree to which 
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knowledge of fields other than semantics is necessary to those whi 
aspire to apply semantics to social problems. The uses of the “af 
straction ladder” as a critical instrument for the examination a 
evaluation of writing and speaking (one’s own or other people’s)! 
have been made considerably more explicit and, I trust, more useful 
The interrelatedness of the various functions of language has als! 
been stressed and, I hope, clarified. Additional stress has been givetl 
too, to the use of semantics as an instrument of self-knowledge and! 
sclf-criticism. 

My deepest debt in this book is to the General Semantics (“r 
Aristotelian system”) of Alfred Korzybski. I have also draw^ 
heavily upon the WQrks of other contributors to semantics: esp< 
cially Ogden and Richards, Leonard Bloomfield, Thurman Arnoldl 
Jean Piaget, Charles Morris, Wendell Johnson, Susanne Langeif 
and Kenneth Burke. I am also deeply indebted to the writings t 
numerous psychologists and psychiatrists with one or another < 
the dynamic points of view which stem from Sigmund Freudil 
Karl Menninger, Karen Horncy, Trigant Burrow, Carl R. RogersT 
Franz Alexander, Thomas French, Rudolph Dreikurs, and many I 
others. I have also found extremely helpful the writings of man) 
cultural anthropologists: especially those of Benjamin Lee Whorl 
Ruth Benedict, and Margaret Mead. In the past several years! 
semantic insight—i.e., insight into human symbolic behavior and! 
into human interaction through symbolic mechanisms—has com 
from all sorts of disciplines: not only from linguistics, philosophy! 
psychology, and cultural anthropology, but also from attitude reJ 
search and public opinion study, from new techniques in psycl 
therapy, from physiology and neurology, from mathematical bioj 
physics and cybernetics. How are all these separate insights to t 
brought together and synthesized? This is a task which I cannot 
claim to have performed here, but I have examined the problenij 
long enough to believe that it cannot be done without some set a 
broad and informing principles such as is to be found in the Genj 
eral Semantics of Korzybski. 

Since anything approaching a full citation of sources would havt 
made these pages unduly formidable in appearance, I have appended 
in lieu of detailed documentation, a list of books (pp. 309-312)] 
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1I1 It I have found especially useful. However, none of the authors 
N) works I have profited by is to be held accountable for the 
1 1 .i shortcomings of this book or for the liberties I have taken 
the irvtatcment, application, and modification of existing theories. 
Mtiiiv persons have made comments, raised questions, and offered 
Kartt mtts which have helped to shape the present work. Professor 
Ml 11 I’illard, who for many years has been applying semantics 
nht teaching of English and to student counseling at Antioch 
Hfgr. Yellow Springs, Ohio, has gone over the manuscript word 
WiimI; he has offered innumerable valuable suggestions and has 
Hplird more than half of the “Applications.” To him, and to his 
Hf'io. who tried out many of the “Applications” as classroom 
brines and offered criticisms of many chapters of the manuscript, 
po a profound debt of thanks. Professor James M. McCrimmon, 
ilir I fumanities Division of the University of Illinois, has also 
bn extraordinarily practical and helpful suggestions which have 
butnerd almost every chapter of this book. 

s. 1. h. 

Illinois 
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A Semantic Parable 


^»|m| upon a time (said the Professor), there were two small 
1 ini< irs, spiritually as well as geographically situated at a con- 
^K»hlc distance from each other. They had, however, these prob- 
Hlil common: Both were hard hit by a depression, so that in 
■ ii( thr towns there were about one hundred heads of families 
■ployed. There was, to be sure, enough food, enough clothing, 
bit materials for housing, but these families simply did not 
I money to procure these necessities. 

Jit city fathers of A-town, the first community, were substantial 
l|K»*mcn, moderately well educated, good to their families, kind- 
ied, and sound-thinking. The unemployed tried hard, as un- 
fcyed people usually do, to find jobs; but the situation did not 
fcivr. 'ihc city fathers, as well as the unemployed themselves, 
been brought up to believe that there is always enough work 
Bbveryonc, if you only look for it hard enough. Comforting them- 
pfi with this doctrine, the city fathers could have shrugged their 
■tlld< rs and turned dicir backs on the problem, except for the 
that they were genuinely kindhearted men. They could not 
t<> see the unemployed men and their wives and children starv- 
b In order to prevent starvation, they felt that they had to provide 
Hr [-topic with some means of sustenance. Their principles told 
lilt, nevertheless, that if people were given something for nothing, 
.mid demoralize their character. Naturally this made the city 
t% even more unhappy, because they were faced with the hor- 
tlioice of (1) letting the unemployed starve, or (2) destroying 
■ moral character, 
lie solution they finally hit upon, after much debate and soul- 
- lung, was this. They decided to give the unemployed families 
lirf of fifty dollars a month; but to insure against the pauperiza- 
of the recipients, they decided that this fifty dollars was to be 
mpanied by a moral lesson, to wit: the obtaining of the assist- 
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ance would be made so difficult, humiliating, and disagreeable th; 
there would be no temptation for anyone to go through the pr< 
unless it was absolutely necessary; the moral disapproval of 
community would be turned upon the recipients of the money a 
all times in such a way that they would try hard to get off relit 
and regain their sclf-rcspcct- Some even proposed that people oj 
relief be denied the vote, so that the moral lesson would be moi 
deeply impressed upon them. Others suggested that their names 
published at regular intervals in the newspapers, so that there 
be a strong incentive to get off relief. The city fathers had cnoup 
faith in the goodness of human nature to expect that the recipient 
would be grateful, since they were getting something for nothing 
something which they hadn’t worked for. 

When the plan was put into operation, however, the recipienl 
of the relief checks proved to be an ungrateful, ugly bunch. Th< 
seemed to resent the cross-examinations and inspections at the han< 
of the relief investigators, who, they said, took advantage of a man 
misery to snoop into every detail of his private life. In spite of upli 
ing editorials in A-town Tribune telling them how grateful th* 
ought to be, the recipients of the relief refused to learn any mor; 
lessons, declaring that they were “just as good as anybody cl: 
When, for example, they permitted themselves the rare luxury 
a movie or an evening of bingo, their neighbors looked at thei 
sourly as if to say, “I work hard and pay my taxes just in order t 
support loafers like you in idleness and pleasure.” This attitudt 
which was fairly characteristic of those members of the communil 
who still had jobs, further embittered the relief recipients, so 
they showed even less gratitude as time went on and were 
stantly on the lookout for insults, real or imaginary, from pcopl 
who might think that they weren’t as good as anybody else. A nun 
ber of them took to moping all day long, to thinking that thei 
lives had been failures; one or two even committed suicide. Other 
found that it was hard to look their wives and kiddies in the fat 
because they had failed to provide. They all found it difficult tj 
maintain their club and fraternal relationships, since they coul 
not help feeling that their fellow citizens despised them for havin 
sunk so low. Their wives, too, were unhappy for the same reason 
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*n«l gave up their social activities. Children whose parents were on 
• I felt inferior to classmates whose parents were not public 
< Some of these children developed inferiority complexes 
nrhii h alfcctcd not only their grades at school, but their careers after 
filiation. Several other relief recipients, finally, felt they could 
lit'I their loss of self-respect no longer and decided, after many 
lom to gain honest jobs, to earn money by their own efforts, 
fin if they had to go in for robbery. They did so and were caught 
sent to the state penitentiary. 

The depression, therefore, hit A-town very hard. The relief policy 
|All averted starvation, no doubt, but suicide, personal quarrels, un- 
py homes, the weakening of social organizations, the maladjust- 
11 of children, and, finally, crime, had resulted. The town was 
rtdal in two, the “haves” and the “have-nots,” so that there was 
is hatred. People shook their heads sadly and declared that it all 
to prove over again what they had known from die beginning, 
giving people something for nothing inevitably demoralizes 
!r character. The citizens of A-town gloomily waited for prosper- 
| to return, with less and less hope as time went on. 

The story of the other community, B-ville, was entirely different. 
-VtMc was a relatively isolated town, too far out of the way to be 
^Ifched by Rotary Club speakers and university extension services, 
kit <>f the aldermen, however, who was something of an economist, 
Ipl.iincd to his fellow aldermen that unemployment, like sickness, 
{dent, fire, tornado, or death, hits unexpectedly in modern society, 
apective of the victim’s merits or deserts. He went on to say that 
^Ville’s homes, parks, streets, industries, and everything else B-ville 
HU proud of had been built in part by the work of these same 
bttplr who were now unemployed. He then proposed to apply a 
iple of insurance: If the work these unemployed people had 
>usly done for the community could be regarded as a form of 
ium paid to the community against a time of misfortune, pay- 
■ now made to them to prevent their starvation could be rc- 
'1 as insurance claims. He therefore proposed that all men of 
»"l repute who had worked in the community in whatever line 
irful endeavor, whether as machinists, clerks, or bank managers, 
;,.irdcd as citizen policyholders, having claims against the city 


! 1 n 
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in the ease of unemployment for fifty dollars a month until si 
time as they might again be employed. Naturally, he had to t 
very slowly and patiently, since the idea was entirely new to l 
feliow aldermen. But he described his plan as a “straight busine* 
proposition,” and finally they were persuaded. They worked < 
the details as to the conditions under which citizens should be i 
garded as policyholders in the city’s social insurance plan to even 
body’s satisfaction and decided to give checks for fifty dollars 1 
month to the heads of each of B-ville’s indigent families. 

B-ville’s claim adjusters, whose duty it was to investigate t 
claims of the citizen policyholders, had a much better time thai 
A-town’s relief investigators. While the latter had been resentfullj 
regarded as snoopers, the former, having no moral lesson to teadj 
but simply a business transaction to carry out, treated their clienl 
with businesslike courtesy and got the same amount of informatiol 
as the relief investigators with considerably less difficulty. Ther 
were no hard feelings. It further happened, fortunately, that r 
of B-ville’s plans reached a liberal newspaper editor in the big citjl 
at the other end of the state. This writer described the plan in i 
leading feature story headed “B-VILLE LOOKS AHEAD. Gres 
Adventure in Social Pioneering Launched by Upper Valley Cond 
munily.” As a result of this publicity, inquiries about the plan begad 
to come to the city hall even before the first checks were mailed out 
This led, naturally, to a considerable feeling of pride on the part 0 
the aldermen, who, being boosters, felt that this was a wonderful opj 
portunity to put B-ville on the map. 

Accordingly, the aldermen decided that instead of simply mailiru 
out the checks as they had originally intended, they would publicH 
present the first checks at a monster civic ceremony. They invited 
the governor of the state, who was glad to come to bolster his n< 
too-enthusiastic support in that locality, the president of the s 
university, the senator from their district, and other functionaries 
They decorated the National Guard armory with flags and got oui 
the American Legion Fife and Drum Corps, the Boy Scouts, a 
other civic organizations. At the big celebration, each family to r 
ceive a social insurance check was marched up to the platform to] 
receive it, and the governor and the mayor shook hands with cacM 
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H" M diry came trooping up in their best clothes. Fine speeches 
■tiid*; there was much cheering and shouting; pictures of the 
jllimving the recipients of the checks shaking hands with the 
kj and the governor patting the heads of the children, were 
l|t"l not only in die local papers but also in several metro- 
Ut I 'Uie sections. 

■y recipient of these insurance checks had a feeling, therefore, 

■ kid been j>crsonally honored, that he lived in a wonderful 
■IWo. and that he could face his unemployment with greater 
HI n»d assurance, since his community was back of him. The 
«i women found themselves being kidded in a friendly way 
Hr acquaintances for having been “up there with the big 
P shaking hands with the governor, and so on. The children 
■H*l found themselves envied for having had their pictures in 
IttM. All in all, B-villc’s unemployed did not commit suicide, 
■M haunted by a sense of failure, did not turn to crime, did 
M l»rsonal maladjustments, did not develop class hatred, as 
H)|| of their fifty dollars a month. . . . 

Hfe conclusion of the Professor’s story, the discussion began: 
HK jmt goes to show,” said the Advertising Man, who was 

■ Biltong his friends as a realistic thinker, “what good promo- 
Iboik mn do. B-villc’s city council had real advertising sense, 
lilt civic ceremony was a masterpiece . . . made everyone 
fe . . . put over the scheme in a big way. Reminds me of the 

do things in our business: as soon as we called horse- 
Ijjtrl luna-fish, we developed a big market for it. I suppose if 
Bird relief ‘insurance,’ you could actually get people to like 
^nljn't you?” 

That do you mean, ‘calling’ it insurance?” asked the Social 
l»r. "B-villc’s scheme wasn’t relief at all It was insurance. 
T* wlut all such payments should be. What gets me is the 
Jflliy of A-town’s city council and all people like them in not 
kl"K that what they call ‘relief is simply the payment of just 
> » In. It those unemployed have on a community in a complex 
|» n.lcnt industrial society.” 

..I grief, man! Do you realize what you’re saying?” cried the 
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Advertising Man in surprise. "Are you implying that those peo^ U, , he n , ict to ^ wllM Ae S[2K o( w01) | d ,* i( 

had any right to that money? All I said was that it’s a good idea . • • • • b - . 

disguise relief as insurance if it’s going to make people any happi 

But it’s Still mliof. nn mufr^r whnf vmr s-nit oil t 


But it s stili relief, no matter what you coil it. It s all right to kj D Machine age would be a dream of the distant future. If, how- 
thc public along to reduce discontent, but we don t need to 
ourselves as well!” 


“But they do have a right to that money! They’re not gettii 
something for nothing. It’s insurance. They did something for tt 
community, and that’s their prem—” 

“Say, are you crazy?” 

“Who’s crazy?” 

“You’re crazy. Relief is relief, isn’t it? If you’d only call thinj 
by their right names . . 

“But, confound it, insurance is insurance, isn’t it?” 

(Since the gentlemen are obviously losing their tempers, it will t 
best to leave them. The Professor has already sneaked out. Whc 
last heard of, not only had the quarrelers stopped speaking to 


ening to disinherit his son if he didn’t break off his engagcmci 
with the Social Worker’s daughter.) 


We often talk about “choosing the right words to express oi 
thoughts,” as if thinking were a process entirely independent of tl 
words we think in. But is thinking such an independent procest 
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|)l lubricants contained emery dust, the presence of which had 
been detected. Machines would be short-lived and expensive; 


rn. Mirncone were to discover the presence of the emery, we should 

... know in what direction to proceed in order to release the 

||t< uiialities of machine power. 

Why do people disagree? It isn’t a matter of education or in¬ 
fluence, because quarreling, bitterness, conflict, and breakdown 
|* just as common among the educated as the uneducated, among 
clever as the stupid. Human relations arc no better among the 
ilcgcd than the underprivileged. Indeed, well-educated people 
a often the cleverest in proving that insurance is really insurance 
M ibat relief is really relief—and being well educated they often 
|Vc such high principles that nothing will make them modify their 
bit ion in the slightest. Arc disagreements then the inevitable re- 
if the nature of human problems and the nature of man? Pos- 


« . tt.i * iif « niv. itutuiL ui iiuniuu ttuuiuiib dim urn xuuuiv. ui aidii; i uy 

other, but so had their wivcs-and the Advertising Man was threa „ .,,_but if we give this answer, we arc confessing to being 

eninor to Hismnrrtf his if nr niHn f hn»alr hie <*nrr i.rrmArA » , , . . ... 

h \ l>cforc we have even started our investigations. 

The student of language observes, however, that it is an extremely 
_ . . , , , quarrel that docs not involve some kind of talking. Almost 

« * or y has „ bcC t ? adv ™ cc ar fi umc ? ts in favor ( Iv.m.ibly, before noses are punched or shooting begins, words are 

soctal insurance or relief or for any other political and cconom ^^/-sometimes only a few, sometimes millions. We shall, 
arrangement, but simply to show a fairly characteristic sample , f rrforc> laok for thc -previously undetected emery dust” (or 
language m action. Do the words we use make as much different rflillcvcr it is that hcats and st our intc ll t ciual machinery) 
m our hves as the story of A-tosvn and B-villc seems to mdicatt (| is t0 * our linguistic habits (ho w wc talk and 

W f* t'J IL' annilf VhnneinfT nohl- tirrtrrir h/\ ovneurr /vi . ^ .. . . 


ink and listen) and our unconscious attitudes toward language. 
f we arc even partially successful in our search, wc may get an 
ng of the direction in which to proceed in order to release the 


~~ 7“'“”* urtc L r aris « as a resu 1 lt , of , lhou £ hts wc havc ’ 1 #*w imperfectly realized potentialities of human cooperation, 

are the thoughts we havc determined by the linguistic systems v 

happen to have been taught? The Advertising Man and 'the Sod ,. s 1W who have concluded that the point of thc story is that 

Worker seem to be agreed that the results of B-ville’s program we, ^ vda , Workcr and thc Advcrtising Man wcrc “only arguing 

good so that wc can assume that their notions of what is social ,, dlfTcrcnt namcs for thc samc th j n g,” 3rc asked to reread the 

dcsirabJc arc similar. Nevertheless, they cannot agree. ,, v , ind cxplain what they mean by (i) “only” and (a) “thc samc 

Alfred Korzybski, in his preface to Science and Sanity (whic™ 
discusses many problems similar to those discussed in this book] 
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The Functions of Language 


BAV'i K’ang asked Poyu [Confucius' only son], "Is there any- 
BjAtrii' special that you were taught by your father?" Poyu replied, 
■rM>. One day my father was standing alone and I ran past the 
and he asked me, 'Have you learned poetry?’ And l said, 

_IV../ yet.' He said, 'If you don't study poetry, your language 

mtiit not be polished.’ So 1 went back and studied poetry. An- 
day he was standing (done, and I went past the court, and 
h/id to me, 'Have you studied the ceremonies?’ And I said, 
)'< (■' And he said, 'If you don’t study the ceremonies, you 
HpV no guide for your conduct.’ And I went back ant ^ studied 
■ 11re monies. 1 was taught to study these two things." Ch’en 

■KVn; i a me away quite pleased and said, "l asked him one 
■n'lfnifi and learned three things. I learned what Confucius 
< ib«ut poetry. 1 learned what he said about ceremonies. And 
H 'framed that the blaster taught his own son in exactly the same 
Hi)' at he taught his disciples. 


Aphorisms of Confucius 
Translated by Lin Yutang 






mam 


warn. 



l Language and Survival 


One cannot but wonder at this constantly recurring phrase 
"getting something for nothing“ as if it were the peculiar and 
perverse ambition of disturbers of society. Except for our animal 
outfit, practically all we have is handed to us gratis. Can the 
most complacent reactionary flatter himself that he invented the 
art of writing or the printing press, or discovered his religious, 
economic, and moral convictions, or any of the devices which 
supply him with meat and raiment or any of the sources of such 
pleasure as he may derive from literature or the fine arts? In 
short, civilization is little else than getting something for nothing. 

JAMES HARVEV ROBINSON 

Whenever agreement or assent is arrived at in human affairs 
. . . this agreement is reached by linguistic processes, or else it 
is not reached. benjamin lee whoef 


IVliat Animals Shall We Imitate? 

IJVnpIc in our culture who like to think of themselves as tough- 
Lt<l<<l and realistic, including influential political leaders and 
linrssmen as well as go-getters and hustlers of smaller caliber, 
ul to take it for granted that human nature is “selfish” and that 
• is a struggle in which only the fittest may survive. According 
ill- philosophy, the basic law by which man must live, in spite 
If. surface veneer of civilization, is the law of the jungle. The 
'* are those who can bring to the struggle superior force, 
r cunning, and superior ruthlessness. 

The wide currency of this philosophy of the “survival of the 
»i" enables people who act ruthlessly and selfishly, whether in 
tonal rivalries, business competition, or international relations, 
i« ill.iy their consciences by telling themselves that they arc only 
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obeying a “law of nature.” But a disinterested observer is entitle 
to ask whether the ruthlcssncss of the tiger, the cunning of the apJ 
and obedience to the “law of the jungle” arc actually evidences | 
human fitness to survive. If human beings are to pick up points 
on behavior from tire lower animals, are there not animals otlf 
than beasts of prey from which we might learn lessons in survivj 

We might, for example, point to the rabbit or the deer and def 
fitness to survive as superior rapidity in running away from oj 
enemies. We might point to the earthworm or the mole and defir 
it as the ability to keep out of sight and out of the way. We migl 
point to the oyster or the housefly and define it as the ability J 
propagate our kind faster than our enemies can eat us up. If T 
are looking to animals for models of behavior, there is also the p 
an animal which many human beings have tried to emulate sinj 
time immemorial. (It will be remembered that in the Odyssey C 
gave ingenious and practical encouragement to those who had 1 
dinations in this direction.) In Aldous Huxley’s Brave New Wof 
we are given a picture of a world such as would be designed for 1 
by those who would model human beings after the social ants, i 
world, under the management of a super-brain-trust, might be n 
as well-integrated, smooth, and efficient as an ant colony, and! 
Huxley shows, just about as meaningless. If we simply look 
animals in order to define what we mean by “fitness to survid 
there is no limit to the subhuman systems of behavior that cani 
devised: we may emulate lobsters, dogs, sparrows, parakeets, girafT 
skunks, or the parasitical worms, because they have all obvioil 
survived in one way or another. We arc still entitled to ask, h<| 
ever, if human survival does not revolve around a different ki| 
of fitness from that exhibited by the lower animals. 

Because of the wide prevalence of the dog-cat-dog “survival 
the fittest” philosophy in our world (although the atomic 1 
has awakened some people to the need for a change in philosopl 
it is worth while to look into the present scientific standing of a 
phrase “survival of the fittest.” Biologists today distinguish betw 
two kinds of “struggle for survival.” First, there is the interspea I 
struggle of different species of animals with each other, such] 
between wolves and deer, or between men and bacteria. SecotJ 
there is the intraspecific struggle among members of a single sp< 
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hi 11 rats fight other rats, or men fight other men. There is a 
1I1 11 of evidence in modem biology to show that those species 
W'h Imvc developed elaborate means of intraspecific competition 
Unlit themselves for interspecific competition, so that such 
|t* are either already extinct or are threatened with extinction 
time. The peacock’s tail, although useful in sexual competi- 
ft against other peacocks, is only a hindrance in coping with the 
ponmciu or competing against other species. The peacock could 
wire be wiped out overnight by a sudden change in ecological 
|ht< I here is evidence, too, that strength and fierceness in fight- 
I mnl killing other animals, whether in interspecific or intra- 
■Uu: competition, have never been enough of themselves to 
Jlntor the survival of a species. Many a mammoth reptile, 
bipcil with magnificent offensive and defensive armaments, 
|rd to walk the earth millions of years ago. If we are going to 
r about human survival, one of the first things to do, even if we 
H that man must fight to live, is to distinguish between those 
piio that are useful to men in fighting the environment and 
r i| i cies (for example, floods, weather, wild animals, bacteria, 
rundioppcrs) and those qualities (such as aggressiveness) that 
Blltful in fighting other men. 

it piinciple that if we don’t hang together we shall all hang 
itrly was discovered by nature long before it was put into 
• by man. Cooperation within a species (and sometimes with 
r uprcics) is essential to the survival of most living creatures. 
||, moreover, is the talking animal—and any theory of human 
|v»l that leaves this fact out of account is no more scientific 
would be a theory of beaver survival that failed to consider 
Bnletcsting uses a beaver makes of its teeth and flat tail. Let us 
| what talking—human communication—means. 


■operation 

IWli- n someone shouts at you, “look out!” and you jump just in 1 
Hu in avoid lieing hit by an automobile, you owe your escape from 
b*|"" !<• the fundamental co-operative act by which most of the 
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higher animals survive, namely, communication by means of 
You did not see the car coining; nevertheless, someone did see 
and he made certain noises to communicate his alarm to you. 
other words, although your nervous system did not record tl 
danger, you were unharmed because another nervous system 1 
record it. You had, for the time being, the advantage of some* 
clse’s nervous system in addition to your own. 

Indeed, most of the time when we are listening to the noij 
people make or looking at the black marks on paper that stand 
such noises, we are drawing upon the experiences of others in on 
to make up what we ourselves have missed. Now obviously l 
more an individual can make use of the nervous systems of oth< 
to supplement his own, the easier it is for him to survive. And,] 
course, the more individuals there are in a group accustomedj 
co-operating by making helpful noises at each other, the better il 
for all—within the limits, naturally, of the group's talents for so< 
organization. Birds and animals congregate with their own ki 
and make noises when they find food or become alarmed. In fa 
gregariousness as 3 n aid to self-defense and survival is forced up 
animals as well as upon men by the necessity of uniting nerve 
systems even more than by the necessity of uniting physical streng 
Societies, both animal and human, might almost be regarded 
huge cooperative nervous systems. 

While animals use only a few limited cries, however, hun 
beings use extremely complicated systems of sputtering, hissi 
gurgling, clucking, cooing noises called language, with which til 
express and report what goes on in their nervo us sys tems. Langu^ 
is, in addition to being more complicated, immeasurably n 
flexible than the animal cries from which it was developed- 
flexible indeed that it can be used not only to report the trcmcndi 
variety of things that go on in the human nervous system, but 
report those reports. That is, when an animal yelps, he may cai 
a second animal to yelp in imitation or alarm, but tire second y 
is not about the first yelp. But when a man says, “I sec a river, 
second man can say, “He says he secs a river”—which is a statemt 
about a statement. About this statement-about-a-statement furtl 
statements can be made—and about these, still more. Language, 
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[ihtiti, can be about language. This is a fundamental way in which 
liiiin in noise-making systems differ from the cries of animals. 

The Pooling of Knowledge 

I In addition to having developed language, man has also developed 
■Rimus of making, on clay tablets, bits of wood or stone, skins of 
■linials, and paper, more or less permanent marks and scratches 
Which stand for language. These marks enable him to communicate 
Kfrith [K.ople who are beyond the reach of his voice, both in space 
■ltd in time. There is a long course of evolution from the marked 
■ires 1 hat indicated Indian trails to the metropolitan daily news- 
||»u| ■ 1. but they have this in common: They pass on what one in- 
Wivnlu.il has known to oilier individuals, for their convenience or, 
III the broadest sense, instruction. The Indians are dead, but many 
l( their trails are still marked and can be followed to this day. 
Archimedes is dead, but we still have his reports on what he ob- 
■pivkI in his experiments in physics. Keats is dead, but he can still 
Irll us how he felt on first reading Chapman’s Homer. From our 
fcfu -.j ljiers and radios we learn with great rapidity farts about the 
World we live in. From books and magazines we learn how hun- 
■ri iK of people whom wc shall never be able to sec have felt and 
■ought. All this information is useful to us at one time or another 
hi the solution of our own problems. 

| A human being, then, is never dependent on his own experience 
W'lic for his information. Even in a primitive culture he can make 
kw of the experience of his neighbors, friends, and relatives, which 
ft)i< 1 ommunicate to him by means of language. Therefore, instead 
ul icnaining helpless because of die limitations of his own experi- 
fni‘ uid knowledge, instead of having to discover what others 
Hlii 1 r already discovered, instead of exploring the false trails they 
f>l>!urcd and repeating their errors, he can go on from where they 
hit off. Language, that.is to say, makes progress possible. 

Indeed, most of what we call the human characteristics of our 
ip cics arc expressed and developed through our ability to co-operate 
l>v means of our systems of making meaningful noises and mean- 
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ingful scratches on paper. Even people who belong to backwJ 
cultures in which writing has not been invented are able to f 
change information and to hand down from generation to gene! 
tion considerable stores of traditional knowledge. There seen 
/'however, to be a limit both to the trustworthiness and to the amotl 
' of knowledge that can be transmitted orally. But when wri ting] 
invented, a tremendous step forward is taken. The accuracy of l 
ports can be checked and rechecked by successive generations! 
observers. The amount of knowledge accumulated ceases to T 
limited by people’^ ability to remember what has been told th« 
The result is that in any literate culture of a few centuries’ standin 
human beings accumulate vast stores of knowledge—far more da 
any individual in that culture can read in his lifetime, let ala 
remember. These stores of knowledge, which are being addcc 
constantly, are made widely available to all who want them throi 
such mechanical processes as printing and through such distribum 
agencies as the book trade, the newspaper and magazine trade, sJ_ 
library systems. The result is that all of us who can read any of til 
major European or Asiatic languages are potentially in touch v/i* 
the intellectual resources of centuries of human endeavor i 
parts of the civilized world. 

■S A physician, for example, who does not know how to treaj 
patient suffering from a rare disease can look up the disease in 4 
Index Median, which will send him in turn to medical journa 
published in all parts of the world. In these he may find record* 
similar cases as reported and described by a physician in Rotterda 
Holland, in 1873, by another physician in Bangkok, Siam, in id 
and by still other physicians in Kansas City in 1924. With sJ 
'records before him, he can better handle his own case. Again, : 
person is worried about ethics, he is not limited to the advice* 
the pastor of the Elm Street Baptist Church; he may go to C 
fucius, Aristotle, Jesus, Spinoza, and many others whose rcflectitl 
on ethical problems are on record. If one is worried about love,! 
can get advice not only from .his mother or best friend, but fnj 
Sappho, Ovid, Propertius, Shakespeare, Havelock Ellis, or any oi 
thousand others who knew something about it and wrote don 
what they knew. 
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fcflgiuge, that is to say, is the indispensable mechanism of human 
Snllile such as ours that is molded, guided, enriched, and made 
il'l' I >v :hc accumulation of the p_gsL e xperience of memb ers of 
>»wii secies. Dogs and cats ana chimpanzees do not, so far as 
H idl, increase their wisdom, their information, or their control 
It. ir environment from one generation to the next. But human 
bp <k The c ulturi Laccomplishments of th ejiges , the i nvention / 
of weapons, of writing, of printing of methods of 
pilig. of games and amusements, of means of transportation, 
discoveries of all the arts and sciences come to us as jree 
l/""" % dead. These gifts, which none of us has done any- 
M '■' earn, offer us not only the opportunity for a richer lifc / 
I om forebears enjoyed, but also the opportunity to add to the 
I lot il of human achievement by our own contributions, however I 

P be able to read and write, therefore, is to learn to profit by ^ 
|Mkc part in the greatest of human achievements—that which 
JN all other achievements possible—namely,"the p ooling of our 
■icnces in great co-operative stores of k nowled ge, available (ex- 
I *vli< rc special privilege, censorship, or suppression stand in the 
* ) all. From the warning cry of primitive man to the latest 
monograph or radio newsflash, language is social. Cultural 
I Intellectual co-operation is the g reat pr inciple o l Human life . 

is by no means an easy principle to accept or to understand— 

1. a kind of pious truism that we should like, because we 
Hvrllmeaning people, to believe. We live in a highly competi- 
I*" " 'y, each of us trying to outdo the other in wealth, in popu- 
"i social prestige, in dress, in scholastic grades'or golf scores, 
r read our daily papers, there is always news of conflict rather 
1,1 ' Operation—conflict between labor and management, be- 

iiv.il corporations or movie stars, between rival political 
v and nations. Over us all hangs the perpetual fear of an- 
w«r even more unthinkably horrible than the last. One is 
tn I- mpted to say that conflict, rather than co-operation, is the 
b *‘ ; verning principle of human life. 

1 what such a philosophy overlooks is that, despite all the corn¬ 
et the surface, there is a huge substratum of co-operation 
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ta^en for granted that keeps the world going. The coord in atii 
o£ the efforts of engineers, actors, musicians, utilities companJ 
typists, program directors, advertising agencies, writers, and huf 
dreds of others is required to put on a single radio program. Ha 
dreds of thousands of persons co-operate in the production of mof 
cars, including suppliers and shippers of raw materials from dif¬ 
ferent parts of the earth. Any organized business activity whatso 
is an elaborate act of co-operation, in which every individual v 
contributes his share. A lockout or a strike is a withdrawal of I 
operation —things are regarded as “back to normal” when co-ope 
tion is restored. We may indeed as individuals compete for j 3 
but our function in the job, once we get it, is to contribute at tfl 
right time and place to that innumerable series of co-operative 3 
that eventually result in automobiles being manufactured, in c 
appearing in pastry shops, in department stores being able to s 
their customers, in the trains and airlines running as scheduB 
And what is important for our purposes here is that all this j 
ordination of effort necessary for the functioning of society is] 
necessity achieved by language or else it is not achieved at a " 


The Niagara of Words 


And how does all this affect Mr. T. C. Mits? 1 From the morjj 
he switches on an eajrly morning news broadcast until he falls a 
at night over a novel or a magazine, he is, like all other pe 
living in modern civilized conditions, swimming in words. Ncjj 
paper editors, politicians, salesmen, radio comedians, columnT 
luncheon club speakers, and clergymen; colleagues at work, friei 
relatives, wife and children; market reports, direct mail advertisj 
books, and billboards—all arc assailing him with words j“ 
long. And Mr. Mits himself is constantly contributing to that vd 
Niagara every time he puts on an advertising campaign, dclivej 
speech, writes a letter, or even chats with his friends. 

1 Lillian and Hujth Liebcr, oi Long Island University, are responsible for ehrj 
ing this gentleman. The Celebrated Man In The Street. Mits’ wife’s nam 
course. Wits. See The Education of T. C. Mits and Mits, Wits, and Logie. 
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I When things go wrong in Mr. Mits’ life—when he is worried, 
I |»rrplcxcd, or nervous, when family, business, or national affairs are 
I not going as he thinks they should, when he finds himself making 
I blunder after blunder in personal or financial matters—he blames 
.1 number of things as responsible for his difficulties. Sometimes he 
I blames the weather, sometimes his health or the state of his nerves, 
I sometimes his glands, or, if the problem is a larger one, he may 
I Marne his environment, the economic system he lives under, a 
I foreign nation, or the cultural pattern of his society. When he is 
I |x>ndcring the difficulties of other people, he may attribute their 
I troubles too to causes such as these, and he may add still another, 
I namely, “human nature.” (He doesn’t blame his own “human 
I nature” unless he is in a very bad way indeed.) It rarely, if ever, 
I occurs to him to investigate, among other things, the nature and 
-onstituents of that daily verbal Niagara as a possible source of 
I trouble. 

Indeed, there arc few occasions on which Mr. Mits thinks about 
language as such. He wonders from time to time about a gram - 
[ rmtical_ point. Sometimes he feels an uneasiness about his own 
I vn bat accomplishments, so that he begins to wonder if he shouldn’t 
1 take steps to ‘ im prove h is vocabulary.” Once in a while he is struck 
I by the fact that some people (although he never includes himself 
among these) “twist the meanings of vvords,” especially during the 
• nurse of arguments, so that words are often “v ery trick y.” Occasion¬ 
ally, too, he notices, usually with irritation, that words sometimes 
I "mean different things to different people.” This condition, he feels, 
would be cured if people woulcf only consult their dictionaries 
nlirner and learn the “true meanings” of words. He knows, how- 
< vrr. diat they will not—at least, not any oftener than he does, which 
not very often—so that he puts this down as another instance of 
the weakness of human nature. 

This, unfortunately, is about the limit of Mr. Mits’ linguistic 
»|>a ulations. But in this respect Mr. Mits is representative not only 
‘l>e general public, but also of many scientific workers, publicists, 
•md writers. Like most people, he takes words as much for grauted 
' . the air he breathes, and gives them about as roucfiTtKought. (After 
J, l, he has been talking ever since he can remember.) Mr. Mils’ 
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body automatically adjusts itself, within certain limits, to changes! 
in climate or atmosphere, from cold to warm, from dry to moist,! 
from fresh to foul; no conscious effort on his part is required to I 
make these adjustments. Nevertheless, he is ready to acknowledger 
the effect that climate and air have upon his physical well-being,! 
and he takes measures to protect himself from unhealthy air, either! 
by getting away from it, or by installing air-conditioning systemsr 
to purify it. But Mr. Mits, like the rest of us, also adjusts himself: 
automatically to ..changes in the verbal climate, from one type ofl 
discourse to another, from one set of terms to another, from thejf 
listening habits of one kind of social occasion to those of another 
kind of social occasion, without conscious effort He has yet, how -1 
ever, to acknowledge the effect of his verbal climate on his mental 
health and well-being. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Mits is profoundly involved in the words he? 
absorbs daily and in the words he uses daily. Words in the news* 
paper make him pound, his fi st on th e breakfast tabic. Words his! 
superiors speak to him pufliuinout with pride, or send him scurry*! 
ing to work harder. Words aboutTumself, which he has overheardf 
being spoken behind his back, worry him sick. Words which hej 
spoke before a clergyman some years ago have tied him to on el 
woman for lifer. Words written down on pieces of paper keep him 
at his job, or bring bills in his mail every month which keep him 
paying and paying. Words written down by other people, on the! 
other hand, keep drem paying him mondi after month. With wordi 
%vovcn into almost every detail of his life, it scans amazing that 
.. Mr. Mits’ thinking on the subject of language should be so limited] 

Mr. Mits has also noticed that when large masses of people, £of 
example under totalitarian regimes, are permitted by their governJ 
ments to hear and read only carefully selected words, their conduct 
becomes so strange that he can only regard it as mad. Yet he ha/ 
observed that some individuals who have the same educational 
attainments and the same access to varied sources of informatiotj 
that he has, are nevertheless just as mad. He listens to the \ 
of some of his neighbors and he cannot help wondering, “How c 
they think such things? Don’t they see the same things happening 
that I see? They must be crazy!” Does such madness, he ask 3 
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illmtrate again the “inevitable frailty ot human nature”? Mr. Mits, 
wl>", as an American, likes to regard all things as possible, does 
I like the conclusion that “nothing can be done about it,” but 
r|i< " he can hardly sec how he can escape it. Occasionally, timidly, 
Mits approaches one more possibility, “Maybe I’m crazy my- 
Mll Maybe we’re all nuts!” Such a conclusion leads to so complete 
III impasse, however, that he quickly drops the notion. 

< )uc reason for Mr. Mits’ failure to get any further in his thinking] 
k, *-*iit language is that he believes, as most people do, that words! 
r not really important; what is important is the “ideas” they stand 
nr But what is an “idea" if it is not the verbalization of a cerebral 
h ? This, however, is something that has rarely, if ever, occurred 
» Mr. Mits. The fact that the implications of one set of terms may 
Ifiid inevitably into blind alleys while the implications of another 
I of terms may not; the fact that tire historical or sentimental 
**" iations that some words have make calm discussion impossible 
» long as those words are employed; the fact that language has a 
lultitudc of different kinds of uses, and that great confusion arises 
um mistaking one kind of use for another; the fact that a person 
peaking a language of a structure entirely different fro m that of 
r.nplisli, such as Japanese, Chinese, or Turkish, ma y not even think 
- thoughts as an Enjjhsh-speoking^person—these are un¬ 
familiar notions to Mr. Mits, who has always assumed that the im- 
jwirt.mt thing is always to get one’s “ideas” straight first, after which 
|ln words would take care of themselves. 

Whether he realizes it or not, however, Mr. Mits is affected every 
hour of his life not only by the words he hears and uses, but also 
h\ his unconscious assumptions about language. If, for example, he 
hC the name “Albert” and would like to christen his child by that 
umw hut superstitiously avoids doing so because he once knew an 
“Allien” who committed suicide, he is operating, whether he real¬ 
ly ■. it or not, under certain assumptions about the relationship of 
language to reality. Such unconscious assumptions determine the 
*•!< 1 1 that words have on him—which in turn determines the way 
h> u ts, whether wisely or foolishly. Words—the way he uses them 
mxl the way he takes them when spoken by others—largely shape 
Im beliefs, his prejudices, his ideals, his aspirations. They constitute 
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the moral and intellectual atmosphere in which he lives—in shofl 
his semantic environment. 

This book is devoted, then, to the study of the relationships lx 
tween language, thought, and behavior. We shall examine languag 
and people’s linguistic habits as they reveal themselves in thinkinj 
(at least nine-tenths of which is talking to oneself), speaking, listen 
ing, reading, and writing. It will be the basic assumption of thi 
boo{ that widespread intraspecific co-operation through the use a 
language is the fundamental mechanism of human survival. / 
parallel assumption will be that when the use of language result 
as it so often does, in the creation or aggravation of dXsagreemem 
and conflicts, there is something wrong with the speaker, the listens 
or both. Human “ficness to survive” means the ability to talk an 
write and listen and read in ways that increase the chances for yo 
and fellow-members of your species to survive to gether . 

Applications 

Since one of the purposes of this book is to help the reader undet 
stand more clearly how language works and how this understanding 
can be applied to the practical situations of life, the reader will find i 
the end of each chapter a section entitled “Applications.” Some of the| 
are designed to enable the reader to test how clearly he has understood 
what the author is saying in the chapter; others suggest operations o 
activities by which the reader can experimentally test out some of thj 
ideas set forth. 

In those Applications where the reader is invited to analyze example! 
of language in action, it should be emphasized that there is seldom one-j 
and only one—“right answer.” The point is, rather, to become con 
scious of what is going on: what silent assumptions of the speaker a 
writer and of the listener or reader appear to be involved in a gives 
example. 

If the reader discusses his analyses or experiments with others whj 
are reading this book, he should try to avoid hair-splitting and verba 
free-for-alls. It is well to be able to give a clear account of one’s reason) 
for reaching a certain result, but one can learn a great deal by listening 
carefully to what others did and what their reasons arc for their conj 
elusions. 

The ideas in this book will be helpful in proportion as the rcadoj 
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' l,em to tbe test of actual experience and decides for himself how 
MI..I and useful they are for his own thinking and living. The Ap- 
, III). t( ions throughout the book are simply starters in this direction, but 
1 It it important that what is read here be put to the test of experience. 

i Wo all tend to assume that what we have read without too much 
|0llli. ulty wc have understood. This assumption is not, of course, always 
HU'iili' . 1 . The reader may find it interesting to check his own interpreta- 
EUvr processes (and perhaps also- the clarity of the writer’s exposition) 

;by going over the following list and indicating which statements agree 
K'i/A. which statements disagree with, and which statements have no 
ytthumn to what has been said in this chapter. 

1 I Inman beings should study the entire animal kingdom in order * 
[lo find out which animals arc most worth imitating. 

i. 1 Icathcns believe ib the law of the jungle; Christians do not. 

I 3. I he Battle of the Bulge is an example of intraspecific struggle. 

4 - Cockroach powder and DDT are weapons of interspecific struggle/ 

I •, Intraspecific struggle must be replaced by cooperation if man is 
Bt> survive as a species. 

<>. So far as we can observe, animals do not increase their store of 

■ How ledge from one generation to the next. 

7. If you fall in love, you should read a good book. 

* Through language man is able to profit by the experience of the 
P*«*l as well as the living members of his species. 

V There ought to be laws prohibiting strikes and lockouts. 

10. Cultural and intellectual co-operation is the great principle of - 
human life. 

11. However, there is little prospect that human nature can be so 
iliirird as to make co-operation possible on a wide scale. 

u. Because wc are over-deluged with words, everybody should keep- 
mi* mouth shut. 

11 Man has little or no way of controlling his semantic environment » 

1; Because language is so important people have got to learn to think 
»n..(r logically if they want to solve their problems, 
iv Because language is so important, learning the correct definitions 
•d words is basic to human survival. 

■ Language, thought, and behavior are intimately related to each 
Bhcr. 

• 7 * When a discussion leads to increasing and deeper disagreement, 

Ihrrc is something wrong with the language habits of one or more of 
III'- persons involved. 
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This basic need, which certainly is obvious only in man, is the j 
need of symbolization. The symbol-making function is one ofi 
man's primary activities, lil(e eating, looking, or moving about! 
It is the fundamental process of the mind, and goes on all the j 
t ‘ me SWAKNE X. LANOHH 

Man's achievements rest upon the use op&ymbols. 

ALFRED KOR7.VBSKT 


The Symbolic Process 

Animals struggle with each other for food or for leadership, but! 
they do not, like human beings, struggle with each other for thing* 
that stand for food or leadership: such things as our paper symbol* 
of wealth (money, bonds, titles), badges of rank to wear on ourl 
clothes, or low-number license plates, supposed by some pcopl* 
to stand for social precedence. For animals, the relationship in] 
which one thing stands for something else does not appear to exist! 
except in very rudimentary form. 1 

i One investigator, J. B. Wolfe, trained chimpanzees to put poker chips into an 
especially constructed vending machine (“chimpomat”) which supplied grapeJ 
bananas, and otlscr food. The chimpanzees proved to be able to distinguish chip* 
of different "values" (i grape, a grapes, zero, and so on) and also proved to bol 
willing to work for them if the rewards were fairly immediate. They tenocd. how* 
ever, not to work as the)' accumulated more chips. Their “money system" waH 
definitely limited to rudimentary and immediate transactions. Sec Robert M. Yeike* 
Chimpanzees: A laboratory Colony (Yale University Press, 1943). 1 

Other examples of animals successfully' learning to react meaningfully to tmngM 
that-stand-for-otlier-things can readily be offered, but as a general rule these amm* 
reactions are extremely simple and limited when contrasted with human poss* 
btlitics in this direction. For example, it appears likely that a chimpanzee migl* 
be taught to drive a simplified car, but there would be one thing wrong with its 
driving: its reactions are such that if a red light showed when it was half wa«| 
across a street, it would stop in the middle of the crossing, while, if a green lighd 
showed when another car was sailed in its path, it would go ahead regardless of! 
consequences. In other words, so far as such a chimpanzee would be concerned! 
the red light could hardly be said to stand for stop: it is stop. 
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1 be process by means of which human beings can arbitrarily 
paler certain tilings stand for other things may be called the sym¬ 
bol k /rrocess. Whenever two or more human beings can communi- 
Idle with each other, they can, by agreement, make anything stand 
»r unything. For example, here arc two symbols: 

X Y \ 

mr cm agree to let X stand for buttons and Y stand for bows; , 
■Bn we can freely change our agreement and let X stand for the 
Chicago White Sox and Y for the Cincinnati Reds; or let X stand 
for < liauccr and Y for Shakespeare, X for the CIO and Y for the 
/I I . IVe are, as human beings, uniquely free to manufacture and 
manipulate and assign values to our.symbols as we please. Indeed, 
pe can go further by anaking symbols that stand for symbols. If 
pro wary wc can, for instance, let the symbol M stand for all the 
K't in the above example (buttons, White Sox, Chaucer, CIO) and 
Mt N stand for all the Y’s (bows, Cincinnati Reds, Shakespeare, 
Pl ! l.). Then wc can make another symbol, T, stand for M and N, 
pln< li would be an instance of a symbol of symbols of symbols. This 
prot'irn to create symbols of any assigned value and to create 
mfmbols that stand for symbols is essential to what wc call the 
Witibolic process. 

Everywhere we turn, we see the symbolic process at work. Feathers 
pnrii on the head or stripes on the sleeve can be made to stand for 
lilitary leadership; cowrie shells or rings of brass or pieces of paper 
in stand for wealth; crossed sticks can stand for a set of religious 
rln-IV, buttons, elks’ teeth, ribbons, special styles of ornamental 
fcuircutting or tattooing, can stand for social affiliations. The sym- 
■hnli. process permeates human life at the most primitive as well 
•n at ihc most civilized levels. Warriors, medicine men, policemen, 
Moormen, telegraph boys, cardinals, and kings wear costumes that 
tyniliolize their occupations. Savages collect scalpX college students 
it "licit membership keys in honorary societies, to symbolize victories 
In their respective fields. There are few things that men do or want 
|o 1 l< >, possess or want to possess, that have not, in addition to their 
nv-chanical or biological value, a symbolic value. 

All fashionable clothes, as Thorsrcin Vcblcn has pointed out in 
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his Theory of the Leisure Class are highly symbolic: materials, cui 
and ornament are dictated only to a slight degree by consideration! 
of warmth, comfort, or practicability. The more wc dress up in fini 
clothes, the more wc restrict our freedom of action. But by meats 
of delicate embroideries, easily soiled fabrics, starched shirts, higf 
heels, long and pointed fingernails, and other such sacrifices of cord 
fort, the wealthy classes manage to symbolize, among other tiling^ 
the fact that they don't have to work for a living. The not-sd 
wealthy, on the other hand, by imitating these symbols of wealdfl 
symbolize their conviction that, even if they do work for a livi 
they are just as good as anybody else. Again, we select our furnitui 
to serve as visible symbols of our taste, wealth, and social positioi 
we trade in perfectly good cars for later models, not always to g 
better transportation, but to give evidence to the community thjfl 
we can afford such luxuries. Wc often choose our residences o 
basis of a feeling that it “looks well” to have a “good address.” We I 
like to put expensive food on our tables, not always because it tastq^ 
better than cheap food, but because it tells our guests that we v 
to do them honor* 

Such complicated and apparently unnecessary behavior lead 
philosophers, both amateur and professional, to ask over 3 nd c 
again, “Why can’t human beings live simply and naturally?" Oftq 
the complexity of human life makes us look enviously at the rell 
tivc simplicity of lives such as dogs and cats lead. But the symbe* 
process, which makes possible the absurdities of human conduj 
also makes possible language and therefore all the human achiev 
ments dejiendent upon language. The fact that more things can d 
wrong with motorcars than with wheelbarrows is no reason fifl 
going back to wheelbarrows. Similarly, the fact that the symboff 
process makes complicated follies possible is no reason for wantinj 
to return to a cat-and-dog existence. A better solution is to und< 
stand the symbolic process so that instead of being its slaves 1 
become, to some degree at least, its masters. 

2 The writer owns an cinht-year-old ear in good running condition. A friend of | 
his, a repairman who knows the condition of the car. has been urging him to i.’idij 
it in for a new model. "But why?” the wntcr asked. "The old car's in fine shap| 
•till." The repairman answered scornfully, "Yeah, but what the hell. AH yi 
is transportation.” The writer ii beginning to weaken. 
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language as Symbolism 

rOf all forms of symbolism, language is the most highly developed, 
subtle, and most complicated. It has been pointed out that 
■pii-tn bangs, by agreement, can make anything stand for any- 
Wng Now, human beings have agreed, in the course of centuries 
Ktumii.tl dependency, to let the various noises that they can pro- 
■tr u ,.b their lungs, throats, tongues, teeth, and lips systematically 
■in.I f..r specified happenings in their nervous systems. We call 
I*' of agreements language. For example, we who speak 

■kgli .h have been so trained that, when our nervous systems register 
f l" c ^ ncc of a certain kind of animal, we may make the following 
P*' ” r here’s a cat” Anyone hearing us expects to find that, by 
■Miinr. m the same direction, he will experience a similar event in 
► nervous system-one that will lead him to make an almost 
r"" al noisc - Again, we have been so trained that when we are 
■j*....uc of wanting food, wc make the noise, Tm hungry'” 
Rlpu- is, as has been said, no necessary connection between the 
mho! and that which is symbolized. Just as men can wear yachr- 
I without ever having been near a yacht, so they can 

fciU the noise, “I’m hungry,” without being hungry. Furthermore, 
■1 ... social rank can be symbolized by feathers in the hair, by 
K.-'.ng on the breast, by gold ornaments on the watch chain, or 
If 11 thousand different devices according to the culture wc live in, 
J Ihr fact of being hungry can be symbolized by a thousand dif- 
■rmit noises according to the culture we live in: “J’ai faim,” or “Es 
■png. it inich,” or “Ho appetite,” or “Hara ga hetta,” and so on. 
RTIowcvcr obvious these facts may appear at first glance, they arc 
puallv not so obvious as they seem except when we take special 
ft|i»'. to think about the subject. Symbols and things symbolized 
ftfr independent of each other; nevertheless, wc all have a way of 
as ‘ if > and sometimes acting as if, there were necessary con- 
jji."""s. For example, there is the vague sense we all have that 
ft... ign languages are inherently absurd: foreigners have such funny 
for things, and why can’t they call things by their right 
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names? This feeling exhibits itself most strongly in those Englid 
and American tourists who seem to believe that they can makd 
the natives of any country understand English if they shout lout 
enough. Like the little boy who was reported :o have said, “Pig! 
.are called pigs because they are such dirty animals,” they feel that 
the symbol is inherently connected in some viy with the thing! 
symbolized. Then there are the people who fcl that since snaked 
are “nasty, slimy creatures” (incidentally, snakes are not slimy)jj 
the word “snake" is a nasty, slimy word. 


The Pitfalls of Drama 

Naivete regarding the symbolic process extends to symbols o 
than words, of course. In the case of drama (stage, movies, radio)! 
there appear to be people in almost every audioce who never quita 
fully realize that a play is a set of fictional, symbolic representations! 
An actor is one who symbolizes other people, real or imagined 
Fredric March may, in a given play, enact the role of (symbolize) a 
drunkard. The fact that Mr. March can do sc with extraordinary 
realism proves nothing about his drinking hibits, if any. Never 
thclcss, there are movie-goers who, instead of admiring Mr. MarchS 
skill in acting, begin to feel sorry for Mrs. March who is, alaif 
married to such a heavy drinker! Lewis Stoae, who often play! 
the part of a judge, often gets letters from fins asking for legj 
advice. James Cagney, who plays “tough guy” roles, is often chat 
lenged to fight by men who say to him, “Think you’re tough, do 
you? Lcmmc show you!” It was said some Tears ago that whe? 
Edward G. Robinson, who plays gangster roles with extraordinal 1 
vividness, visited Chicago, local hoodlums telephoned him at P 
hotel to pay their professional respects. 

One is reminded of the story of the actor, {laying the part of 1 
villain in a traveling theatrical troupe, who, x a particularly ten* 
moment in the play, was shot bv an overexcited cowpuncher 9 
the audience. The cowpuncher of this story, however, is no moi 
ridiculous than those thousands of people today, many of then 
adults, who write fan letters to a-ventriloquia’s dummy, or tho^ 
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Ma HMlIicartcd but impressionable people who send presents to the 
ttruailcasting station when two characters in a radio serial get mar¬ 
lin!, nr those astonishing patriots who rushed to recruiting offices 
In help defend the nation when, on October 30, 1938, the United 
:|li m . was “invaded” by an “army from Mars” in a radio dramatiza¬ 
tion.' 

I An extreme case of this kind is that of a woman who had a baby 
||n the same day a fictitious baby was born to the heroine in her 
pvoiitc soap-opera. She named her baby “Margaret" because the 
■tup-opera “baby” was given that name. Some time later, the soap- 
nper.t “baby” “died.” Thereupon the woman went into a state of 
Inconsolable grief, being convinced that her own baby was dead. 
j!\Vhrn her friends tried to convince her that that was her own baby, 
$#ltvc and howling right there beside her, she would not be con¬ 
soled. "You can’t fool me,” she said. “Margaret is dead. I heard it 
kn the radio.” The woman was, of course, placed in a mental hos¬ 
pital---this was probably only one of many such misevaluations she 
ova* in the habit of making. Whatever else was wrong with her, one 
W iy of describing this particular misevaluation is to say that the 
words (in this case of die soap-opera) not only possessed for her 
jin characteristics of reality, but became a substitute reality com- 
1 pi it ely shutting out the facts. 


The Word Is Not The Thing 

l The above, however, are only the more striking examples of 
Confused attitudes toward words and symbols. There would be little 
|Knni in mentioning them if we were uniformly and permanently 
an are of the independence of symbols from things symbolized, as 
all human beings, in the writer’s opinion, can be and should be.* 

" ter Hadley Cantril’s The Invasion from Mors (Princeton University Press, 1940): 
,.l . John Housemans ‘The Men from Mars," in Harper's Magazine, December 1948. 

4 Much of the makc-be'k-ve activity of small children, even as young ss two 
n 11 . 1 j-pears to arise from the spontaneous and ioyous discovery of the symbolic 
I" involving clear distinctions between symbols and things symbolized ami a 
I .urc in tbe independence and manipulabiliry of symbols. A great deal of the 
1 ' 111 wisdom of children is, however, snuffed out in the course of their education. 
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But we are not. Most of us have, in some area or other of our thinijJ 
ing, improper habits of evaluation. For this, society itself is often, 
to blame: most societies systematically encourage, concerning cer* 
tain topics, the habitual confusion of symbols with things syrabt 
ized. For example, if a Japanese schoolhouse caught on fire, it use 
to be obligatory in the days of emperor-worship to try to resell 
the emperor's picture (there was one in every schoolhouse), 1 
at the risk of one’s life. (If you got burned to death, you \ 
posthumously ennobled.) In our society, we are encouraged to gal 
into debt in order that we may display, as symbols of prosperity^ 
shiny new automobiles. Strangely enough, the possession of shio] 
automobiles even under these conditions makes their “owners" fet 
prosperous. In all civilized societies (and probably in many prim 
live ones as well), the symbols of piety, of civic virtue, or of patriag 
ism are often priz.cd above actual piety, civic virtue, or patriotism 
In one way or another, we are all like the brilliant student whi 
cheats in his exams in order to make Phi Beta Kappa: it is so mudS 
more important to have die symbol than the things it stands fof 

The habitual confusion of symbols with things symbolize^ 
whether on the part of individuals or societies, is serious enough dt 
all levels of culture to provide a perennial human problem.® BUlT 
with the rise of modern communications systems, there arises wittil 
peculiar urgency the problem of confusion of verbal symbols with 
realities. We are constantly being talked at, by teacliers, prcachenji 
salesmen, public relations counsels, governmental agencies, and 
moving-picture sound tracks. The cries of the hawkers of soft; 
drinks, soap chips, and laxatives pursue us into our homes, thanfcr 
to the radio—and in some houses the radio is never turned off frotj 
morning to night. The mailman brings direct mail advertising. BilB 
boards confront us on the highway, and we even take portal 
radios with us to the seashore. 

Wc live in an environment shaped and largely created by hithert) 
unparalleled semantic influences: mass circulation newspapers a 
magaziif s which are given to reflecting, in a shocking number of ; j 

‘The charge against the Pharisees, it will be remembered, swat that they waj 
obsessively concerned with the symbols of piety at the expense of an adequate o 
ccrn with its spirit. 
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the weird prejudices and obsessions of their publishers and 
IWtvtif ts; radio programs, both local and network, almost completely 

Bftni.ated by commercial motives; public relations counsels, who 

Wt ('imply highly paid craftsmen in the art of manipulating and 
Hultaping our semantic environment in ways favorable to their 
It is an exciting environment, but fraught with danger: it 
If only a slight exaggeration to say that Hitler conquered Austria 
radio. 

I Citizens of a modern society need, therefore, more than ordinary 
PVominon sense’’—which was recently defined by Stuart Chase as 
■hilt which tells you that the world is flat. They need to be scien¬ 
tifically aware of the powers and limitations of symbols, especially 
Hffurils, if they are to guard against being driven into complete bc- 
jWlilrimcnt by the complexity of their semantic environment. The 
Hrit of the principles governing symbols is this: The symbol is not 
■hr thing symbolized; the word is not the thing; the map is not the 
■trritory it stands for. 


I Maps and Territories 

I There is a sense in which we all live in two worlds. First, we 
ljiv< in the world of happenings about us which we know at first 
Band. But this is an extremely small world, consisting only of that 
I’mitmuum of the things that wc have actually seen, felt, or heard— 
flu flow of events constantly passing before our senses. So far as 
Bins world of personal experience is concerned, Africa, South Amer¬ 
ica, Asia, Washington, New York, or Los Angeles do not exist if wc 
h" never been to these places. Chiang Kai-shek is only a name 
[tf sve have never seen him. When wc ask ourselves how much wc 
fllvAv at first hand, wc discover that wc know very little indeed. 

Most of our knowledge, acquired from parents, friends, schools, 
n< wspjpcrs, books, conversation, speeches, and radio, is received 
f tcrhiUy. All our knowledge of history, for example, comes to us 
mil’, m words. The only proof wc have that the Hattie of Waterloo 
•' • r took place is that wc have had rcjtorts to that effect. These 
1 >rts are not given us by people \Vho saw it happen, but are based 
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mately to the first-hand reports given by people who did see it hapii 
pening. It is through reports, then, and through reports of reports 
that we receive most knowledge: about government, about what i® 
happening in China, about what picture is showing at the down* 
town theater—in fact, about anything which we do not knoy® 
through direct experience. 

Let us call this wwld that comes to us through words the v 
world, as opposed to the world wc know or arc capable of knowing 
through our own experience, which wc shall call the extensions 
world. (The reason for the choice of the word “extensional” will 
become clear later.) The human being, like any other creature, begin! 
to make his acquaintance with the extensional world from infancy 
Unlike other creatures, however, he begins to receive, as soon as hd 
can learn to understand, reports, reports of reports, reports of report® 
of reports. In additnn he receives inferences made from reportsjT 
inferences made from other inferences, and so on. By the time ® 
child is a few years old, has gone to school and to Sunday schoc 
and has made a few friends, he has accumulated a considcrabl 
amount of second- and third-hand information about morals, geog 
raphy, history, nature, people, games—all of which information to* 
gether constitutes his verbal world. 

Now this verbal world ought to stand in relation to the extern] 
sional world as a nup docs to the territory it is supposed to repre 
sent. If a child grows to adulthood with a verbal world in his hcac 
which corresponds fairly closely to the extensional world that he] 
finds around him in his widening experience, he is in relatively 
small danger of being shocked or hurt by what he finds, because 
his verbal world has told him what, more or less, to expect. He i® 
prepared for life. If however, he grows up with a false map in 1 
his head—that is, will a head crammed with false knowledge and] 
superstition—he will ronstandy be running into trouble, wasting hisj 
efforts, and acting like a fool. He will not be adjusted to the world® 
as it is; he may, if the lack of adjustment is serious, end up in afl 
mental hospital. 

Some of the follies we commit because of false maps in our head® 
arc so commonplace that we do not even think of them as remark* 
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'I here are those who protect themselves from accidents by 
ying a rabbit’s foot in the pocket. Some refuse to sleep on the 
■llrii rnth floor of hotels—this is so common that most big hotels, 
|K«h in the capitals of our scientific culture, skip “13” in numbering 
P" llc*>rs. Some plan their lives on the basis of astrological predic- 
|mv Some play fifty-to-one shots on the basis of dream books. 
Wix- ho|>e to make their teeth whiter by changing their brand of 
Dili paste. All such people are living in verbal worlds that bear 
Jllr, if any, resemblance to the extensional world. 

[ Now, no matter how beautiful a map may be, it is useless to a 
fuvrlcr unless it accurately shows the relationship of places to each 
■tier, the structure of the territory. If we draw, for example, a big 
uu hi the outline of a lake for, let us say, artistic reasons, die map 
worthless. But if we arc just drawing maps for fun without pay- 
| any attention to die structure of the region, there is nothing in 
■e world to prevent us from putting in all the extra curlicues and 
pfllts wc want in the lakes, rivers, and roads. No harm will be 
ilir unless someone tries to plan a trip by such a map. 

L Similarly, by means of imaginary or false reports, or by false 
litfraces from good reports, or by mere rhetorical exercises, we 
BO manufacture at will, with language, “maps" which have no 
iferciice to die extensional world. Here again no harm will be 
Dllr unless someone makes the mistake of regarding such “maps" 
) representing real territories. 

I Wc all inherit a great deal of useless knowledge, and a great deal 
t mi-.information and error (maps that were formerly thought to 
r ai. urate), so that there is always a portion of what we have been 
Bid ihat must be discarded. But the cultural heritage of our civi- 
ll»iiiii.ii that is transmitted to us—our socially pooled knowledge, 
Both - icntific and humane—has been valued principally because wc 
llttvr iiclicved that it gives us accurate maps of experience. The 
an il'17 of verbal worlds to maps is an important one and will be 
Crimed to frequently throughout this book. It should be noticed 
at (his jioint, however, that there arc two ways of getting false maps 
i.l die world into our heads: first, by having them given to us; 
I. mid, by making them up for ourselves by misreading the true 
imps given to us. 
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Applications 

The reader who wants to put to work the ideas that are presented idjjfl 
this book would do well to start keeping a scrapbook or a filing fold* 
or a set of 5 x 7 filing cards. Start a collection of quotations, newspap* 
clippings, editorials, anecdotes, and so forth, that illustrate in one way ! 
or another the confusion of symbols with things symbolized. The I 
ensuing chapters of this book will suggest other kinds of confusion It; I 
look for. Look for those instances in which people seem to think thr 
there are necessary connections between symbols and things symbolize 
—between words and what words stand for. 

After a few such examples are collected and studied, the reader wiflB 
be able to recognize readily similar patterns of thought in his cot' 
temporaries and friends and, perhaps, even in himself. 

L The following examples of language in action, taken from a varief 
of sources, are examples of what one should be on the lookout for. 1 
reader should try to state cxplicidy what silent, unconscious assumption 
about the relation of words (maps) to things (territories) seem to be J 
guiding the writer or speaker in each case. 

j. The gates of the 1933 Century of Progress Exposition at Chicago 
were opened, through the use of the photoelectric cell, by the light of tf J 
star, Arcturus. It is reported that a woman, on being told this, remarkt 
"Isn’t it wonderful how those scientists know the names of all tht 
stars!” 

sample analysis: Apparcndy this woman, on the basis of an un> I 
conscious assumption that there are necessary connections ben 
names and things, believes that scientists discover a star’s r 
by observing it very carefully. Come to think of it, how do stars J 
get their names? Obviously, every star that has a name was give~ m 
its name by somebody at some rime. Apparcndy in ancient timi 
people named stars after gods and goddesses, and star-clusters OD 
the basis of accidental resemblances to known objects, like the 
Dipper and the Scales. Query: Do scientists have any more sys- 
tcmatic ways of naming stars today? Surely they must. Check and } 
find out. Webster's New International Dictionary or the Ency 
ptedia Britannica will help. 
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■ a. (A child is being questioned.) "Could the sun have been called 
'inoon' and the moon ‘sun’?— No. —Why not?— Because the sun shines 

I mtghirr than the moon. . . . But if everyone had called the sun ‘moon’ 
Mild 1 lie moon ‘sun,’ would we have known it was wrong?— Yes, because 
Hi* tun is always bigger, it always stays like it is and so does the moon. 
!►-Vrhut the sun isn’t changed, only its name. Could it have been called 

■ • . etc .?—No . . . Because the moon rises in the evening, and the 
■Hr in the day." — jean piacet, The Child's Conception of the World 

■ 3. The City Council of Cambridge, Massachusetts, unanimously passed 

■ resolution (December 1939) making it illegal “to possess, harbor, 
Uaqnr'tcr, introduce or transport, within the city limits, any book, map, 
■Mgn/inc, newspaper, pamphlet, handbill or circular containing the 
words Lenin or Leningrad.” 

I 4. “State Senator John McNaboe of New York bitterly opposed a bill 
Rnr 1 he control of syphilis in May, 1937, because ‘the innocence of chil- 
■ren might be corrupted by a widespread use of the term. . . . This 
JMM Icular word creates a shudder in every decent woman and decent 
HD it ii.' ” — Stuart chase. The Tyranny of Words 

I v A picture in the magazine Life (October 28, 1940), shows the 
11>«. k •. of a sailor’s hands, with the letters “h-o-l-d f-a-s-t” tattooed on 
Uhe fingers. The caption explains, “This tattoo was supposed to keep 
[tailors from falling off yardarm.” 

I 6. “New York (AP)—A man is facing death on a first-degree murder 
hnnviction by a General Sessions court jury in a fatal shooting growing 
Etnit of what he called an insult to his dog. Testimony at the trial showed 
( liriitopher Maikish, 40, shot Vincent Conlon, a war veteran, last 
F|r|ttcmbcr in a restaurant. 

' "Witnesses said the trouble started when Conlon suggested Maikish 
i lakr a half-eaten hamburger sandwich home to his dog. Maikish replied 
tlx dog would not eat hamburger and Conlon called the animal, a pure 
prrd Doberman pinscher, a ‘fussy mutt.’ Because there was no rccom- 
ln> udation of mercy, a sentence of death in the electric chair is manda¬ 
rin y.” —Chicago Daily News, January 22, 1948 

7. . . the Ukrainian delegate charged Greece had ‘anti-democratic’ 

motives in wanting to demilitarize the Bulgarian border. Philip Dra- 
gutunis, Greek undersecretary of foreign affairs, tartly replied, ‘Democ- 
1 y is a Greek word and Greece knows better than anyone else how to 
Interpret it.’ ’’ —Unidentified newspaper clipping 
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8. “The naive attitude towards language may be illustrated by an 
experiment that was conducted with a group of high-school seniors, * 
They were asked to explain why a dog is called a dog. Here arc some of L t 
die curious and revealing answers: ‘A dog is called a dog, I think, be- * 
cause when it was first seen it got its name because it was an easy word i 
to pronounce.’ ‘The same reason that God is called God.’ ‘I think they i 
called a dog a dog because they didn’t have anything else to call it.*: 1 
‘A dog is called dog for the simple reason that prehistoric man saw a, T 
strange animal running around and the sounds that came out of his j 
mouth at that time resembled a dog. Hence a dog is called a dog.’ 11 
think a dog is called a dog because the name dog is given to the lowe 
form of animal. I mean a dog doesn’t care where or how he does h 
dirt.’" 

—Charles i. clicksberc, in ETC.: A Review of General Semantics-. 

9. “If you spell it backwards, it spells Nature’s!” 

—Patent medicine adve 

II. Select a word which has a strong emotional charge (negative 
positive), such as “spider,” “gun,” “math,” or “Mexican,” and descril 
the feelings which arc associated with the term. Where did they 1 
from? To what extent arc these feelings based on reactions to the “map” 
and to what extent on an actual acquaintance with the “territory”? 

III. Look around for some other examples, like the mother of Margar 
referred to in this chapter, where someone is in danger of substitutin 
fictitious maps for reality. 

IV. Take an orange or an apple that bears no special distinguishing 
marks. Write a description of it in a couple of hundred words. Put yotu 
orange or apple in with a dozen or so similar oranges or apples, % 
the description to a friend and see if he can readily pick the one d 
scribed from the others. Then let him write a description of another one I 
and try to pick out the one he has described. 

V. W’hat makes a map a “good” map or a “bad” one, anyway? If an I 
outline map of the United States had the following cities arranged iasl 
this fashion (the left standing for the west): 

St. Louis Washington San Francisco 

people would say it was an incorrect map. What would be the result , 
of trying to follow such a map? What needs to be done to make it a 
correct map? Something more is involved than just putting the names# 
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I" dir ‘ right places.” How do we know what the “right places" are? 
Ilw map is certainly not the territory but aren't there some similarities 
* 1 " 11 a corrcct ma P ‘he territory it stands for? Try to put into 
*.->.1. some of these similarities and see how well they apply to words 
TMul the things that words stand for. 

1 further discussion see Alfred Korzybski, Science and Sanity 
j- 1, . . Prcss > x 933>» P- 750, or Wendell Johnson, People in Quandaries 

IjUtpCT, I946), pp. I31-33. 

: VI. "A newspaper gives the reader the impression of being closer to 
than a book, and he is likely to confuse what he has read in it with 
Mi"I experiences he has not had. 

I M 'You should have seen Charlie White,’ a middle-aged bore may say 
p me in a bar. 'He had a left hook.’ 

I ”1 loo know that White had a left hook, because I read about it so 
Inrii. hut it is no more or less likely that the fellow talking saw him 
Iwu 1 hat I saw Ty Cobb, about whose base-running I talk with the 
bine knowing case. I don’t think I ever did see Cobb, personally, but I 
fc know I saw Hans Wagner and Christy Mathewson in a game bc- 
F ,r " the Pirates and Giants when I was small, and I can’t remember 
Wi.it cither of them looked like on that particular day or what he did. 
FI {now about them, like what I know about Cobb, is simply the 
niiiul.itivc product of newspaper stories and newspaper photographs, 
».l in that way I know as much about Cobb as I do about either. 

, In the same way, the first President I actually saw was Warren 
km ilu l Harding, but he is a paler memory to me than the first Roosc- 
Ml* or Taft or Wilson, And it is incredible to me even now that I 
i»vri saw Franklin D. Roosevelt, who was nearly as much of a per- 
KM experience as my own father.” 

—A. J. liebun'o. The Wayward Pressman 
I low much of what Mr. LiebJing “knows” is “map-knowlcdge” and 
how much is territory-knowledge”? Recall some similar experiences 
Rum your own reading and background. 
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3. The Language of Reports ■Verifiability 


To put it briefly, in human speech, different sounds have dif * j 
ferent meanings. To study this co-ordination of certain sounds I 
with certain meanings is to study language. This coordination 
makes it possible for man to interact with great precision. When j 
we tell someone, for instance, the address of a house he has j 
never seen, we are doing something which no animal can do. | 
LEONARD BLOOMFI1 

Vague and insignificant forms of speech, and abuse of language 
have so long passed for mysteries of science; and hard or mi 
applied words with little or no meaning have, by prescription 
such a right to be mistaken for deep learning and height L 
speculation, that it will not be easy to persuade cither those wJ% m 
speak or those who hear them, that they are but the covers of jj 
ignorance and hindrance of true kpowlcdge. John locxH 


For the purposes o£ the interchange of information, the 
symbolic act is the report of what we have seen, heard, or fellL. 
“There is a ditch on each side of the road.” “You can get those af 
Smith’s hardware store for $2.75.” "There aren’t any fish c~ 
side of the lake, but there are on this side.” Then there arc ‘'t'rw 
of reports: ’The longest waterfall in the world is Victoria Falls M 
Rhodesia.” “The Battle of Hastings took place in 1066.” “The paped 
say that there was a big smash-up on Highway 41 near Evansvi^L 
Reports adhere to the following rules: first, they are capable iU 
verification; second, they exclude, as far as possible, inferences atfl 
judgments. (These terms will be defined later.) 


It- ports arc verifiable. We may not always be able to verify them 
I inn s. Ives, since wc cannot track down the evidence for every piece 
lottery we know, nor can wc all go to Evansville to see the 
■Hams of die smash-up before they arc cleared away. But if we 
M roughly agreed on the names of things, on what constitutes a 
Buh," "yard,” “bushel,” and so on, and on how to measure time, 
•1 relatively little danger of our misunderstanding each other. 
Bpn> in a world such as we have today, in which everybody seems 
T.V quarreling with everybody else, we still to a surprising degree 
V/f each other's reports. We ask directions of total strangers when 
k me 1 raveling. Wc follow directions on road signs without being 
minus of the people who put them up. We read books of infor- 
lun about science, mathematics, automotive engineering, travel, 
Jgrnphy, the history of costume, and other such factual matters, 
■I wc usually assume that the author is doing his best to tell us as 
Py a-, lie can what he knows. And wc are safe in so assuming 
of die time. With the emphasis that is being given today to 
| dipt ussion of biased newspapers, propagandists, and the general 
puli worthiness of many of die communications we receive, we 
I likely to forget that we still have an enormous amount of re- 
■ information available and that deliberate misinformation, ex- 
In warfare, still is more the exception than the rule. The desire 
H «If preservation that compelled men to evolve means for the 
Hwmhj'c of information also compels them to regard the giving 
■ pile information as profoundly reprehensible. 

■pi I1.1 highest development, the language of reports is the lan- 
Hb|j< of science. By “highest development” we mean greatest gen- 
■mI iiirfiiliicss. Presbyterian and Catholic, workingman and capital- 
Tlfi I •"! mun and Englishman, agree on the meanings of such symbols 
K • 4, ioo° C., HNOs, 3:33 a.m, /940 aj>., 3000 r.p.m., rooo 

■nm ,uh, pulex irritans, and so on. But how, it may be asked, can 
dui. I., agreement about even this much among people who are 
o 1 .nil 1 idicr’s throats about practically everything else: political 
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philosophies, ethical ideas, religious beliefs, and the survival of my I 
business versus the survival of yours? The answer is that circ 
stances compel men to agree, whether they wish to or not. If, fof I 
example, there were a dozen different religious sects in the United 
States, each insisting on its own way of naming the time of the day 1 
and the days of the year, the mere necessity of having a dozen di£> I 
ferent calendars, a dozen different kinds of watches, and a doz< 
sets of schedules for business hours, trains, and radio programs, tb I 
say nothing of the effort that would be required for translating term 
from one nomenclature to another, would make life as we know ft '■ 
impossible . 1 

The language of reports, then, including the more accurate ttM 
ports of science, is “map” language, and because it gives us r 
ably accurate representations of the “territory,” it enables us to get I 
work done. Such language may often be what is commonly t 
“dull” or “uninteresting” reading: one docs not usually read lo£ 
arithmic tables or telephone directories for entertainment. But we I 
could not get along without iu There arc numberless occasions i| i 
the talking and writing we do in everyday life that require that tot | 
state things in such a way that everybody will agree with our I 
formulation. 

1 According to information supplied by the Association of American Railroa 
“Before 1883 there were nearly 100 different time zones in the United States. 1)1 
wasn't until November 18 of that year that ... a system of standard time was S 
adopted here and in Canada. Before then there was nothing but local or ‘ 
time. . . . The Pennsylvania Railroad in the East used Philadelphia time, t 
was five minutes slower than New York time and five minutes faster than Bald- i 
more time. The Baltimore & Ohio used Baltimore time for trains running out of j 
Baltimore, Columbus time for Ohio, Vincennes (Indiana) time for those going out oil 
Cincinnati. . . . When it was noon in Chicago, it was 12:31 in Pittsburgh; 12:24 
in Cleveland; 12:17 in Toledo; 12:13 in Cincinnati; 12:09 in Louisville; 12:07 is 
Indianapolis; 11:50 in Sc. Louis; 11:48 in Dubuque; 11:39 in St. Paul, and : 
in Omaha. There were 27 local time zones in Michigan alone. ... A person u 
ing from Eastport, Maine, to San Francisco, if he wanted always to have the right 
railroad time and get off at the right place, had to twist the hands of his watch 30a 
times en route.” Chicago Daily Newt, September 39, 1948. 


Inferences 

l In- reader will find that practice in writing reports is a quick 
lit "i . nf increasing his linguistic awareness. It is an exercise which 
ptill <>nstantly provide him with his own examples of the principles 
l*i 1 triage and interpretation under discussion. The reports should 
first-hand experience—scenes the reader has witnessed 
It, meetings and social events he has taken part in, people he 
ucll. They should be of such a nature that they can be 
Bjiilu-i! and agreed upon. For the purpose of this exercise, inferences 
Till be excluded. 

'''* , * ,at inferences are not important—we rely in everyday life 
,n science as much on inferences as on reports—in some areas 
■ thought, for example, geology, paleontology, and nuclear physics, 
are the foundations, but inferences (and inferences upon 
■frcnics) arc the main body of the science. An inference, as wc 
■ill use the term, is a statement about the unknown made on the 
0/ the kj/own. Wc may infer from the handsomeness of a 
^■iin.111 s clothes her wealth or social position; we may infer from 
- haracter of the ruins the origin of the fire that destroyed the 
■mu ! : 1 •; wc may infer from a man’s calloused hands the nature of 
<" i nflation; wc may infer from a senator’s vote on an armaments 
In'. 'Uitude toward Russia; wc may infer from the structure 
tin land the path of a prehistoric glacier; we may infer from a 
■M" "" uncxposcd photographic plate that it has been in the 
y radioactive materials; we may infer from the noise an 
^■(liir makes the condition of its connecting rods. Inferences may 
l.-sriy or carefully made. They may be: made on the basis of 
11 background of previous experience with the subject-matter, 
■ liu 1 \|vrience at all. For example, the inferences a good mechanic 
pi "nl about the internal condition of a motor by listening to it 
p "Inn startlingly accurate, while the inferences made by an 

. "I he tries to make any) may be entirely wrong. But the 

. I> iracteristic of inferences is that they arc statements about 

.. u bich arc not directly known, made on the basis of what 

l#» I" < ii nbserved. 
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The avoidance of inferences in our suggested practice in repc 
writing requires that we make no guesses as to what is going on I 
a other people’s minds. When we say, “He was angry,” we are not | 
•porting; we arc making an inference from such observable fact 
3 the following: “He pounded his fist on the table; he swore; he I 
tirew the telephone directory at his stenographer.” In this pi] 
ocular example, the inference appears to be fairly safe; nevertheld 
t is important to remember, especially for the purposes of trainitjl 
cnesclf, that it is an inference. Such expressions as “He thought H 
k of himself,” “He was scared of girls,” “He has an inferior' 
complex,” made on the basis of casual social observation, and “Wl 
lussia really wants to do is to establish a world communist dictator 
ship,” made on the basis of casual newspaper reading, arc higfjP 
inferential. One should keep in mind their inferential charaef 
aid, in our suggested exercises, should substitute for them stjfl 
utements as “He rarely spoke to subordinates in the plant,” “I sal 
tm at a party, and he never danced except when one of the girls] 
aked him to,” “He wouldn’t apply for the scholarship although H 
klicvc he could have won it easily,” and “The Russian dclegatKj 
la the United Nations has asked for A, B, and C. Last year 
wted against M and N, and voted for X and Y. On the basis | 
lets such as these, the newspaper I read makes the inference that 
shat Russia really wants is to establish a world communist c 
taorship. I tend to agree.” 




Judgments 

In our suggested writing exercise, judgments are also to lie exJ 
c'adcd. By judgments, we shall mean all expressions of the write/r 
approval or disapproval of the occurrences, persons, or objects he ii 
ascribing. For example, a report cannot say, “It was a wonder 
n” but must say something like this: “It has been driven 50,1 
ndes and has never required any repairs.” Again statements like 
“jack lied to us” must be suppressed in favor of the more vcrifialr 
suement, “Jack told as he didn't have the keys to his car W$ 
hin. However, when he pulled a handkerchief out of his jxickq 
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pw minutes later, a bunch of car keys fell out.” Also a report may 
MM itiy, “The senator was stubborn, defiant, and uncooperative," 
M “ I he senator courageously stood by his principles”; it muse say 
■Me.id, “The senator’s vote was the only one against the bill.” 

I Drfjny people regard statements like the following as statements 

■ Im": "Jack lied to us,” “Jerry is a thief," “Tommy is clever." 
Hmidinarily employed, however, die word “lied” involves first an 
Hlrcncc (that Jack knew otherwise and deliberately misstated die 
I*-' and secondly a judgment (that the speaker disapproves of 
H|t he has inferred that Jack did). In the other two instances, we 
Hy substitute such expressions as, “Jerry was convicted of theft 
Hn served two years at Waupun,” and “Tommy plays the violin, 
Hi'- lus class in school, and is captain of the debating team.” After 
Htuxayofa man that be is a “thief” is to say In effect, “He has stolen 
pd will steal again "—which is more of a prediction than a report. 
Hen to say, “He has stolen," is to make an inference (and simul- 
Hexusly to pass a judgment) on an act about which there may be 
Hfri- ncc of opinion among those who have examined the evidence 
Hon which the conviction was obtained. But to say that he was 
■nnvK tcd of theft” is to make a statement capable of being agreed 
Mon through verification in court and prison records. 

Iflkirutific verifiability rests upon the external observadon of facts, 
Jm upon the heaping up of judgments. If one person says, “Peter 

■ • <!• .ulbeat,” and another says, “I think so too,” the statement has 
pM I rn verified. In court eases, considerable trouble is sometimes 
Hivl by witnesses who cannot distinguish their judgments from 
p* 11.1\ upon which those judgments arc based. Cross-examinations 
■Ad* r these circumstances go something like this: 

wii 1 . : That dirty doublc-crosscr Jacobs ratted on me. 

1 r 1 vsi. attorney: Your honor, I object. 

FJi'i' i: (Dejection sustained. (Witness’s remark is stricken from the 
P* •>« < I ) Now, try to tell the court exactly what happened. 

1 He double-crossed me, the dirty, lying rati 
in 11 -;\h attorney: Your honor, I object! 

I • .1: Objection sustained. (Witness’s remark is again stricken from 

lb* in «rd.) Will the witness try to stick to the facts. 
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witness: But I’m telling you the facts, your honor. He did dout 
cross me. 

This can continue indefinitely unless the cross-examiner exereij 
some ingenuity in order to get at the facts behind the judgn 
To the witness it is a “fact” that he was “double-crossed.” Oftm 
hours of patient questioning are required before the factual I 
of the judgment arc revealed. 

Many words, of course, simultaneously convey a report and 
judgment «n the fact reported, as will be discussed more fully io 
later chaper. For the purposes of a report as here defined, thci 
should be ivoided. Instead of “sneaked in,” one might say “entert 
quietly”; iistead of “politicians,” “congressmen,” or “aldermen,*^ 
“candidates for office"; instead of “bureaucrat,” “public officii* 
instead of '“tramp,” “homeless unemployed”; instead of “dictati 
set-up," “centralized authority”; instead of “crackpots,” “holder^ 
uncommon views.” A newspaper reporter, for example, is not | 
mitted to write, “A crowd of suckers came to listen to Sen 
Smith last evening in that rickety firetrap and ex-dive that disfig 
the south edge of town.” Instead he says, “Between seventy-five aid 
a hundred people heard an address last evening by Senator Smith at 
the Evergrccn Gardens near the South Side city limits.” 


Snarl-Words and Purr-Words 

Throughout this book, it is important to remember that we are 
considerin| language not as an isolated phenomenon, but languid 
in action-language in the full context of the nonlinguistic e 
which are its setting. The making of noises with the vocal orga 
is a musedar activity, and like other muscular activities, often in¬ 
voluntary. Our responses to powerful stimuli, such as to someth! 
that makesus very angry, are a complex of muscular and physiol 
ical eventt: the contracting of fighting muscles, the increased 
blood pressure, change in body chemistry, clutching one’s hair, ad 
so on, and he making of noises, such as growls and snarls. We arc 
a little too dignified, perhaps, to growl like dogs, but wc do the 


Htai Inrst tiling and substitute series of words, such as “You dirty 
Tyiil.h < rosier!” “The filthy scum!” Similarly, if we are pleasurably 
yili.it>> I. v^e may, instead of purring or wagging the tail, say 
■wil'v like “She’s the sweetest girl in all the world!” 

[perches such as these arc, as direct expressions of approval or 
■^|>l»uval> judgments in their simplest form. They may be said 
Kbr hi„Y>* m equivalents of snarling and purring. “She’s the sweet- 
^,1 ;,i all the world” is not a statement about die girl; it is a 
Bfi, This seems to be a fairly obvious fact; nevertheless, it is sur- 
Kiuig ), 0 vv often, when such a statement is made, both the speaker 
Eld (he lic^arcr feel that something has been said about the girl. 
Elite error is especially common in the interpretation of utterances 
m and editorialists in some of their more excited dcnuncia- 

■km of “Reds,” “greedy monopolists,” “Wall Street,” “radicals,” 
ptiicign ideologies,” and in their more fulsome dithyrambs about 
Eui way oi life.” Constantly, because of the impressive sound of the 
Ebnh ,j, e elaborate structure of the sentences, and the appearance 
■ Intellectual progression, we get die feeling that something is 
Brig -.aid about something. On closer examination, however, we 
Bti.vcr that these utterances merely say, “What 1 hate (‘Reds,’ 
Kv >11 Street,’ or whatever) I hate very, very much,” and “What I 
Ike four -wa y life*) I like very, very much.” We may call such 
Elf unices “ sn arl-words” and “purr-words." They arc not reports 
| t „ nliing conditions in the extensional world in any way. 

['!>• call these judgments “snarl-words” and “purr-words” does 
HM mean that we should simply shrug them off. It means that we 
bhiml>l he careful to allocate the meaning correctly —placing such 
L dement as “She’s the sweetest girl in die world” as a revelation 
|| ,| l( . speaker’s state of mind, and not as a revelation of facts about 
,||ii- gul. If the “snarl-words” about “Reds,” or “greedy monopolists" 
■|ir ,»lompanied by verifiable reports (which would also mean that 
| | )avc previously agreed as to who, specifically, is meant by the 
|« mi . "Re<J s ” or “greedy monopolists”), we might find reason to be 
)im ,i% disturbed as the speaker. If the “purr-words" about the 
,, | CNl girl in die world are accompanied by verifiable reports 

N |.. |, c r appearance, manners, skill in cooking, and so on, wc 

i, t f,,ul reason to admire her too. But “snarl-words" and “purr- 
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words” as sua, unaccompanied by reports, offer nothing further to j 
discuss, excep possibly the question, “Why do you feel as you do? 

It is usual} fruitless to debate such questions as “Was Preside" 
Roosevelt a peat statesman or merely a skillful politician? ’ “Is l 
music of Wgncr the greatest music of all time or is it inert 
hysterical sceeching?” “Which is the finer sport, tennis or has 
ball?” “Coul! Joe Louis in his prime have licked Bob Fitzsimmo 
in his prime:* To take sides on such issues of conflicting judgmeni 
is to reduce oeself to the same level of stubborn imbecility as oneM 
opponents. lat to ask questions of the form, “Why do you lik<l 
(or dislike) ioosevclt (or Wagner, or tennis, or Joe Louis) ? is to| 
learn somethng about one’s friends and neighbors. After listen! nj| 
to their opinons and their reasons for them, we may leave the dis 
cussion sligh.y wiser, slightly better informed, and perhaps slights! 
less one-sidet than we were before the discussion began. 

How Judgments Stop Thought 

A judgmeit (“He is a fine boy,” “It was a beautiful servic 
“Baseball is 1 healthful sport,” “She is an awful bore ) is a co 
elusion, sumning up a large number of previously observed fa 
The reader 3 probably familiar with the fact that students aim 
always have difficulty in writing themes of the required leng 
because thee ideas give out after a paragraph or two. The rea“ 
for this is tbt those early paragraphs contain so many judgmi 
that there is little left to be said. When the conclusions arc ca 
fully exclude!, however, and observed facts arc given instead, th* 
is never any trouble about the length of papers; in fact, they tefl 
to become t<o long, since inexperienced writers, when told to gl 
facts, often give far more than are necessary, because they 1ST 
discriminate between the important and the trivial. 

Still anotlcr consequence of judgments early in the course 
a written execise—and this applies also to hasty judgments in evci _ 
day thoughi-is the temporary blindness they induce. When,; for 
example, an tssay starts with the words, “He was a real Wall Street 
executive,” <r “She was a typical cute little co-ed, if we continlll 
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I Wming at all, we must make all our later statements consistent with 
l Utose judgments. The result is that all the individual characteristics 
ul this particular “executive” or this particular “co-ed” are lost 
plgl" of entirely; and the rest of the essay is likely to deal not with 
1 observed facts, but with the writer’s private notion (based on pre- 
nflomly read stories, movies, pictures, and so forth) of what “Wall 
wo executives” or “typical co-cds” look like. The premature judg- 
♦nii, that is, often prevents us from seeing what is directly in front 
Wit nv Even if the writer feels sure at the beginning of a written 
1 ise that the man he is describing is a “loafer” or that the scene 
» describing is a “beautiful residential suburb,” he will con- 
Klleiitiously keep such notions out of his head, lest his vision be 
tructed. 


Banting 

■ In the course of wridng reports of personal experiences, it will 
T| found that in spite of all endeavors to keep judgments out, some 
Jill creep in. An account of a man, for example, may go like this: 
rH' bid apparently not shaved for several days, and his face and 
pin I v were covered with grime. His shoes were torn, and his coat, 
felhi' It was several sizes too small for him, was spotted with dried 
py " Now, in spite of the fact that no judgment has been stated, 
Tvny obvious one is implied. Let us contrast this with another 

_ription of the same man. "Although his face was bearded and 

^Hgbucd, his eyes were clear, and he looked straight ahead as he 
fwi.li v rapidly down the road. He looked very tall; perhaps the 
f that his coat was too small for him emphasized that impression. 

I b \v.u carrying a book under his left arm, and a small terrier 
■I) .1 his heels.” In this example, the impression about the same 
ffllWti is uxisidcrably changed, simply by the inclusion of new dc- 
pffl< and ihc subordination of unfavorable ones. Even if explicit 
plgmi-uts are kept out of one’s wridng, implied judgments will 
npt in. 

- I low, then, can we ever give an impartial report? The answer is, 
•*l .. r, that we cannot attain complete impartiality while we 
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use the language of everyday life. Even with the very impersa 
language of science, the task is sometimes difficult. Nevertht 
we can, by being aware of the favorable or unfavorable feelings thj 
certain words and facts can arouse, attain enough impartiality ■ 
practical purposes. Such awareness enables us to balance the impjr 
favorable and unfavorable judgments against each other. To lea 
to do this, it is a good idea to write two essays at a time on thj 
same subject, both strict reports, to be read side by side: the fin 
to contain facts and details likely to prejudice the reader in fafl 
of the subject, the second to contain those likely to prejudice | 
reader against it. For example: 


He had white teeth. His teeth were uneven. 

His eyes were blue, his hair blond He rarely looked people i 
and abundant. in the eye. 

He had on a clean blue shirt. His shirt was frayed at the cut) 
He often helped his wife with the He rarely got through dryitu 
dishes. dishes without breaking a fcvij 

His pastor spoke very highly r of His grocer said he was alwaj 
him. slow about paying his bills. 


Slanting Both Ways at Once 

This process of selecting details favorable or unfavorable to tl 
subject being described may be termed slanting. Slanting gives 1 
explicit judgments, but it differs from reporting in that it delibcratj 
makes certain judgments inescapable. The writer striving for ini 
partiality will, therefore, take care to slant both for and against ha 
subject, trying as conscientiously as he can to keep the balance tve< 
The next stage of the exercise, then, should be to rewrite the p&rajH 
essays into a single coherent essay in which details on both $i <9 
are included. 

His teeth were white, but uneven; his eyes were blue, his hair b 
and abundant. He did not often look people straight in the eye. Hit 
shirt was slightly frayed at the cuffs, but it was clean. He frequei' 
helped his wife with the dishes, but he broke many of them. Opin 
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Itt.i In mi in the community was divided. His grocer said he was slow 
paying his bills, but his pastor spokcC very highly of him. 

1 < x.ituple is, of course, oversimplified and admittedly not 
t jji.nrful. But practice in writing s uch essays will first of all 
l|t» prevent one from slipping unconsciously from observable 
Tin pulgmcnts; that is, from “He ■'was a member of the Ku 
§Kl.in" to “the dirty scoundrel!” Neoct, it will reveal how little 
HLlly want to be impartial anyway* especially about our best 
ptl«, 'Mir parents, our alma mater, ou r own children, our coun- 
fllir company we work for, the product' we sell, our com- 
|i*i product, or anything else in whi ch our interests are deeply 
E|«r.t Finally, wc will discover that, even if wc have no wish 
B| impartial, we write more clearly, cnore forcefully, and more 
kingly by this process of sticking as close as possible to ob- 
fthl. facts. There will be, as someone once remarked, more 
Bjtowcr and less exhaust. 

I li'w weeks of practice in writing reports, slanted reports, and 
lh» slanted both ways will improve powers of observation, as 
Bln ability to recognize soundness of observation in the writings 
■hri>. A sharpened sense for the distinction between facts and 
|rt»cnts, facts and inferences, will reduce susceptibility to the 
hr* nf frenzied public opinion which* certain people find it to 
■r Inicrest to arouse. Alarming judgments and inferences can be 
1 appear inevitable by means of skillfully slanted reports. 
JlNkbr who is aware of the technique of slanting, however, is 
jjlllvi K difficult to stampede by such methods. He knows too 
III that there may be other relevant facts which have been left out. 


covering One’s Bias 

lit,, however, a caution is necessary. When a newspaper tells 
P Wi.iv m a way that we dislike, leaving out facts wc think impor- 
1 mmI [’laying up unimportant facts ir» ways that we think un- 
• *»•*. ’ 1 re often tempted to say, “Look how they’ve slanted the 

•»y! What a dirty trick!” In making such a statement wc are. 
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of course, making an inference about the newspaper’s editors. W| 
are assuming that what seems important or unimportant to us secf 
equally important or unimportant to them, and on the basis of tha 
assumption we arc inferring that the editors “deliberately” gnvi 
the story a misleading emphasis. Is this necessarily the case? 
die reader, as an outsider, say whether a sory assumes a given fp 
because the editors “deliberately slanted it that way” or bee 
that was the way the events appeared to them? 

The point is that, by the process of selccuon and abstr; 
imposed on us by our own interests and background, experic 
comes to all of us (including newspaper editors) already “slant* 

If you happen to be pro-CIO, pro-Citholic, and a midget-q 
racing fan, your ideas of what is important or unimportant will * 
necessity be different from those of a man who happens to be in 
different to all three of your favorite interests. If, then, some ne 
papers often seem to side with the big businessman on public issjj 
the reason is less a matter of “deliberate* slanting than the fact tlj 
publishers are often, in enterprises as large as modern urban net 
papers, big businessmen themselves, accustomed both in work 
in social life to associating with other big businessmen. Ncvcrthej 
the best newspapers, whether owned by "big businessmen” or no 
often do try to tell us as accurately as possible what is going '.‘9 
in the world, because they arc run by newspapermen who conofi 
it to be part of their professional responsibility to present fairly | 
conflicting points of view in controversial issues. Such newsp 
men arc reporters indeed. 

But to get back to our exercises—tbe importance of trying! 
“slant both ways” lies not in the hope of achieving a godlike lit 
partiality in one’s thinking and writing—which is manifestly^ 
impossible goal. It lies in discovering wbat poor reporters most, 
us really are—in other words, how little we see of the world sijjl 
we of necessity sec it from our own point of view. To discover off 
own biases is the beginning of wisdom. 

If one man says, “Co-operatives will be the salvation of Amc qj| 
and another replies, “Co-operatives arc un-American,” they m3HP 
as well stop talking right there. If, however, one says, “Co-operatiSf 
seem to me, from where I sit, to offer a solution to our problem** 
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■lid the other says, "From where 1 sit, they look like a pretty vicious 
Lmiiution,” the possibility of further communication between the 
>i' 1 mains. “Whenever agreement or assent is arrived at in human 
lairs . . . this agreement is reached by linguistic processes, or else 
_J|* not reached.” To be aware of one’s own “slant” and to be able 
B make allowances for it is to remain capable of continuing those 
[uistic processes that may eventually lead to agreement. 


nications 

[J. Here arc a number of statements which the reader may attempt to 
H»iiv as judgments, inferences, or reports. Since the distinctions are 
l always clear-cut, a one-word answer will not ordinarily be adequate, 
■e licit we are concerned here with the nature of the statements, not 
111 Iruth or falsity; for example, the statement, “Water freezes at io° 
(invade,” is, although inaccurate, a report. 

She goes to church only in order to show off her clothes. 

I iample analysis: In usual circumstances under which such a state- 
I iwnt would be made, this would be an inference, since people ordi- 
I nariiy would not admit that they go to church for that reason. A 
I judgment is also strongly implied, since it is assumed that one 
I ought to have better reasons. 

B. There is something essentially unclean about eating meat and fish. 
B Clary Grant has lots of personality. 

J|. ' Hough-grained Split Leather Brief Case; artificial leather gussets, 
ion lock with key. 16 x n in. Color: black or brown. Shpg. wt. a 
I l*f ice, $4.86.” —Scars, Roebuck and Company Catalog 

“Commuter—one who spends his life 
In riding to and from his wife; 

A man who shaves and takes a train 
And then rides back to shave again.” 

—E. B. WHITE 

I To commit murder is wrong under all circumstances. 

1 I lie Russian people do not want war. 

I I li a typical bureaucrat. 
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9. An intelligent man makes his own opportunities, 
xo. The senators support of the bill was a move to catch the vet< 
vote. 

xr. “This is the eve of the meeting in Philadelphia of the traitors, tattd 
demalions, political degenerates and imbeciles and the leaven of gul’ 
innocents who have adopted Henry Wallace as a composite fool a 
mahatma for the campaign of 1948. To the Communists, he is a foq 
To the few earnest fools in his following, he is a Guru. They are 
ing a convention according to the regular American political forms, bfl 
with some variations, to nominate as their candidate for President 
candidate of Josef Stalin.” 

— westbrook pegler, in his column of July 22, 1 
12. “Was there really a pressing national emergency? Harry Tru 
said there was. But who was talking—the President or the political 
Harry Truman’s call for a special session of Congress was made at | 
political convention; it would be judged largely on its political ti 
and for its political effect. Harry Truman, who, like all Presidt 
occupies a dual position as head of the Government and leader c 
political party, had used his powers as President to further his p 
fortune. 

“The maneuver was almost unprecedented. Not since 1856 1 
President called back Congress in an election year. It was a dar 
stroke of political chicanery. . . — Time, July 26, 191 

*3. “That time of year thou may’st in me behold 
When yellow leaves, or few, or none do hang 
Upon those boughs that shake against the cold. 

Bare ruined choirs where late the sweet birds sang.” 

—William shakespeare 
14. “And Adam lived an hundred and thirty years, and begat a son fl 
his likeness, after his image; and called his name Seth: And the days 
Adam after he had begotten Seth were eight hundred years: and l| 
begat sons and daughters: And all the days that Adam lived were n' 
hundred and thirty years: and he died.” —Genesis 5:3^ 

II. In addition to trying such exercises in report writing and the (fl 
elusion of judgments and inferences as arc suggested in this chapttty 1 
the reader might try writing (a) reports heavily slanted against persons 
or organizations he lilies, and (b) reports heavily slanted in favor 0/ 
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JWMnn-. or organizations he dislikes. For example, imagine that your 
Juiuhron club or fraternity or lodge is a subversive organization and 
■p*rt all the facts about its activities and members upon which un- 
Mvoidhlc inferences could be made; or imagine that one of your most 
■lingtr cable neighbors has been offered a job two thousand miles away 
Mil write a factual letter of recommendation to help him get the job. 
■U<h exercises are a necessary preliminary to “slanting both ways at 
Mir,'" which is obviously an impossible task for anyone who sees things 
■ only one way. 

I III Harry Thompson visited Russia in 1935”; “Rex Davis is a 
■llliiiii.iirc”; “Betty Armstrong does not believe in God.” Accepting 
Blent' ihrec statements as true, write several hundred words of un- 
Mindr.l inferences, and inferences upon inferences, about these people. 
K)| Course, you don’t know who Harry Thompson, Rex Davis, and Betty 
Mimtrong are, but don’t let that stop you. Just go ahead and make 
Hfarcmcs. 

I IV. Selecting a subject about which you arc almost completely un- 
plmmrd, such as “Whither Modern Youth?” “The Evils of Burcauc- 
Biy," ‘The CIO: a Threat to the American Way,” “The National 
Mini i.it ion of Manufacturers: a Threat to Democracy,” “The Future 
m Women,” “Let’s Cut Out the Fads and Frills in Education,” or “The 
luml<. Yesterday and Today," write a one-thousand-word essay con- 
solely of sweeping generalizations, broad judgments, and un- 
■Kwi'lr.l inferences. Use plenty of “loaded” words. Knock off five points 
pul of a possible 100) for each verifiable fact used. If you can con- 
■Mcntly score 95 or better on all these and other such topics, and your 
■familiar and spelling are plausible, quit your present job. Fame anc 
Ml unc arc within your grasp. 




4. Contexts 


[Onbring as\cd to define Nett/ Orleans jazz]: "Man, when y 
got a ask w hat it is, you'll never get to know" 

LOUIS AKMSTROll 

Dinonary definitions frequently offer verbal substitutes for tuU 
urn{'.own term which only conceal a lack °f rea ^ understand utj 
Thu a person might look U P a foreign word and be quite si ' 
ficd tt'ith the meaning "bullfinch" urithout the slightest ability' 
to iisntify or describe this bird. Understanding does not cowT 
throsgh dealings with words alone, but rather with the thing* 
for thick they stand. Dictionary definitions permit us to hide 
fron ourselves and others the extent of our ignorance. 

H. K. IIUSE’j 


How Dictionaries Are Made 

It is an almost universal belief that every word has a < 
meaning, tyt we learn these meanings principally from teach 
and gramnurians (except that most of the time we don’t bother 
so that wctfdinarily speak “sloppy English”), and that dictionar 
and grammars are the supreme authority in matters of meani 
and usage. Few people ask by what authority the writers of dic 2 
tionaries aid grammars say what they say. The docility with whfcjF 
most peopkbow down to the dictionary is amazing, and the pcr*3 
who says, 'Well, the dictionary is wrong!” is looked upon as out 
of his mini 

Let us s« how dictionaries arc made and how the editors arriv< 
at definition What follows applies, incidentally, only to those d 
tionary offitf where first-hand, original research goes on—not thos 
in which editors simply copy existing dictionaries* The task of I 

•From Tit literacy of the Literate by H. R. Huso, copyright, 1933, by It 
Appleton-Ccoel Company, Inc. Reprinted by permission of Appietoc-C 
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Mimg a dictionary begins with the reading of vast amounts of the 
■Tithi"' of the period or subject that it is intended to cover. As 
1 minors read, they copy on cards every interesting or rare word, 
ty unusual or peculiar occurrence of a common word, a large 
film of common words in their ordinary uses, and also the 
in which each of these words appears, thus: 


pail 

Tire dairy pails bring home increase of milk 
Keats, Endymion 
h 41-45 


I ’Put is to say, the context of each word is collected, along with 
Word itself. For a really big job of dictionary writing, such as the 
wfo' t English Dictionary (usually bound in about twenty-five 
■limes), millions of such cards arc collected, and the task of edit- 
txcupics decades. As the cards arc collected, they arc alphabet- 
Kn) and sorted. When the sorting is completed, there will be for 
T(i)i word anywhere from two to three to several hundred illustra- 
m quotations, each on its card. 

t> define a word, then, the dictionary editor places before him 
Mack of cards illustrating that word; each of the cards represents 
etual use of the word by a writer of some literary or historical 
Afm ranee. He reads the cards carefully, discards some, rereads 
rest, and divides up the stack according to what he thinks are 
At m veral senses of the word. Finally, he writes his definitions, 
Ifellou ing the hard-and-fast rule that each definition must be based 
what the quotations in front of him reveal about the meaning 
if (he word. The editor cannot be influenced by what he thinks 
1 jjlvrii word ought to mean. He must work according to the cards. 
If Dot at all. 

I 'IV writing of a dictionary, therefore, is not a task of setting up 
feinhoriiative statements about the “true meanings” of words, but a 
fiul. of recording, to the best of one’s ability, what various words 
have meant to authors in the distant or immediate past. The writer 
i'I ■' dictionary is a historian, not a lawgiver. If, for example, we had 
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been writing a dictionary in 1890, or even as late as 1919, we c 
have said that the word “broadcast” means “to scatter” (seed and sft 1 
on) but we could not have decreed that from 1921 on, the comm 
est meaning of the word should become “to disseminate audit! 
messages, etc., by wireless telephony.” To regard the dictionary sis I 
an “authority,” therefore, is to credit the dictionary writer with,! 
gifts of prophecy which neither he nor anyone else possesses. Ini 
choosing our words when we speak or write, we can be guidei “ 
by the historical record afforded us by the dictionary, but we can) 
be bound by it, because new situations, new experiences, new in-1 
ventions, new feelings, are always compelling us to give new uses 
to old words. Looking under a “hood,” we should ordinarily haw 
found, five hundred years ago, a monk; today, we find a motorca 
engine. 


Verbal and Physical Contexts 

The way in which the dictionary writer arrives at his dcfinitioi 
is merely the systematization of the way in which we all learn tm 
meanings of words, beginning at infancy, and continuing for r" 
rest of our lives. Let us say that we have never heard die wo 
“oboe” before, and we overhear a conversation in which the folios 
ing sentences occurs 

He used to be the best oboe player in town. . . . Whenever tbjj 
came to that oboe part in the third movement, he used to get vd 
excited. ... I saw him one day at the music shop, buying a new 
reed for his oboe. ... He never liked to play the clarinet after Hie I 
started playing the oboe. ... He said it wasn’t much fun, because it 1 
was too easy. 

Although the word may be unfamiliar, its meaning becomes c; 
to us as we listen. After hearing die first sentence, we know that ^ 
“oboe" is “played,” so that it must be cither a game or a mu$i<| 
instrument. With the second sentence the possibility of its bell 
a game is eliminated. With each succeeding sentence the possibiS 
ties as to whaL an “oboe" may be are narrowed down until wc get 
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b fanly clear idea of what is meant. This is how we learn by verbal 
mi 'text. 

■ But even independently of this, we learn by physical and social 
■WtcM. Let us say that wc arc playing golf and that we have hit 
Hfc h.dl in a certain way with certain unfortunate results, so that 
■M companion says to us, “That’s a bad slice." He repeats this 
■Bark every time our ball fails to go straight. If we are reasonably 
■light, we learn in a very short time to say, when it happens again, 
rival's a bad slice.” On one occasion, however, our friend says 
B ii >. “That’s not a slice this time; that’s a bool In this case wc 
■bander what has happened, and wc wonder what is different about 
Hie hi t siroke from those previous. As soon as we make the distinc- 
femi. we have added still another word to our vocabulary. The result 

■ lb.11 after nine holes of golf, we can use both these words ac- 
hur.iK ly—and perhaps several others as well, such as “divot,” “num- 
■tt-tivc iron,” “approach shot,” without ever having been told 
■A</t they mean. Indeed, we may play golf for years without ever 
■hut; able 10 give a dictionary definition, of “to slice”: “To strike 
■hr hall) so that the face of the club draws inward across the face 

■ the ball, causing it to curve toward the right in flight (with a 
Htfh 1 handed player)” ( Webster's New International Dictionary). 
Hut even without being able to give such a definition, we should 
■ill he able to use the word accurately whenever the occasion 
Htnandcd. 

I Wc learn the meanings of practically all our words (which are, 

■ will be remembered, merely complicated noises), not from dic- 
Boii.iiics, not from definitions, but from hearing these noises as 
Hl*7 accompany actual situations in life and learning to associate 
■frtuiii noises with certain situations. Even as dogs learn to recog- 

"words,” as for example by hearing “biscuit” at the same time 
hi im actual biscuit is held before their noses, so do we all learn 
pi Interpret language by being aware of the happenings that accom¬ 
pany the noises people make at us—by being aware, in short, of 
■Mitcxts. 

I'hr definitions given by little children in school show clearly 
fcmv 1 hey associate words with situations; they almost always define 
In terms of physical and social contexts: “Punishment is when you 
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have been bad and they put you in a closet and don’t let you have 
any supper.” “Newspapers are what the paper boy brings and youl 
wrap up the garbage with it.” These 3re good definitions. The mainl 
reason that they cannot be used in dictionaries is that they are tooj 
specific; it would be impossible to list the myriads of situations in I 
which every word has been used. For this reason, dictionaries givd 
definitions on a high level of abstraction; that is, with particular 
references left out for the sake of conciseness. This is another reaj 
son why it is a great mistake to regard a dictionary definition a 
telling us all about a word. 


Extensional and Intensional Meaning 

From this point on, it will be necessary to employ some sped 
terms in talking about meaning: extensional meaning, which wil 
also be referred to as denotation, and intensional meaning —note tff 
s— which will also be referred to as connotation. Briefly explained 
the extensional meaning of an utterance is that which it points tbl 
or denotes in the extensional world, referred to in Chapter 2 abovj 
That is to say, the extensional meaning is something that canni 
be expressed in words, because it is that which words stand for. A 
easy way to remember this is to put your hand over your mouji 
and point whenever you are asked to give an extensional meat 

J?~ H 

The intensional meaning of a word or expression, on the c 
hand, is that which is suggested (connoted) inside one’s heat 
Roughly speaking, whenever we express the meaning of words by ] 
uttering more words, we are giving intensional meaning, or con-1 
notations. To remember this, put your hand over your eyes and 1 
let the words spin around in your head. 


" NSIONAL and intensional meaning 



JL 

I Utterances may have, of course, both extensional and intensional 
fticmung. If they have no intensional meaning at all—that is, if 
Rliry start no notions whatever spinning about in our heads—they 
■re meaningless noises, like foreign languages that we do not under- 
Piiiiil. On the other hand, it is possible for utterances to have no 
■*i< mional meaning at all, in spite of the fact that they may start 
hiiinv notions spinning about in our heads. The statement, “Angels 
BW‘1» over my bed at night,” is one that has intensional but no 
Bllrmional meaning. This does not mean that there are no angels 
wauhing over my bed at night When wc say that the statement 
hM "o extensional meaning, we are merely saying that we cannot 
fce, touch, photograph, or in any scientific manner detect the pres- 
■yinr n( angels. The result is that, if an argument begins on the 
•til' t whether or not angels watch over my bed, there is no teay 
[»/ ending the argument to the satisfaction of all disputants, the 
Kinr.iians and the non-Christians, the pious and the agnostic, the 
UUV'itital and the scientific. Therefore, whether we believe in angels 
mi in .1. knowing in advance that any argument on the subject will 
F I"-di endless and futile, wc can avoid getting into fights about it. 

I When, on the other hand, statements have extensional content, 
[M when wc say, “This room is fifteen feet long,” arguments can 
ftninr to a close. No matter how many guesses there are about the 
■ViiK'h of the room, all discussion ceases when someone produces a 
ltn|i< measure. This, then, is the important difference between cx- 
IniMi'nal and intensional meanings: namely, when utterances have 
|»irn\ional meanings, discussion can be ended and agreement 
0 lilted; when utterances have intensional meanings only and no 
•«ii ir.ional meanings, arguments may, and often do, go on in- 
i!> finitely. Such arguments can result only in irreconcilable conflict. 
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Among individuals, they may result in the breaking up of frier 
ships; in society, they often split organizations into bitterly oppe 
groups; among nations they may aggravate existing tensions i 
seriously as to become real obstacles to the peaceful settling < 
disputes. 

Arguments of this kind may be termed “non-sense argument 
because they arc based on utterances about which no sense dal 
can be collected. Needless to say, there arc occasions when the 
hyphen may be omitted—that depends on one’s feelings toward t 
particular argument under consideration. The reader is request*; 
to provide his own examples of “non-sense arguments.” Even thj 
foregoing example of the angels may give offense to some people 
in spite of the fact that no attempt is made to deny or affirm th* 
existence of angels. He can imagine, therefore, the uproar thif 
might result from giving a number of examples from thcologj 
politics, law, economics, literary criticism, and other fields in whicn 
it is not customary to distinguish clearly sense from non-sense. 


The “One Word, One Meaning” Fallacy 

Everyone, of course, who has ever given any thought to the 
meanings of words has noticed that they are always shifting a 
changing in meaning. Usually, people regard this as a misfortune 
because it “leads to sloppy thinking” and “mental confusion.” Tol 
remedy this condition, they arc likely to suggest that we should all I 
agree on “one meaning" for each word and use it only with that 
meaning. Thereupon it will occur to them that we simply cann^ 
make people agree in this way, even if we could set up an ironck 
dictatorship under a committee of lexicographers who would pla 
censors in every newspaper office and microphones in every hom 
The situation, therefore, appears hopeless. 

Such an impasse is avoided when wc start with a new premia 
altogether—one of the premises upon which modern linguist 
thought is based: namely, that no word ever has exactly the san 
meaning twice. The extent to which this premise fits the facts can I 
be demonstrated in a number of ways. First, if we accept the propc 
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III HI that the contexts of an utterance determine its meaning, it 
nines apparent that since no two contexts are ever exactly the 
Line, no two meanings can ever be exactly the same. How can we 
nfW the meaning” even for so common an expression as “to believe 
lit" when it can be used in such sentences as the following: 

I I believe in you (I have confidence in you). 

I I believe in democracy (I accept the principles implied by the term 
Hnocracy). 

F I believe in Santa Claus (It is my opinion that Santa Claus exists). 

I Secondly, we can take, for example, a word of “simple” meaning 
like "kettle.” But when John says “kettle," its intcnsional meanings 
Lt him are the common characteristics of all the kettles John re- 
jin mbers. When Peter says “ketde,” however, its intcnsional mean¬ 
ings to him arc the common characteristics of all the kettles he 
■members. No matter how small or how negligible the differences 
Li, ;y be between John's "fettle” and Peter's "fettle,” there is some 
Mill fierce. 

I Finally, let us examine utterances in terms of extcnsional mean¬ 
ings. If John, Peter, Harold, and George each say “my typewriter,” 
Wr would have to point to four different typewriters to get the ex- 
itrnsiun.il meaning in each case: John’s new Underwood, Peter’s old 
p nona, Harold’s L. C Smith, and the undenotable intended “type- 
Bvutcr" that George plans some day to buy: “My typewriter, when 
J buy one, will be a noiseless.” Also, if John says “my typewriter" 
[|i»I iy, and again “my typewriter” tomorrow, the extcnsional mean- 
|n,: iv different in the two cases, because the tyj>cwriter is not 
H.icily the same from one day to the next (nor from one minute 
In the next): slow processes of wear, change, and decay are going 
mi u.nstantly. Although we can say, then, that the differences in 
lln meanings of a word on one occasion, on another occasion a 
Inimite later, and on still another occasion another minute later, are 
negligible, we cannot say that the meanings arc exactly the same. 

Tn say dogmatically that we know what a word means in advance 
<■/ n. utterance is nonsense. All we can know in advance is approxi¬ 
mately what it will mean. After the utterance, wc interpret what has 
In hi said in the light of both verbal and physical contexts, and act 
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according to our incrpretation. An examination of the verbal coif 
text of an utterance as well as the examination of the 1 
itself, directs us to tk intcnsional meanings; an examination of tl|j 
physical context direts us to the cxtcnsional meanings. When Johj_ 
says to James, “Brin: roe that book, will you?" James looks in the] 
direction of John’s pinted finger (physical context) and secs a des 
with several books at it (physical context); he thinks back ( 
their previous conversation (verbal context) and knows which i 
those books is being referred to. 

Interpretation mut be based, therefore, on the totality of cq9 
texts. If it were o the wise, we should not be able to account for tl 
fact that even if we ilil to use the right (customary) words in sondl 
situations, people car very frequently understand us. For exampj 

A: Gosh, look at tbt second baseman gol 

B (looking): You cean the shortstop? 

A: Yes, that's what I mean. 

A: There must be xuncthing wrong with the oil line; the engiflj 
has started to balk. 

B: Don’t you mean‘gas line”? 

A: Yes—didn’t I 5* gas line? 

Contexts sometimes indicate so clearly what we mean that often 
we do not even hav< to say what we mean in order to be t 


The Ignoring of Contexts 

It is clear, then, tht the ignoring of contexts in any act of intfi 
pretation is at best a sapid practice. At its worst, it can be a viciot 
practice. A common sample is the sensational newspaper story in I 
which a few words jy a public personage arc torn out of their ' 
context and made tl: basis of a completely misleading accour 
There is the inciden of an Armistice Day speaker, a universitjB 
teacher, who declaredbeforc a high-school assembly thar the Gettyi 
burg Address was "2powerful piece of propaganda." The coma 
clearly revealed that *propaganda” was being used according to its * 
dictionary meanings ether titan according to its popular meaningsjH 
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HI iilm revealed that the speaker was a very great admirer of Lin- 
piln - . However, the local newspaper, completely ignoring the con- 
llkt, presented the account in such a way as to convey the impression 
Itiit the speaker had called Lincoln a liar. On this basis, the news- 
|b|K'r Itegan a campaign against the instructor. The speaker remon- 
■tstrd with the editor of the newspaper, who replied, in effect, 
r I don’t care what else you said. You said the Gettysburg Address 
Bits propaganda, didn’t you?” This appeared to the editor complete 
Bool that Lincoln had been maligned and that the speaker deserved 
■D Iw discharged from his position at the university. Similar prac- 
Ikri may be found in advertisements. A reviewer may be quoted 
p> die jacket of a book as having said, “A brilliant work,” while 
Bulling of the context may reveal that what he really said was, “It 
Rim falls short of being a brilliant work.” There are some people 
Blin will always be able to find a defense for such a practice in 
Byfog, “But he did use the words, ‘a brilliant work,’ didn’t he?” 

I People in the course of argument very frequently complain about 
Bnrds meaning different things to different people. Instead of com- 
(Jil.tilling, they should accept it as a matter of course. It would be 
■tnrtliiig indeed if the word “justice,” for example, were to have 
Rlir •-.niic meaning to the nine justices of the United States Supreme 
fcntui; we should get nothing but unanimous decisions. It would 
Ik even more startling if “justice” meant the same to President 
I'ruman as to Joseph Stalin. If we can get deeply into our conscious- 
mm the principle that no word ever has the same meaning twice, 
fcyr will develop the habit of automatically examining contexts, and 
tliu enables us to understand better what others are saying. As it 
ti, however, we are all too likely, when a word sounds familiar, to 
Simme that we understand it even when we don’t. In this way we 
read into people's remarks meanings that were never intended. 
*1 lii-ii we waste energy in angrily accusing people of “intellectual 
tllilmncsty" or “abuse of words,” when their only sin is that they 
U«f words in ways unlike our own, as they can hardly help doing, 
r»|»> i-illy if their background has been widely different from ours. 
‘There arc eases of intellectual dishonesty and the abuse of words, of 
Course, but they do not always occur in the places where people 
llmik they do. 

In the study of history or of cultures other than our own, con- 
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texts take on special importance. To say, “There was no runnl 
water or electricity in the house,’’ does not condemn an Engl 
house in 1570, but says a great deal against a house in Chicago! 
1949. Again, if we wish to understand the Constitution of the Units 
Stales, it is not enough, as our historians now tell us, merely! 
look up all the words in the dictionary and to read the inuj 
pretations written by Supreme Court justices. We must see 1 
Constitution in its historical context; the conditions of life, the c 
rent ideas, the fashionable prejudices, and the probable inter 
of the people who drafted the Constitution. After all, the wi 
“The United States of America” stood for quite a different-si 
nation and a different culture in 1790 from what they stand ( 
today. When it comes to very big subjects, the range of conte( 
to be examined, verbal, social, and historical, may become 1 
large indeed. 


The Interaction of Words 

All this is not to say, however, dtat the reader might just a 
throw away his dictionary, since contexts arc so important l 
word in a sentence—any sentence in a paragraph, any parag 
in a larger unit—whose meaning is revealed by its context, is 
part of the context of the rest of the text. To look up a word i 
dictionary, therefore, frequently explains not only the word itse 
but the rest of the sentence, paragraph, conversation, or essay 1 
which it is found. All words witliin a given context interact t 
one another. 

Realizing, then, that a dictionary is a historical work, we shod 
understand the dictionary thus: “The word mother has most | 
quently been used in the past among English-speaking people'* 
indicate a female parent." From this we can safely infer, “If tT 
is how it has been used, that is what it probably means in the « 
tence 1 am trying to understand." This is what we normally < 
of course; after we look up a word in the dictionary, we re-exam* 
the context to see if the definition fits. If die context reads, “Mot 
began to form in the bottle,” one may have to look at the dictioi 
more carefully- 
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1 diitinnary definition, therefore, is an invaluable guide to inter- 
. Words do not have a single “correct meaning"; they 
My ti 1 groups of similar situations, which might be called areas of 
piiHK- It is for definition in terms of areas of meaning that a 
‘unary is useful. In each use of any word, we examine die par- 
r uintext and the extcnsional events denoted (if possible) to 
fever die point intended within the area of meaning. 


w> plications 


L 11 you were compiling a dictionary and had before you only the 
feting quotations, what definition would you write for the word 
NIIh'V Don’t just try to find a one-word synonym but write out a 
n twenty word definition. 

■' Me was exceptionally skillful with a shrdlu. 

1. I Ir says he needs a shrdlu to shape the beams. 

I saw Mr. Jenkins yesterday buying a new handle for his shrdlu. 
|, 'I he steel head of Jenkins’ shrdlu was badly chipped. 

Don’t bother with a saw or an ax; a shrdlu will do the job faster 
V better. 

Vlmii the following quotations make up a definition in less than 
)j(Uy words of “wanky.” 
fe ] lc seems to be perpetually wanky. 

L Some people feel most wanky in the early morning but I get that 
1 before supper. 

fe II you want to get over that wanky feeling, take Johnson’s 
IHigenixcd Yeast Tablets. 

|» Everybody feels more or less wanky on a hot, humid day. 

. . the wanky, wanky bluebell 
[ *11141 droops upon its stem . . . 

■Ik I nm not cross, just wanky. 

[ II Two new terms— ■extcnsional and intensional —were introduced 
I 1I1.1 chapter and will be used frequently in the rest of this book. 
Min leaders assume from the sound and the spelling that extcnsional 

. I "'m "extension” in the sense of "prolonging, stretching out" 

f|ud ili.tt intensional comes from “intention" meaning “purpose or dc- 
!liosc who are inclined to make such incorrect assumptions would 
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do well to read again pages 54-58, asking, “What do these terms r 
in this particular context?” 

There are a number of words which, depending on their c U u_ 
texts, denote sometimes "the act of and sometimes “the results ofcf| 
For example, compare the word “building" in the following sentenc 

a. The building of the stadium took three years. 

b. The building which was completed in 1897 still stands. 

In sentence a “building” refers to the “act of building,” “the buildtaj 
process"; in sentence b it refers to a “finished building.” Using t 
following words, compose parallel sentences in which the context mal 
clear a similar shift in meaning. 


knowledge 


creation 

destruction 


IV. Which of the following in the contexts in which they are likef 
to occur arc non-sense questions and which not? Can you tell why? 

1. Is democracy a failure? 

sample analysis: Unless there is reasonable agreement as to thft 
rxtcnsional meaning of “democracy" and “failure,” a discussion «* I 
this question is not likely to be fruitful. It might be broken up into! 
smaller questions such as these: “Assuming that democracy is a I 
success if 60 or more per cent of those able to vote in president] 
elections do vote, what was the percentage of voters in the clectift, 
of 1940, 1944, *94® . . . ?” “Assuming that democracy may j 
said to be reasonably successful if intelligent but undcrprivilegt 
children are given the opportunity to finish their schooling, wbj 
percentage of fourth grade children with I.Q.'s of over 125 finish 
high school?" If, however, we talk chiefly in terms of intension 
meanings of the terms “democracy” and “failure,” disagreeing— 
and ill-feeling are likely to result. In many contexts where such) 
question is brought up for discussion, it would seem to be a nnj jj 
sense question.) 

2. Did Abraham Lincoln write the Gettysburg Address? 

3. Why was I born? 

4. Is Eisenhower a greater general than Napoleon? 

5. Docs Frank Sinatra earn more money than Bing Crosby? 

6. Should women work after marriage? 

7. What is the meaning of life? 
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I 8. Ate whites more intelligent than Negroes? 

■ 9. Where do flies go in the wintertime? 

■II, Am 1 the first girl you ever kissed? 

B|« Will the position of the stars on March 29 be such as to augur a 
H^cr-.dul business trip if I start out on that date? My birthday is 
^■Vrinlwr 6 . 

Mi In the universe expanding? 

B{, “iirAR dorothy Dix: How can a wife tell when her husband loves 
Kf? I have been married ten years and my husband and I quarrel con* 
Mill I v I Ic beats me and swears at me, and then tells how much he loves 
Bp pud cries over it all. Now I would like to leave him and go back to 
By folks, but he won’t let me go. Says he can’t bear to be separated 
Km me. Please tell me what to do. Do you think he really loves me? 
BttNiiAPpy wife.” — Chicago Sun-Times, December 15, 1948 

I lb ,1.! Wendell Johnson’s discussion of non-sense questions in his 
1 ‘fople in Quandaries (Harper, 1946), pp. 289-92. 

I V. Keep a record of some arguments you overhear in the next twenty- 
Btir hours with these questions in mind: 

■ I. What is the question at issue? 

■ a. Is it a non-sense question or could it be answered by observation of 
llo disputed facts? 

■ J, To what extent do the participants reach agreement? If the argu- 
■trin mils in disagreement, can you think of any procedures that might 
pave helped to bring about agreement? 

I VI. If you think you are dear about the “one word, one meaning” 
mltju y discussed in this chapter, try your hand at this problem: 

I "Sonic years ago, being with a camping party in the mountains, I 
Burned from a solitary ramble to find everyone engaged in a ferocious 
Bllaphysical dispute. The corpus of the dispute was a squirrel—a live 
■qiliircl supposed to be clinging to one side of a tree-trunk; while over 
•Hwn .t the tree’s opposite side a human being was imagined to stand. 
1 1 hi* human witness tries to get sight of the squirrel by moving rapidly 
•loiind the tree, but no matter how fast he goes, the squirrel moves as 
pM m the opposite direction and always keeps the tree between himself 
N|n<l die man, so that never a glimpse of him is caught. The resultant 
im ^physical problem now is this: Does the man go around the squirrel, 
»< not? He goes round the tree, sure enough, and the squirrel is on the 
in •; but does he go round the squirrel? In the unlimited leisure of the 
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wilderness discussion had been worn threadbare. Everyone had take 
sides, and was obstinate; and the numbers on both sides were even. Eachl 
side, when I appeared, therefore appealed to me to make it a majority! 
Mindful of the scholastic adage that whenever you meet a contradict 
you must make a distinction, I immediately sought and found one, all 
follows. . . .” _—WILLIAM JAI 

Make a distinction that would help end the argument and 
clearly the source of the dispute. Note also the different meanings of 
the word “opposite" in this passage. 

VII. In any good standard dictionary, words are defined in terms oil 
areas of meaning and, for most words, there are many different 
of meaning. See if you can provide contexts (in this case, sentent 
that will make clear the different areas of meaning of the follot 

words: , 

1 - open 


frame 

strike 


pink 

point 


example: pool. 

The brook formed a pool at the bend. 

He lay in a pool of blood. 

Let’s go to the pool for a swim! 

The wheat pool succeeded in sustaining the price of wheat. 

He had the winning team in our baseball pool. 

The balls clicked sharply on the pool table. 

At the present time, it is not possible to pool the research finding 
of scientists all over the world. ■ 

VIII. Sit in a chair and say the words, “my chair,” pointing to the I 
object. Now, after moving to another chair, say again “my chair" and I 
point to the object. Is the extensional meaning of the words still the I 
same? Is the intcnsional meaning of the words still the same? 

Take a sheet of paper and write your name half a dozen times.' 
are now before you six examples of the extensional meaning of the I 
words “my signature.” Compare them carefully. Are the extensio* 
meanings in any two cases the same? Would they be the same if they I 
were printed? 

Take a piece of chewing gum from its wrapper and examine it c 
fully. Chew it for a time, then examine it again. Has the intension 
meaning of "this chewing gum” been altered? How has the extension 
meaning been affected? 


5. The Language 
of Social Cohesion 


Two little dogs sat by the fire 
Over a fender of coal dust; 

Said one little dog to the other little dog, 

"If you don't tal{, why, I must." 

MOTHER GOOSE 

Are words in Phatic Communion ["a type of speech in which 
ties of union are created by a mere exchange of words"] used 
primarily to convey meaning, the meaning which is symbolically 
theirs ? Certainly noil They fulfil a social function and that is 
their principal aim. but they are neither the result of intellectual 
reflection, nor do they necessarily arouse reflection in the listener. 

BRONISLAW MALINOWSKI 


INoiscs as Expression 

■ Wli.it above all complicates the problems of interpretation is the 
Htt ih.it informative uses of language are intimately fused with 
1 and deeper functions of language, so that only a small propor- 
M>0 <>( utterances in everyday life can be described as purely in- 
Bmmi ive. We have every reason to believe that the ability to use 
H|l|pi.igc for strictly informative purposes was developed relatively 
Ml iti the course of linguistic evolution. Long before we developed 
Bflj|ti igc as we now know it, we probably made, like the lower 
ntlfiuili, all sorts of cries, expressive of such internal conditions as 
■Uiigrr. fear, loneliness, triumph, and sexual desire. We can recog- 
' 1 variety of such noises and the conditions of which they are 

■tii|'f'<ms in our domestic animals. Gradually such noises seem to 
tjUvr become more and more differentiated, consciousness expanded. 
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Grunts and gibberings became language. Therefore, although W I 
have developed language in which accurate reports, may be given*" 
we almost universally tend to express our internal condition firsQ 
then to follow up with a report if necessary: “Owl (expression) I 
My tooth hurts” (report). Many utterances arc, as we have scr“ 
with regard to “snarl-words" and “purr-words," vocal equivalcn 
of expressive gestures, such as crying in pain, baring the teeth ini 
anger, nuzzling to express friendliness, dancing with delight, a 
so on. When words are used as vocal equivalents of expressive g 
tures, we shall say that language is being used in presymbolic wa 
These presymbolic uses of language coexist with our symbolic syw 
terns, and the talking we do in everyday life is a thorough blendinj" 
of symbolic and presymbolic. 

Indeed, the presymbolic factors in everyday language are alwaj 
most apparent in expressions of strong feeling of any kind. If V 
carelessly step off a curb when a car is coming, it doesn’t mti 
matter whether someone yells, “Look outl" or “Kiwotsuke!” 
“Hey!” or “Prends garde!” or simply utters a scream, so long i 
whatever noise is made is uttered loudly enough to alarm us. It i| 
the fear expressed in the loudness and tone of the cry that c 
the necessary sensations, and not the words. Similarly, comtnaaj 
given sharply and angrily usually produce quicker results than the! 
same commands uttered tonclcssly. The quality of the voice itse 1 
that is to say, has a power of expressing feelings that is aim 
independent of the symbols used. We can say, “I hope you’ll co 
to sec us again," in a way that dearly indicates that we hope the 
visitor never comes back. Or again, if a young lady with whotT 
we are strolling says, “The moon is bright tonight,” we are a* 
to tell by the tone whether she is making a meteorological obse 
tion or indicating that she wants to be kissed. 

Very small infants understand the love, the warmth, or the irrita 
tion in a mother’s voice long before they are able to undcrsta J 
her words. Most children retain this sensitivity to presymbolic fact 
in language. Some adults retain and refine this sensitivity as ttu| 
grow older; they are the people credited with "intuition” or “un* 
usual tact.” Their talent lies in their skill in interpreting tones d 
voice, facial expressions, and other symptoms of the internal condi- 
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u( the speaker: they listen not only to what is said, but to how 
Mid. On the other hand, people who have spent much of their 
m the study of iwitscn symbols (scientists, intellectuals, book- 
*f') tend to be relatively deaf to everything but the surface 
I ol the words. If a lady wants a person of this kind to kiss her, 
Usually has to tell him so in so many words. 


Oise for Noise’s Sake 

Btau-iimcs we talk simply for the sake of hearing ourselves talk; 
t i», lur the same reason that we play golf or dance. The activity 
I if. .» pleasant sense of being alive. Children prattling, adults 
mi in die bathtub, are alike enjoying the sound of their voices, 
ri lines large groups make noises together, as in group singing, 
|i ireii.uion, or group chanting, for similar presymbolic reasons. 
|Mll this, the significance of the words used is almost completely 
Hrvjttt. We may, for example, chant the most lugubrious words 
Hut .1 desire to be carried back to a childhood home in old Vir- 
biiv. when iu actuality we have never been there and haven’t the 
khirM intention of going. 

ml1.11 we call social conversation is again largely presymbolic in 
ter. When we arc at a tea or dinner party, for example, we 
M»vc to talk—about anything: the weather, the performance of 
( l hicago White Sox, Thomas Mann’s latest book, or Ingrid 
Rtmn’s last picture. It is typical of these conversations that, 
mil among very good friends, few of the remarks made on these 
11 •> are ever important enough to be worth making for their 
intivc value. Nevertheless, it is regarded as rude to remain 
. Indeed, in such matters as greetings and farewells—“Good 
ing”—"Lovely day”—“And how’s your family these days?”— 
a* a pleasure meeting you"—“Do look us up the next time 
hi town"—it is regarded as a social error not to say these 

* rven if we do not mean them. There arc numberless daily 
ions In which we talk simply because it would be impolite 

• I-.very social group has its own form of this kind of talking— 
jm of conversation,” “small talk,” or the mutual kidding that 
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Americans love so much. From these social practices it is possdl 
to state, as a general principle, that the prevention of silence j 
itself an important function of speech, and that it is completi 
impossible for us in society to talk only when we “have s 
to say." 

This presymbolic talk for talk’s sake is, like the cries of animals, *1 
form of activity. We talk together about nothing at all and therd 
establish friendships. The purpose of the talk is not the communid 
tion of information, as the symbols used would seem to imply (fl 
see the Dodgers are out in the lead again"), but the establishm 
of communion. Human beings have many ways of establishing c< 
munion among themselves: breaking bread together, playing gan) 
together, working together. But talking together is the most e 
arranged of all these forms of collective activity. The together 
of the talking, then, is the most important clement in social odd 
versation; the subject matter is only secondary. 

There is a principle at work, therefore, in tire selection of s 
jeet matter. Since the purpose of this kind of talk is the establish 
ment of communion, we are careful to select subjects about whim 
agreement is immediately possible. Consider, for example, t 
hap|»cns when two strangers feel the necessity or the desire to talid 
to each other: 

"Nice day, isn’t it?” 

“It certainly is.” (Agreement on one point has been establish 
It is safe to proceed.) 

“Altogether, it's been a fine summer." 

“Indeed it has. We had a nice spring, too.” (Agreement on twt 
points having been established, the second party invites agreem 
on a third point.) 

"Yes, it was a lovely spring.” (Third agreement reached.) 

The togetherness, therefore, is not merely in the talking iti| 
but in the opinions expressed. Having agreed on the weather, ^ 
go on to further agreements—that it is nice farming country around 
here, that it certainly is scandalous how prices arc going up, th* 
New York is certainly an interesting place to visit but it wol 
be awful to have to live there, and so on. With each new agreemt 
no matter how commonplace or how obvious, the fear and tut ■ 
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» of the stranger wears away, and the possibility of friendship 
When further conversation reveals that we have friends 
ijMilitiail views or artistic tastes or hobbies in common, a friend 
nitMile, and genuine communication and co-operation can begin. 


Value of Unoriginal Remarks 

■An incident in the writer's own experience illustrates how neces- 
ljl •« sometimes is to give people the opportunity to agree. Early 
Bty-l-', a few weeks after the beginning of the war and at a time 
Vn rumors of Japanese spies were still widely current, he had to 
JR I wo or dircc hours in a small railroad station in a strange city. 
| bn .unc aware as time went on that the other people waiting in 
I tuition were staring at him suspiciously and feeling uneasy 
■Hit lus presence. One couple with a small child was staring with 
Tlul uneasiness and whispering to each other. The writer thcrc- 
I look occasion to remark to the husband that it was too bad 
| the train should be late on so cold a night. He agreed. The 
jtn went on to remark that it must be especially difficult to travel 
Bp .i small child in winter when train schedules were so uncertain. 

i the husband agreed. The writer then asked the child’s age 
B remarked that the child looked very big and strong for his age. 
Blui agreement—this time with a slight smile. The tension was 

TP'"K- 

Aim two or three more exchanges, the man asked, “I hope you 
Jn mind my bringing it up, but you’re Japanese, aren’t you? Do 
Jin think the Japs have any chance of winning this war?" 

JrW' II," the writer replied, “your guess is as good as mine. I 
Bjfi’i know any more than I read in the papers. (This was true.) 
■H i lie way I figure it, I don’t sec how the Japanese, with their lack 
■ CimI and steel and oil and their limited industrial capacity, can 
Im at a powerfully industrialized nation like the United States." 
r The writer’s remark was admittedly neither original nor well- 
“ mned. Hundreds of radio commentators and editorial writers 
r .lying exactly the same thing during those weeks. But bc- 
m they were, the remark sounded familiar and was on the right 
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side, so that it was easy to agree with. The man agreed at on 
with what seemed like genuine relief. How much the wall of t 
picion had broken down was indicated in his next question, “SayJ 
I hope your folks aren't over there while the war is going on.” 

“Yes, they are. My father and mother and two young sister* a 
over there.” 

“Do you ever hear from them?” 

“How can I?" 

“Do you mean you won’t be able to see them or hear from then 
till after the war is over?” Both he and his wife looked troul* 
and sympathetic. 

There was more to the conversation, but the result was tlf] 
within ten minutes after it had begun they had invited the v 
to visit them in their city and have dinner with them in their hoii 
And the other people in the station, seeing the writer in 
tion with people who didn’t look suspicious, ceased to pay any attl 
tion to him and went back to reading their papers and staring j| 
the ceiling. 1 


Maintenance of Communication Lines 

Such presymbolic uses of language not only establish new liii 
of communication, but keep old lines open. Old friends like I 
talk even when they have nothing especially to say to each odjT 
In the same way that long-distance telephone operators, ship ratf 
officers, and army signal corps outposts chatter with each other e 
when there are no official messages to communicate, so do pe ^ 
who live in the same household or work in the same office contijj] 
to talk to each other even when there is nothing much to say. 1 
purpose in both cases seems to be partly to relieve tedium, Ibtf 
partly, and more importnndv, to keep the lines of communica * 
open. 

1 Perhaps it should be added that the writer was by no meant conscioudy *( 
ing the principles of this chapter during the incident. This account it the result I 
later reflection. He was (imply groping, at anyone cite might do, for • war 1 
relieve his own loneliness and discomfort in the situation. 
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Hr nee the situation between many a married couple: 
jtltr: Wilbur, why don’t you talk to me? 

■uoland ( interrupted in his reading of Schopenhauer or The Racing 
_fw): What’s that? 

1*" Why don’t you talk to me? 

■feftiMKo: But there isn’t anything to say. 
nprr.: You don’t love me. 

|ii (hand (thoroughly interrupted, and somewhat annoyed): Oh, don’t 
tilly. You know I do. (Suddenly consumed by a passion for logic.) 
|l I run around with other women? Don’t I turn my paycheck over 
lyim 1 Don’t 1 work my head off for you and the kids? 

■tt" (way out on a logical limb, but still not satisfied): But still I 
Hfl you'd say something. 

BhitiiANo: Why? 

■Him : Well, because. 

HH course, in a way the husband is right. His actions are an 
■tiisinnal demonstration of his love. They speak louder than 
■id' But, in a different way, the wife is right. How docs one 
^■iw that the lines of communication are still open unless one 
■f them at work? When a radio engineer says into a microphone, 
■)(ir . . . two . . . three . . . four . . . testing . . he isn’t say- 
anything much. But it is nevertheless important at times that 
■My it. 


I [H symbolic Language in Ritual 

^J|li 1 hums, political caucuses, conventions, “pep rallies,” and other 
^■nnohial gatherings illustrate the fact that all groups—religious, 
^■fllKal, patriotic, scientific, and occupational—like to gather to- 
■hrf at intervals for the purpose of sharing certain accustomed 
■liviiirs, wearing special costumes (vestments in religious organ- 
■llinihi. regalia in lodges, uniforms in patriotic societies, and so on),’ 
■H'hi-, together (banquets), displaying the flags, ribbons, or emblems 
■f flu'll group, and marching in processions. Among these ritual 
■Hlvim-s is always included a number of speeches, either tradition- 
^|lly worded or specially composed for the occasion, whose principal 
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function is not to give the audience information it did not hav# 
before, not to create new ways of feeling, but something else alttd 
gether. 

What this something else is, we shall analyze more fully 1 
Chapter 7 on “The Language of Social Control.” We can analyi 
now, however, one aspect of language as it appears in ritual s[ 

Let us look at what happens at a “pep rally” such as precedes c 
lege football games. The members of “our team” are “introdut 
to a crowd that already knows them. Called upon to make $[ 
the players mutter a few incoherent and often ungrammatical 
marks, which arc received with wild applause. The leaders of thl 
rally make fantastic promises about the mayhem to be performed C 
the opposing team the next day. The crowd utters “cheers,” whin 
normally consist of animalistic noises arranged in extremely primf 
tive rhythms. No one comes out any wiser or better informed thA 
he was before he went in. 

To some extent religious ceremonies arc equally puzzling at fill 
glance. The priest or clergyman in charge utters set speeches, oftA 
in a language incomprehensible to the congregation (Hebrew | 
orthodox Jewish synagogues, Latin in the Roman Catholic Chut 
Sanskrit in Chinese and Japanese temples), with the result that, I 
often as not, no information whatsoever is communicated to thl 
present. 

If we approach these linguistic events from a detached point 1 
view, and if also we examine our own reactions when we enter inf 
die spirit of such occasions, we cannot help observing that, wha 
the words used in ritual utterance may signify, we often do 
think very much about their signification during the course of I 
ritual. Most of us, for example, have often repeated the “ 
Prayer or sung “The Star-Spangled Banner” without thinking alji 
the words at all. As children we are taught to repeat such sets 1 
words before we can understand them, and many of us continue I 
say them for the rest of our lives without bothering about tblT 
signification. Only the superficial, however, will dismiss diese fat 
as "simply showing what fools human beings are.” We cannot i 
gard such utterances as “meaningless,” because they have a genuir 
effect upon us. We may come out of church, for example, with no 
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wm memory of what the sermon was about, but with a sense never- 
jIgm that the service has somehow “done us good.” 

What is the “good” that is done us in ritual utterances? It is the 
mlirmation of social cohesion: the Chrisdan feels closer to his 
pi w-Christians, the Elk feels more united with his brother Elks, 
I American feels more American and the Frenchman more 
mb, as die result of these rituals. Societies arc held together by 
Ijli Imnds of common reactions to sets of linguistic stimuli. 
Htuu.ilisdc utterances, therefore, whether made up of words that 
symbolic significance at other times, of words in foreign or 
etc tongues, or of meaningless syllables, may be regarded as 
lining in large part of presymbolic uses of language: that is, 
Hut<mied sets of noises which convey no information, but to 
Well feelings (often group feelings) arc attached. Such utterances 
»ly make sense to anyone not a member of the group. The abra- 
Jjiilua of a lodge meeting is absurd to anyone not a member of 
■ lodge. When language becomes ritual, that is to say, its effect 
lunih s to a considerable extent independent of whatever signifi- 
htinn the words once r 


,\dvice to the Literal-Minded 

HV rynibolic uses of language have this characteristic in common: 

Til functions can be performed, if necessary, without the use of 
llimaiically and syntactically articulated symbolic words. They 
even be performed without recognizable speech at all. Group 
ling may be established, for example, among animals by collcc- 
I barking or howling, and among human beings by college 
•iv community singing, and such collecrivc noise-making activi- 
Bt Indications of friendliness such as we give when we say "Good 
■tx.mig” or “Nice day, isn’t it?” can be given by smiles, gestures, 
|, h« .unong animals, by nuzzling or sniffing. Frowning, laughing, 
tiling, jumping up and down, can satisfy a large number of needs 
It . vprexsion, without the use of verbal symbols. But the use of 
Iil> I symbols is more customary among human beings, so that 
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instead o£ expressing our feelings by knocking a man down, 1 
often verbally blast him to perdition; instead of forming a 
groups by huddling together like puppies, we write constitul 
and bylaws and invent rituals for the vocal expression of < 
cohesion. 

To understand the prcsymbolic elements that enter into ] 
everyday language is extremely important. We cannot restrict I 
speech to die giving and asking of factual information; we caj 
confine ourselves strictly to statements that are literally true, or 1 
should often be unable to say even “Pleased to meet you” wM 
the occasion demanded. The intellectually persnickety often tell 1 
that we ought to “say what we mean” and “mean what we suyl 
and "talk only when we have something to talk about.” These ^ 
of course, impossible prescriptions. 

Ignorance of the existence of these prcsymbolic uses of langd 
is not so common among uneducated people (who often peroj 
such things intuitively) as it is among the educated. The cducad 
often listen to the chatter at teas and receptions and conclude fru 
the triviality of the conversation that all the guests (except thelj 
selves) arc fools. They may discover that people often come a| 
from church services without any clear memory of the sermon i 
conclude that churchgoers are cither fools or hypocrites. They a 
hear political oratory and wonder “how anybody can believe sud 
rot,” and sometimes conclude therefrom that people in general fl 
so unintelligent diat it would be impossible for democracy to I 
made to work. Almost all such gloomy conclusions about ihj 
stupidity or hypocrisy of our friends and neighbors arc unjustifiaffl 
on such evidence, because they usually come from applying tl 
standards of symbolic language to linguistic events that arc eiihf 
partly or wholly prcsymbolic in character. 

One further illustration may make this clearer. Let us s 
that we are on the roadside struggling with a flat tire. A not-v 
bright-looking but friendly youth comes up and asks, “Got a (I 
tire?” If we insist upon interpreting his words literally, we i 
regard this as an extremely silly question and our answer may B 
“Can’t you see I have, you dumb ox?” If we pay no attention'®! 
what the words say, however, and understand his meaning iMj 
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ftll i cl urn his gesture of friendly interest by showing equal friend- 
V' . and in a short while he may be helping us to change the 
In a similar way, many situations in life as well as in literature 
hi khI that we pay no attention to what the words say, since the 
htmng m ay often be a great deal more intelligent and intelligible 
|t) i he surface sense of the words themselves. It is probable that 
.it deal of our pessimism about the world, about humanity, and 
t democracy may be due in part to the fact that unconsciously 
apply the standards of symbolic language to prcsymbolic utter- 


I f) plications 

II Try. with a group of friends, the following game. Set aside, during 
Talirinoon gathering or an evening party, a period during which 

I mli •. are that no one is permitted to say anything except the word 
Lg|ii" (10 be unered with any variations of pitch or tone necessary 
Luivry different meanings) and that anyone using ordinary language 
C n , ; that period is to be fined. Notice what can and cannot be 
Btiiuiiicated by the use of such a single nonsense-word, accompanied 

.never gestures or facial expressions seem necessary. (Incidental 
Why is it that party-games, although often interesting when 
kttl. sound so silly when described?) 

l|, At the next meeting of a club or committee where group discus- 

II it expected, notice the occasions when prcsymbolic language is 
■. Ai what points of the meeting docs it seem to help the group 
Hjl* Arc there times when it seems to stall the meeting? 

L Kail Mcnntnger, in Late Against Hate (Allen & Unwin, kw:).^ comments 
■ ||,i. imiage and o Ben the following translation of "Got a Hat tirei* in terms 
l|li ixtihologicat tncanina: "Hello—I tec you are in trouble. Im a stranger to 
■) Inn I might be your friend now that I have a ebanec to be if I had any 
■ l>n . ih.it my friendship would be welcomed. Are you approachable? Are you a 
K| Irllnw? Would you appreciate it if I helped you? t would like to do to 
il.iiii want to be rebuffed. Thu it what my voice sound, like. What doe* 
K mind like?" Why doci not the youth timply tay directly. "I would be 

■i |. hr Ip you"? Dr. Mcnninger explains: "But people are too timid and mutually 
.11 i„ be so direct. They want to hear one another's voices. People need 
K.. , .-.1.1/ Others are just lt\e themselves." (Italia added.) 
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Or observe the ways in which an effective chairman at a bai 
an orator at i Farm Bureau or Grange picnic, or a popular master^ 
ceremonies at* night club operates. Don’t be too “objective” about 
sort of exercise—don't sit there deadpan and detached, like an cthi 
from a different civilization taking notes on native customs, 
rather into the spirit of the occasion, observing your own re; 
well as the ructions of others to the meaningfully meaningless d 
anccs that are made. The detached approach may be taken on the It 
lowing day, Wien you are writing down your observations, with 
speeches, the udicnce reactions, and your own reaction 
study. 

IH. Keep trek some day of the number of times a meeting 
is begun with aemarks about the weather. Why docs the weather mu 
such an easy opening? Is it true that women are more likely than 
to greet each other with complimentary remarks about each othci 
appearance—"Vhat a lovely new hat!" “Where did you get that brad 
let?" “How wdl you look in that coat.” Query: Do men have spec* 
patterns of the own in greeting other men? 

It is the wrirr’s impression that small children usually have not q 
veloped these iresymbolic means of getting rapport with others. W 
serve with speial care how children and adults who arc stranj 
each other get conversation started, if at all. 

IV. Note tht differences in forms of presymbolic usage 
dasscs of sociey, in different ethnic groups, in different rouniriett] 
the reader is wil acquainted with more than one social class, or mol 
than one nadoality group, he might compare and contrast the diffetjl 
usages among ae groups with which he is familiar. In the United Stati 
there appear U the writer to be marked differences in the style |n 
amount of prernbolic discourse between the general American middfl 
dass culture ad the cultures of immigrant groups who retain sontel 
their Old Word habits (Scandinavian farmers of the Midwest, Fd 
sylvania Dutrhjews of the New York garment district, Italians, Pfllfl 
Germans of tht Chicago northwest side, and so forth). There are M 
occupational ad class differences: social usages among theatrical pcopli 
truckdrivers, wmen’s dubs, artists and writers in urban Bohemias, 
naval officers pnvide some sharp contrasts. An especially graceful < 
moniousness is to be found often in gatherings of American lot 
middle-class Ngroes. 


APPLICATIONS *8l 

, Try to live a whole day without any presymbolic uses of language, 
bring yourself solely to (a) spedfic statements of fact which con- 
ii. to the hearer’s information; (b) spcdfic requests for needed in- 
un.in or services. This exercise is recommended only to those whose 
"ion to science and die experimental method is greater than their 
|c to keep their friends. 





6. The Double Task 
of Language 


Tens of thousands of years hare elapsed since we shed our tail 
but we are still communicating with a medium devclopt 
meet the needs of arboreal man. . . . We may smile at It 
linguistic illusions of primitive man, but may we forget that 
verbal machinery on which we so readily rely, and with whiA 
our metaphysicians still profess to probe the Nature of Exist* 
was set up by him, and may be responsible for other illup^ 
hardly less gross and not more easily eradicable? 

OCDEN AND H 


Connotations 

Report language, as we have seen, is instrumental in charact 
that is, instrumental in getting work done; but, as we have s 
language is also used for the direct expression of die feelings of t] 
speaker. Considering language from the point of view of the het 
we can say that report language informs us but diat diesc expre 
uses of language (for example, judgments and what we have c 
prcsymbolic functions) affect us—that is, affect our feelings. Wl 
language is affective, it has the character of a kind of force. 1 ! 
spoken insult, for example, provokes a return insult, just as a biff 
provokes a return blow; a loud and peremptory command comp<‘ 

1 Such terms at “emotional” and “emotive'’ which imply mijleadin* dist 
between the "emotional appeals" and "intellectual appeals” of language, should | 
carefully avoided. In any case, “emotional" applies too specifically to strong ft 
The word “affective,” however, in such an expression as the "affective ti 
language,” describes not only the way in which language can arouse strong feett 
but also the way in which it arouses extremely subtle, sometimes unconscious, 1 
sponscs. “Affective” has the further advantage of introducing no inconvenient fl| 
tinctions between "physical" and "mental” responses. 
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.s a push compels; talking and shouting are as much a display 

| energy as the pounding of the chest. And the first of the affective 
Ifments in speech, as we have seen, is the tone of voice, its loudness 
| softness, its pleasantness or unpleasantness, its variations during 
r course of the utterance in volume and intonation. 

Another affective clement in language is rhythm. Rhythm is the 
piic we give to the effect produced by the repetition of auditory 
|r kinesthetic) stimuli at fairly regular intervals. From the boom- 
Ln of a childish drum to the subtle nuances of cultivated poetry 
Id music, there is a continuous development and refinement of 
s responsiveness to rhythm. To produce rhythm is to arouse 
|rmion and interest; so affective is rhythm, indeed, that it catches 
|i attention even when wc do not want our attention distracted. 
Aymc and alliteration arc, of course, ways of emphasizing rhythm 
I language, through repetition of similar sounds at regular inter- 
L Political-slogan writers and advertisers therefore have a special 
y11 less for rhyme and alliteration: “Tippecanoe and Tyler Too," 
[inn, Romanism, and Rebellion,” “Keep Cool with Coolidge," 
Bf.Icr from Horder,” “Better Buy Buick”—totally absurd slogans 
| l.ir as informative value is concerned, but by virtue of their 
jiiiI capable of setting up small rhythmic echoes in one’s head 
K make such phrases annoyingly difficult to forget. 

[in addition to tone of voice and rhythm, another extremely un¬ 
it' nt affective element in language is the aura of feelings, pleas- 
[ nr unpleasant, that surrounds practically all words. It will be 
piled that in Chapter 4, a distinction was made between denota- 
.. (or cxtensional meaning) pointing to things, and connotations 
1 mtcnsional meaning) “ideas,” “notions," “concepts," and fccl- 
mggested in the mind. These connotations can be divided into 
Ci kinds, the informative and the affective. 


■) formative Connotations 

f *1 lie informative connotations of a word are its socially agreed 
L,i impersonal” meanings, insofar as meanings can be given at 
Jf l \ additional words. For example, if wc talk about a “pig,” we 
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cannot readily give the cxtcnsional meaning (denotation) of (I 
word unless there happens to be an actual pig around for us I 
point at; but we can give the informative connotations: “marrt rnafM 
domestic quadruped of the kind generally raised by farmers ti 
made into pork, bacon, ham, lard . . —which are connotai 
upon which everybody can agree. Sometimes, however, the iofort 
tivc connotations of words used in everyday life differ so much fir 
place to place and from individual to individual that a special s 
stitute terminology with more fixed informative connotations H 
to be used when special accuracy is desired. The scientific nal 
for plants and animals are an example of terminology with 1 
carefully established informative connotations. 


Affective Connotations 

The affective connotations of a word, on the other hand, are tfl 
aura of personal feelings it arouses, as, for example, “pig”: “UgT 
Dirty, evil-smelling creatures, wallowing in filthy sties,” and so fll 
While there is no necessary agreement about these feelings-—jJ 
people like pigs and others don’t—it is the existence of these feelid 
that enables us to use words, under certain circumstances, for r 
affective connotations alone, without regard to their inform^ 
connotations. That is to say, when we are strongly moved, we| 
press our feelings by uttering words with the affective connotai 
appropriate to our feelings, without paying any attention to d 
informative connotations they may have. We angrily call pax 
“reptiles," “wolves,” “old bears,” “skunks," or lovingly call tH 
“honey,” “sugar,” “duck," and “apple dumpling." Indeed, all v«L 
expressions of feeling make use to some extent of the affective cul 
notations of words. 

All words have, according to the uses to which they are put, * 
affective character. There are many words that exist more for the| 
affective value than for their informative value; for example, J 
can refer to “that man” as “that gentleman,” “that individufl 
“that person," “that gent," “that guy," “that hombre,” “that bird] 
or “that bozo”—and while the person referred to may be die sani 
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h 4II these cases, each of these terms reveals a difference in our 
■clings toward him. Dealers in knickknacks frequently write “Gyfte 
Bl'iippe" over the door, hoping that such a spelling carries, even if 
lit ir merchandise does not, the flavor of antiquity. Affective con- 
Ibtuiinns suggestive of England and Scotland arc often sought in 
Ifr choice of brand names for men’s suits and overcoats: “Glcn- 
fcfor." "Regent Park,” “Bond Street.” Sellers of perfume choose 
■«i»' •• for their products that suggest France—“Mon Dcsir,” “Indis- 
pri,” “Evening in Paris”—and expensive brands always come in 
■neons," never in bottles. Consider, too, the differences among the 
■flowing expressions: 

I I lijivc the honor to inform Your Excellency . . . 

I Tin-. is to advise you . . . 

I I should like to tell you, sir . . . 

I I'm telling you, Mister . . . 

I (lice/., boss, git a load of dis . . . 


The parallel columns below also illustrate how affective conno- 
■U ions can be changed while extcnsional meanings remain the same. 


Pim a quality filet mignon. 

Eiilo irounce Giants 5-3. 
BrlCormick Bill steam-rollered 
■ through Senate. 

■In has her husband under her 
| limnib. 

Iintch armies in rapid retreat! 


Tin governor appeared to be 
[ gruvdy concerned and said that 
B statement would be issued in 
1 « few days after careful exam- 
[ tnalion of the facts. 


First-class piece of dead cow. 

Score: Cubs 5, Giants 3. 

Senate passes McCormick Bill over 
strong opposition. 

She is deeply interested in her 
husband’s affairs. 

The retirement of the French 
forces to previously prepared 
positions in the rear was accom¬ 
plished briskly and efficiently. 

The governor was on the spot. 


The story-is told that, during the Boer War, the Boers were de- 
fa i iIk-cI in the British press as "sneaking and skulking behind rocks 
.I hushes." The British forces, when they finally learned from the 
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A NOTE ON VERBAL TABOO 


Boers how to employ tactics suitable to veldt warfare, were c 
scribed as “cleverly taking advantage of cover." 


A Note on Verbal Taboo 

The affective connotations of some words provide obstacles, som 
times serious obstacles, to communication. In some circles of $ 
ciety, for example, it is “impolite" to speak of eating. A i 
answering the telephone has to say, “Mr. Jones is at dinner,” 
not, “Mr. Jones is eating dinner." The same hesitation about i 
ferring too baldly to eating is shown in the economical use mad 
of the French and Japanese words meaning “to eat,” manger a 
taberu ; a similar delicacy exists in many other languages. AgaijS 
when creditors send bills, they practically never mention “moncy/j 
although i hat is what they arc writing about. There arc all sorts of 
circumlocutions: “We would appreciate your early attention to this! 
matter.” “May we look forward to an immediate rcmitrance?W 
Furthermore, we ask movie ushers and filling-station attends 
where the “lounge" or “rest room" is, although we usually havj 
no intention of lounging or resting; indeed, it is impossible in politl 
society to state, without having to resort to a medical vocabuln 
what a “rest room” is for. The word “dead" likewise is used « 
little as possible by many people, who substitute such expressions i 
“gone west,” “passed away," “gone to his reward," and “departed! 

In every language there is a long list of such carefully avoided worn 
whose affective connotations are so unpleasant or so undcsira“ 
that people cannot say them, even when they arc needed. 

Words having to do with physiology and sex—and words e 
vaguely suggesting physiological and sexual matters—have, espe-1 
dally in American culture, remarkable affective connotations. Ladies! 
of the last century could not bring themselves to say “breast” Of j 
“leg"—not even of chicken—so that the terms “white meat" and I 
“dark meat" were substituted. It was thought inelegant to speak I 
of “going to bed," and "to retire” was used instead. In rural A meric* I 
there are many euphemisms for the word “bull"; among them are 
“he cow,” “cow critter," “male cow," “gentleman cow." There are 
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Bipii'-ious and complicated verbal taboos in radio. Scientists and 
hyticians asked to speak on the radio have been known to cancel 
Mi l »|x-cchcs in despair when they discovered that ordinary physio- 
n,..| icrms, such as "stomach" and “bowels," arc forbidden on 
Kite stations. Indeed, there are some words, well known to all of 
L whose affective connotations arc so powerful that if they were 
Jnii'd here, even for the purposes of scientific analysis, this book 
|»til'J lie excluded from all public schools and libraries, and any- 
I placing a copy of it in the United States mails would be subject 
Il'Vdcral prosecution! 

Bor icasons such as these, the first steps in sex education, whether 
pong adults or in schools, are usually entirely linguistic. To most 
I lltc general public, the nontechnical vocabulary of sex is unusable 
III the technical vocabulary is unknown. Hence, prior to instruc- 
Li. an affectively neutral vocabulary of sex has to be established, 
phe stronger verbal taboos have, however, a genuine social value, 
njirn wc arc extremely angry and we feel the need of expressing 
I .mger in violence, the uttering of these forbidden words provides 
| with a relatively harmless verbal substitute for going berserk 
Hit mushing furniture; that is, they act as a kind of safety valve 
tour moments of crisis. 

■Why some words should have such powerful affective connota- 
iiii while others with the same informative connotations should 
| i» difficult to explain fully. Some of our verbal taboos, especially 
I icligious ones, obviously originate in our earlier belief in word- 
log a ; the names of gods, for example, were often regarded as too 

_idy in lx: spoken. But all taboos cannot be explained in terms of 

■pm d magic. According to some psychologists, our verbal taboos on 
1 .mil physiology are probably due to the fact that wc all have 
pNt ain feelings of which we arc so ashamed that wc do not like to 
■tin 111 even to ourselves that we have them. We therefore resent 
Jmiili which remind us of those feelings, and get angry at die 
miner of such words. Such an explanation would confirm the 
f *|i |y common observation that some of the fanaucs who object most 
F Me numisly to “dirty” books and plays do so not because their minds 
MM especially pure, but because they are especially morbid. 
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Race and Words 

The fact that some words arouse both informative anti affectii 
connotations simultaneously gives a special complexity to disc 
sions involving religious, racial, national, and political groups. Tafl 
many people, the word “communist” means simultaneously “on< 
who believes in communism" (informative connotations) and “on< 
who ought to be thrown in jail, run out of the country . . (afleo 
live connotations). Words applying to occupations of which onol 
disapproves (“pickpocket,” “racketeer”), like those applying to U * 
lievers in philosophies of which one may disapprove (“atheiijjfl 
"heretic,” “Trotskyite,” “Holy Roller”), likewise often commui 
cate simultaneously a fact and a judgment on the fact. 

In the western and southwestern parts of the United States, tl 
are strong prejudices against Mexicans, both immigrant and Am 
can-born. The strength of this prejudice is indireedy revealed bfl 
the fact that polite people and newspapers have stopped using tT 
word “Mexican” altogether, using the expression “Spanish-speak" 
person” instead. “Mexican” has been used with contemptuous c 
notations for so long that it has become, in the opinion of n 
people in the region, unsuitable for polite conversation. In s 
circles, the word is reserved for lower-class Mexicans, while dl 
"politer” term is used for the upper class. 

On subjects about which strong prejudices exist, we are compcllfl 
to talk in roundabout terms if we wish to avoid arousing the ! 
prejudices. Hence we have not only such terms as “Spanish-speakia 
persons,” but also, in other contexts, “asocial types” instead 08 
“criminals,” “jmrcnile delinquents” and “problem children” in; 
of “hide criminals,” “segregees” 3 instead of “disloyal Japs,” “ex- I 
ceptional (or atypical) children” instead of “backward (or stupid):! 
kids,” and so on. 

• This term was used for Japnncsr-Americans who were "segregated 1 ’ in Tul* I 
Lake Camp (California) during World War XL In addition to the avowed Japan*** f 
sympathizen, theic included persons who had asked to be returned to Japan after I 
die war (oftrn for family reasons), those who felt disillusioned wiih America a» i 
result of wartime experiences, and the minor children of all these groups. 
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These verbal stratagems arc necessitated by the existence of strong 
|flr< 11 ve connotations as well as by the often misleading implica- 
of their blunter alternatives; they are not merely a matter of 
Whig things fancy names in order to fool people, as the simplc- 
liulrd often believe. Because the old names are “loaded,” they 
traditional patterns of behavior towards those to whom they 
i| applied. When everybody “knew” what to do about “little 
llninals,” they threw them .in jail. Once in jail, “little criminals” 
iwnl a marked tendency to grow up into big criminals. When 
Duglitful people began to observe such facts, they started thinking 
| the problem all over again, using such terms as “juvenile dc- 
tpirnts” this time. It is significant that most people do not know 
hr nine what to do about “juvenile delinquents.” This is a hopeful 
11 may mean diat they will continue to think until they reach 
solutions titan traditional moral indignation about “little 
linm.ils” has supplied. Similarly, it is possible that many who had 
miisscd Mexicans as “just Mexicans” may begin to think twice 
! their reactions when they arc compelled by social usage to 
ihcm “Spanish-speaking Americans.” 

The meaning of words, as we have observed, changes from 
to speaker and from context to context. In the ease of 
l«p'" and “niggers,” these words, although often used both as a 
lignation and an insult, are sometimes used with no intent to 
lid. In some classes of society and in some geographical areas, 

< arc people who know no other words for Japanese, and in 
ri areas there are people who know no other words for Negroes, 
araiice of regional and class differences of dialect often results 
fet lings needlessly hurt. Those who believe that the meaning of 
ft won I is in the word often fail to understand this simple pint of 
nccs in usage. For example, an elderly Japanese woman of 
Mi u 1 iter’s acquaintance living in Chicago, where the word “Jap” 
h often used simply to denote Japanese, always feels deeply insulted 
die word, because in California, where she formerly lived, it was 
pi"e "ficn used with contemptuous connotations than not. She was 
W** " lore upset even by headlines over news stories praising the 
Jh|> uiesc, such as “Jap-American War Heroes Return.” “They’re 
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still calling us ‘Japs,’ ” she would say. “Whenever I hear that wd 
I feel dirty all over.” 

The word “nigger” has a similar effect on most Negroes. A dill 
tinguished Negro sociologist tells of an incident in his adolesce 
when he was hitchhiking far from home in regions where Negi 
are hardly ever seen. He was befriended by an extremely kiigi 
white couple who fed him and gave him a place to sleep in 
home. However, they kept calling him “little nigger”—a fact v 
upset him profoundly even while he was grateful for their kil 
ness. He Anally got up courage to ask the man not to call him I 
that “insulting term." 

“Who’s insultin' you, son?” said the man. 

"You arc, sir—that name you’re always calling me.” 

“What name?” 

“Uh . . . you know.” 

“I ain’t callin’ you no names, son.” 

"I mean your calling me ‘nigger.’ ” 

“Well, what’s insultin' about that? You are a nigger, ain't youn 

As the sociologist says now in telling the story, “I couldn’t thn 
of an answer then, and I’m not sure I can now." 

In ease the sociologist reads this book, we are happy to proi 
him with an answer, although it may be twenty-five years latl 
He might have said to his benefactor, “Sir, in the part of the count 
I come from, white people who treat colored people with resjx 
call them ‘Negroes,’ while those who wish to show their contemB 
of colored people call them ‘niggers.’ I hope the latter is not yol 
intention.” And the man might have replied, had he been kind 
in thought as he was in deed, “Well, you don’t say! Sorry I hfl 
your feelings, son, but I didn’t know." And that would have b 
that 

Negroes, having for a long time been victims of unfair per* 
tion because of race, are often even more sensitive about meff 
appellations than the Japanese woman previously mentioned. It n 
hardly be said that Negroes suffer from the confusion of infor 
tive and affective connotations just as often as white people* 
Japanese. Such Negroes, and those white sympathizers with t 
Negro cause who arc equally naive in linguistic matters, tend to fed 


Mini 1 he entire colored “race” is vilified whenever and wherever the 
Bkiid “nigger" occurs. They bristle even when it occurs in such 
^prr-.-.ii.ns as “niggertoe” (the name of an herb; also a dialect 
1 for brazil nut), “niggerhead” (a type of chewing tobacco), 
lUgcrlish" (a kind of fish found in West Indian and Floridan 
Mt> t»)—and even the word “niggardly" (of Scandinavian origin, 
Wrlatcil, of course, to “Negro") has to be avoided before some 
■Brines. 

Bkich easily offended people sometimes send delegations to visit 
■tiim.iry offices to demand that the word “nigger" be excluded 
Twn future editions, being unaware that dictionaries, as has already 
Tilt said (Chapter 4), perform a historical, rather than legislative, 
in ion. (They will probably come to bother the publishers of this 
N'l, too.) To try to reduce racial discrimination by getting die¬ 
taries to stop including the word “nigger” is like trying to cut 
Mwii the birth rate by shutting down the office of the county register 
I births. When racial discrimination against Negroes is done away 
Mh, the word will either disappear or else lose its present connota- 
Ity losing its present connotations, we mean (1) that people 
Bn need to insult their fellow men will have found more interest- 
■I grounds on which to base their insults, and (a) that people who 
f > 'Med “niggers" will no longer fly off the handle any more than 
■bi 1 ton from New England does at being called a ‘Yankee.” 

B)nr other curious fact needs to be recorded concerning the words 
M regarding race, religion, political heresy, economic dissent, and 
Bri such hotly debated issues. Every reader is acquainted with 
Mam jxroplc who, according to their own flattering descriptions 
| themselves, “believe in being frank” and like to “call a spade a 
Bjad' •" by “calling a spade a spade" (the expression itself is a relic 
r *1 liic "right name” superstition discussed in Chapter 2), they usually 
calling anything or anyone by the term which has the strong- 
MH mid most disagreeable affccrivc connotations. Why people should 
™|n medals on themselves for “candor” for performing this nasty 
In' often puzzled the writer. Sometimes it is necessary to vio- 
verbal taboos as an aid to dearer thinking, but more often 
idling a spade a spade” is to provide our minds with a greased 
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runway down which wc may slide back into old and discredita 
patterns of evaluation and behavior. 


Everyday Uses of Language 

The language of everyday life, then, differs from “reports" 
as those discussed in Chapter 3. As in reports, wc have to be accurs 
in choosing words that have the informative connotations wc wafl 
otherwise the reader or hearer will not know what wc are talkinj 
about. But in addition, wc have to give those words the affec 
connotations wc want in order that he will be interested or rnovcj^ 
by what wc are saying, and feel towards things the way we d 
This double task confronts us in almost all ordinary conversant 
oratory, persuasive writing, and literature. Much of this task, hoi 
ever, is performed intuitively; without being aware of it, wc cho< 
the tone of voice, dte rhythms, and the affective connotations i 
propriatc to our utterance. Over the informative connotations j 
our utterances we exercise somewhat more conscious control. In 
provement in our ability to understand language, as well as in on 
ability to use it, depends, therefore, not only upon sharpening on 
sense for the informative connotations of words, but also upon thm 
sharpening of our insight into the affective elements in languaffT 
through social experience, through contact with many hinds ( 
people in many hinds of situations, and through literary study . ■ 

The following, finally, are some of the things that can happT 
in any speech event: 

1. The informative connotations may be inadequate or misle 
ing, but the affective connotations may be sufliciendy well direc 
so that we arc able to interpret correctly. For example, when s 
one says, “Imagine who I saw today! Old Whnt’s-his-name- 
you know who I mean—Whoosis, that old buzzard that lives afl 
oh—what's the name of that street!" there arc means, certainly OB 
clearly informative, by which wc manage to understand who f 
being referred to. 

2. The informative connotations may be correct enough and tit# 
cxtcnsional meanings clear, but the affective connotations may It# I 
inappropriate, misleading, or ludicrous. This happens frequently I 
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blirn people try to write elegandy: “Jim ate so many bags of 
dt>ini hypogaea, commonly known as peanuts, at the ball game 
Ibilay dial lie was unable to do justice to his evening repast." 

I 3, Both informative and affective connotations may “sound all 
li|ht," hut there may be no “territory" corresponding to the “map." 
Kr example: “He lived for many years in the beautiful hill coun- 
n just south of Chicago." There is no hill country just south of 
1 

I Both informative and affective connotations may be used con- 
mkunly to create “maps” of “territories" that do not exist. There arc 
pmiy teasons why we should wish on occasion to do so. Of these, 
inly two need be mentioned now. First wc may wish to give 
■pure: 

Yet mark’d I where the bolt of Cupid fell: 

It fell upon a little western flower. 

Before milk-white, now purple with love’s wound, 

And maidens call it, Love-in-idleness. 

Fetch me that flower; the herb I show’d thee once: 

The juice of it on sleeping eyelids laid 
Will make or man or woman madly dote 
Upon the next live creature that it secs. 

—A Midsummer Night's Dream 

A second reason is to enable us to plan for the future. For example, 
J»r can say, “Let us suppose there is a bridge at the foot of this 
Mm Cl; then the heavy traffic on High Street would-be partly diverted 
bvrr the new bridge; shopping would be less concentrated on High 
itM-i'i. . . .” Having visualized the condition that would result, 
1 an recommend or oppose the bridge according to whether or 
Dot wc like the probable results. Tire relationship of present words 
A future events is a subject wc must leave for the next chapter. 


/ipplications 

I. The relative absence of information and die deluge of affective 
. n notations in advertising is notorious. Nevertheless, it is revealing to 
m .1' rioscly specimens like the following, separating the informative 
.1.notations (those which convey verifiable information on which agree- 
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ment can readily be reached) from the affective connotations (tlj 
which express attitudes and judgments open to differences of opinitt 
into two parallel columns for contrast: 

I. "You'll enjoy different tomato juice made from aristocrat t( 

—Advertised*® 


SAMPLE analysis: 


iiont I 


Affective Connotations Informative Connolatioi 

Because you have cultivated and dis- Tomato juice is made fi 
criminating tastes, you will prefer tomatoes, 
tomato juice made from superior, ex¬ 
clusive tomatoes to tomato juice made 
from common, ordinary tomatoes. A 
person with average tastes might not 
notice the difference but, since you 
appreciate the finer things of life, 
you will. 

a. “The kingdoms of Nature have released some of their 
secrets to Madame Helena Rubinstein and her chemists, as she 
her wondrous new extra-rich ‘Pasteurized’ Night Cream. Approprii 
for the atomic age of stupendous discoveries by scientists, this n< 
formula comprises the newest scientific ingredients cleverly pre«' ' 
blended in balanced perfection. In addition to the chemical 
fresh fruits and vegetables have yielded their beneficent properties 
a new way for the fair skins of women. 

“One of the ingredients which Mmc. Rubinstein discovered in t] 
fruit kingdom acts as an emulsifier to make your skin absorb your ni^ 
cream more quickly. This rarely used vegetable oil homogenizes wig 
other ingredients to keep this cream always at its highest 
beautifying level. Imagine what this means to your complexion! 

“You realize how important penetration is in your night cj 
M mc. Rubinstein has infused her new ‘Pasteurized’ Night Cream with 
special agents that induce the rich, balming emollients to pent 
more effectively. . . . This cleansing cream is the only one that tCJ 
turizes as it cleanses, to awaken fresh new beauty on contact with yen 
skin!” —Publicity release, quoted in The New Yorjf 

3. “Because Wombat has so long since occupied a place entirely apart 
from other motor cars, the announcement of a new Wombat lias be¬ 
come a significant automotive event. . . . But no Wombat annoui 
ment has ever been as significant as the one which appears on these 
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kfc|;rv For, this year, Wombat presents its creative masterpiece—a wholly 
Cw V-typc eight-cylinder engine—which is, beyond all doubt, the 
Kjglir'.t development yet attained in automotive power plants. . . . 
Kiatviug on die experience gained in thirty-five years of pioneering with 
■■tyi'e power, Wombat has produced a sensational engine—one 
piuirntly befitting the world’s foremost producer of fine motor cars. 
I, . This great power plant has been twelve years in the building—for 
pii< development work started in 1936. It has many unusual qualities 
Kim li set it apart from all other creations of its kind. It provides an 
piumig increase in power—yet affords an increase in gasoline economy 
U approximately twenty per cent. And the manner of its performance 
KlUiilly challenges the imagination. It is liquid smooth; it is quick and 
Mgrr Ix-yond all experience; yet the power application is so effordess 
Unit the driver is scarcely aware of the engine’s existence. The car 
L i nr. almost to move by automatic propulsion. . . . Even experienced 
Wombat owners must put aside all previous conceptions of performance 
Lhen they drive the 1949 Wombat, with this amazing new engine. It 
M a irvclation—from silken start to silken stop. . . —Advertisement 

I 4. “Use Plenty of Genuine* Ice” 

I • " ’Genuine’ ice is the pure, crystal-clear, taste-free, slow-melting, hard- 
hit mi kind supplied exclusively by your local Ice Company. Gill on 
Min'm for genuine ice for every cooling need.” 

—National Association of Ice Industries 

"Softly . . . softly . . . sofdy you move to the crib to make cer- 
[|*iil that all is well with the most precious thing in your life, the most 
Ehimlerful baby in all the world. Softly, too, the smooth Ocean Brand 
Kjicxts welcome you when you return to your own bed. And softly 
lime Ocean Brand Sheets meet your budget requirements. For these 
Bn the famous Ocean Combed Percales, latest products of Ocean Brand 
Kfumanship.” —Advertisement 

fi. "Something new—Hooper’s feeding vitamins to tires. Hooper 
Minimized Rubber puts you miles ahead. . . . Feeding a rubber vitamin 
i|o (jus is one reason why Hoopers go on and on—-delivering an extra 
dividend in money-saving mileage. The Hooper method of making 
\ 11 miizcd* Rubber is your guarantee of an extra resilient, extra tough, 
r.n.i long-wearing tire. See us today—see why you’ll be miles ahead 
v h 1 Icopcrs. . . . Remember . . . quality comes first with Hooper.” 

—Advertisement 
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H. Bertrand Russell, on a British Broadcasting Company radio pit* 
gram called the Brains Trust, gave the following '‘conjugation” of an 
“irregular verb”: 

I am firm. 

You are obstinate. 

He is a pig-headed fool. 

The New Statesman and Nation, quoting the above as a model, offered 
prizes to readers who sent in the best “irregular verbs” of this kind, 
Here arc some of the entries, as published in the June 5, 19.(8, issue: ■ 
I am sparkling. You arc unusually talkative. He is drunk. 

I am righteously indignant. You arc annoyed. He is making 1 
fuss about nothing. 

I am fastidious. You are fussy. He is an old woman. 

I am a creative writer. You have a journalistic flair. He is a pros* 
perous hack. 

I am beautiful. You have quite good features. She isn't bad-look* 
ing, if you like that type. 

I day dream. You arc an escapist. He ought to see a psychiatric 
I have about me something of the subtle, haunting, mysterioui 
fragrance of the Orient. You rather overdo it, dear. She stinks. 
“Conjugate,” in a similar way, the following statements: 
x. I am slender. 

2. I am a trifle overweight. 

3. I don’t dance very well. 

4. Naturally I use a little make-up. 

5. I collect rare, old objects of art. 

6. I don’t like to play bridge with people who are too serious about it* 

7. I don’t claim to know all the answers. 

8. I believe in old-fashioned, laissez-faire liberalism. 

9. I need plenty of sleep, 
to. I’m just an old-fashioned girl. 

xi. I don’t care much about theories; I’m the practical type. 

13. I believe in being frank. 

13. I rarely find time to read books. 

III. It is important to be able to sort out of any utterance the inft 
tion given from the speaker’s feeling toward that information. In order 
to sharpen one’s perception in this respect, it is instructive sometime* 
to rewrite articles one reads, using the same information given in the 
original and reversing the judgments. For example, the following is a 
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Jiww by Rolfe Humphries of a book, The Frieda Lawrence Collection 
■//>.//. Latvrence Manuscripts: A Descriptive Bibliography, by E. W. 
BVdltx k, Jr. (University of New Mexico Press, 1948), as published in 
p Ar Motion, June 26, 1948: 

This is a remarkable bibliography. Not only does it examine, with 
the cool painstaking labor of scholarship, the 193 manuscripts in 
Mis. Lawrence’s collection—and nine others thrown in for good 
measure—but also, it is informed with warmth, a growing sym- 
! pathy, admiration, understanding of its subject, never forgetting 
that that subject was a man, never seeking to claim him as a 
I literary property, as so often tends to be the case when scholars 
I figure they have learned more facts about somebody than anybody 
I rise. There is enough material in Professor Tedlock’s book to 

I fascinate those with an appetite for such items as that the paper 

f measures eight and a half by ten and five-eighths inches, or that 
I the pages are incorrectly numbered; there is also material for those 
I who want to study how an artist improved, corrected, extended, 
| his initial attempts; beyond all that, the book is interesting to any 
who care about Lawrence, so that, as Frieda Lawrence says in a 
[ brief foreword, the love and truth in him may rouse the love and 
truth in others. Professor Tedlock’s study is a valuable help, and 
readable. 

_ Now let us suppose for the purpose of our exercise the existence of a 
■ tliffnrnt reviewer, one who dislikes the works of Lawrence, dislikes 
■thou- who admire Lawrence, and has a low opinion of painstaking 
I literary scholarship. Such a reviewer, using the same facts, might write 
In 1 review in somewhat the following way: 

This bibliography examines, with the appalling industriousness of 
the professional pedant, the 193 manuscripts in Mrs. Lawrence’s 
collection—and nine others thrown in for good measure. Professor 
Tcdlock goes completely overboard for his subject. Like other 
worshipers at the Lawrence shrine, he is almost as much pre¬ 
occupied with Lawrence the man as with his works—so much so, 
indeed, that it is surprising he docs not take Lawrence over as a 
literary property, as so often tends to be the case when scholars 
figure they have learned more facts about somebody than anybody 
else. There is enough material in Professor Tedlock’s book to 
fascinate those with an appetite for such items as that the paper 
measures eight and a half by ten and five-eighths inches, or that 
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the pages arcacorrcctly numbered; there is also material for those j 
who, not coDcnt with the study of finished works, want to pry 1 
into the ptwxs by which an artist improved, corrected, and ex¬ 
tended his ir.'ial attempts; beyond all that, the book is interesting! 
to any who, a this day and age, still insist on caring about Law.I 
rcncc, so that »hat Frieda Lawrence calls, in a brief foreword, the 
. ^ ovc an< ^ in him may arouse a similar “love” and “truthw 
in others. To these followers of the Lawrence cult, Professor Ted -1 
locks study it no doubt a valuable help. The style is readable. 

No criticism of Mr. Humphries’ review (or of Professor TedlockJ 
book or of D. H. Lawrence) is implied, of course, by this “revision.^ 
The task of the boi reviewer is twofold: to report facts about the book I 
under discussion to express some of his feelings about the book 
and its subject. Mi Humphries has, in a brief review, done something* 
of both tasks a pod deal more of the former than the latter. 

However, a cdial reader should be able to read cither Mr. 
Humphries review 0 r the “revision" above and derive the basic in¬ 
formation that botj reviews convey: that Professor Tedlock's book i «1 
painstakingly detail in its examination of the Lawrence manuscript^] 
that it has a warn attitude toward Lawrence the man as well as to¬ 
ward his works, tha it is likely to be useful to admirers of Lawrence, 
and so forth. In ctder to develop one’s capacity to get at such basic 
information regardos of how the author happens to feel about that 
information, it is Sggcsted that the reader try “revisions” of this kind. 
Book reviews arc specially interesting to revise in this way. Some 
reviewers will be fund to say little about the book and a great deal 
about their own U*cs. Others write almost pure news stories, with 
little expression of heir own likes or dislikes. “Interpretive reporting” i 
of the kind found q Time and in many signed news-features in large 
newspapers—stories that not only tell what happened but also com¬ 
municate an attituj; toward the events or persons involved—is also 
interesting to re via in the manner suggested. 

Try revising the Allowing item from Time magazine (January 24, 
1949), using the sene basic information but with warm approval of 
Mr. Beck's undertaeng: 

Man of Peace 

Ever since be pt around 3ging Dan Tobin and became the real 
ruler of the Teamsters Union, Seattle's tough, pale-eyed Dave 
Beck has been,-(molding the A.F-L.'s biggest labor group to suit 
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his fancy. Last week in Manhattan, Beck announced what he pro¬ 
posed to do with his juggernaut when he gets it well-streamlined, 
lie was going to start a coast-to-coast organizing roundup that 
would make other labor-recruiting drives look like ballet tryouts. 

Teamsters in all United States cities will simultaneously set 
out to double the union’s membership from t,ooo,ooo to 
• ,000,000. They will go after new members in the automotive 
trades, bakeries, the beverage industry, building and construc¬ 
tion, canneries, dairies, the taxicab and short-haul bus fields, 
general hauling, sales drivers, the produce field, warehouses 
and drive-away and truck-away enterprises. 

With the air of a man about to pluck a ripe plum, Beck also 
made a soft-voiced announcement of his plans for New York City. 
The teamsters, he said, would concentrate on department store 
warehousemen but would also claim jurisdiction over the big city’s 
btewery workers. 

Beck added blandly that he was a “man of peace” and had no 
desire to revert to the “law of the jungle.” He did not expect that 
other unions would “infringe on our jurisdiction.” But he said, 
“if a union that should stick to clerks tries to get our warehouse¬ 
men (a remark directed at the powerful C.I.O. Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers), we’ll step in and organize the whole store 
to protect ourselves.” 






7. The Language 
of Social Control 


The effect of a parade of sonorous phrases 
has never been adequately studied. 


upon human condu 
THURMAN W. ARNOI 


Making Things Happen 

The most interesting and perhaps least understood of the rela-B 
tions between words and things is the relation between words and! 
future events. When we say, for example, “Come here!” we arc not! 
describing the cxtcnsional world about us, nor are we merely ex-| 
pressing our feelings; we arc trying to ma\e something happenM 
What we call “commands," “pleas,” “requests,” and “orders" are I 
the simplest ways we have of making things happen by means of I 
words. There are, however, more roundabout ways. When we say, I 
for example, “Our candidate is a great American,” we are of course! 
making an enthusiastic purr about him, but we may also be in* I 
fluencing other people to vote for him. Again, when we say, “Our| 
war against the enemy is God’s war. God wills that we must I 
triumph,” we arc saying something that is incapable of scientific! 
verification; nevertheless, it may influence others to help in the I 
prosecution of the war. Or if we merely state as a fact, “Milk con- I 
tains vitamins,” we may be influencing others to buy milk. 

Consider, too, such a statement as “I'll meet you tomorrow atlfl 
two o clock in front of the Palace Theater.” Such a statement about! 
future events can only be made, it will be observed, in a system ii^fl 
which symbols are independent of things symbolized. The future,.® 
like the recorded past, is a specifically human dimension. To a dog, ! 
the expression “hambmgprjomgrrotv’' is meaningless—he will look ■ 
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hiii expectantly, hoping for die extensional meaning of the word 
Hnibiuger” to be produced now. Squirrels, to be sure, store food 
H “iiru winter,” but the fact that they store food regardless of 
or not their needs arc adequately provided for demon- 
» that such behavior (usually called “instinctive”) is governed 
Him by symbols nor by other interpreted stimuli. Human beings 
^■Unique in their ability to react meaningfully to such expressions 
^BW< Saturday,” “on our next wedding anniversary,” “twenty 
■h .'ficr date I promise to pay,” “some day, perhaps five hundred 
Hb* I torn now.” That is to say, maps can be made, in spite of the 
H tli " the territories they stand for are not yet an actuality. Guid- 

■ ourselves by means of such maps of tcrritorics-to-be, we can 

a certain predictability upon future events. 

■ With words, therefore, we influence and to an enormous extent 

future events. It is for this reason that writers write; preach- 
B* preach; employers, parents, and teachers scold; propagandists 
■Ail out news releases; statesmen give addresses. All of them, for 
■Horn reasons, arc trying to influence our conduct—sometimes for 
W good, sometimes for their own. These attempts to control, 
pm. <>r influence the future actions of fellow human beings with 
BliiiIs may be termed directive uses of language. 

I Now it is obvious that if directive language is going to direct, it 
Blini ii be dull or uninteresting. If it is to influence our conduct, it 
mutt make use of every affective element in language: dramatic 
ktiiiiions in tone of voice, rhyme and rhythm, purring and snarling, 
■nnl-. with strong affective connotations, endless repetidon. If mean- 
■glrss noises will move the audience, meaningless noises must be 
made; if facts move them, facts must be given; if noble ideals 
H»i>vr them, we must make our proposals appear noble; if they will 
M tpond only to fear, we must scare them stiff. 

I'hc nature of the affective means used in direedve language is 
llmiicd, of course, by the nature of our aims. If we arc trying to 
liltri i people to be more kindly toward each other, we obviously 
illi not want to arouse feelings of cruelty or hate. If we arc trying 
in ilirrcf people to think and act more intelligently, we obviously 
•In mid not use subrational appeals. If we are trying to direct people 
I" lead better lives, we use affective appeals that arouse their finest 
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feelings. Included among directive utterances, therefore, arc r 
of the greatest and most treasured works of literature: the Christifl 
and Buddhist scriptures, the writings of Confucius, Miltoi 
Areopagitica, and Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. 

There are, however, occasions when it is felt that language'! 
not sufficiently affective by itself to produce the results wanted. Wj 
supplement directive language, therefore, by nonverbal atfec 
appeals of many kinds. Wc supplement the words “Come here” Ml 
gesturing with our hands. Advertisers arc not content with sayi(| 
in words how beautiful their products will make us; they suppl 
ment their words by the use of colored inks and by pictures. New) 
papers were not content with saying that the New Deal was | 
“menace”; they supplied political cartoons depicting New Deal 
as criminally insane people placing sticks of dynamite under m; 
nificcnt buildings labeled “American way of life.” The affectifl 
appeal of sermons and religious exhortations may be supplement^ 
by costumes, incense, processions, choir music, and church belli 
A political candidate seeking office reinforces his speech-making wifi 
a considerable array of nonverbal affective appeals: brass bar * 
flags, parades, picnics, barbecues, and free cigars. 1 

Now, if we want people to do certain things and arc indiffer 

1 The following are cxcerplj from reports of the Republican National Conventldj 
of 1948: 'There on the stage a gigantic photograph of the candidate, tinted sotiil 
what too vividly, gazed steadily out over the throngs. Around the balcony hun 
other photographs: the Dewey family playing with tbeir Great Dane; the Deweys i 
the circus; Dewey on the farm. Dewey infantrymen passed out soft drinks aa 
small favors to gawking visitors and gave every 200th visitor a door prize. Williu 
Horne, a Philadelphia hank employee, was clocked in as the 45,000th visitor U 
got a sterling silver carving aid.” (Time, July 5, 1948.) “Over loudspeakers of tl 
Bcllcvue-Stratford came a constant stream of official exhortations against undi 
crowding at the entrance to the Dewey headquarters. The warnings were part u 
the game, but they were also justified. Why wouldn’t the Dewey headquarter* fl 
jammed when prizes—from chewing gum and pocket combs to silk lingerie ai 
dresses—were being doled out with the largess of a radio quiz show? At on< 
the Dewey people even staged a fashion show, complete with eight bathing bi 
A bewildered foreign newspaperman asked a fellow-reporter, ‘How can I 
to France what this has to do with electing a President?' . . . The Stasscn n 
appeared to be saving up their circus talent for Convention Hall, where it ti 
out to be considerable, ranging from an Indian chief in full regalia to a shapely t) 
in sailor pants who did a nautical rumba on the rostrum.” (The Nation, July 4 
1948.) 
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| in why they do them, then no affective appeals arc excluded, 
utir political candidates want us to vote for them regardless of our 
■tons for doing so. Therefore, if wc hate the rich, they will snarl 
Ilhr rich for us; if wc dislike strikers, they will snarl at the strik- 
i, 1! wc like clambakes, they willjhrow clambakes; if die majority 
I m» like hillbilly music, they'may say nothing about the problems 
Bhivcrnment, but travel among their constituencies with hillbilly 
toil-. Again, many business firms want us to buy their products 
Kurillcss of our reasons for doing so; therefore if delusions and 
Miiics will lead us to buy their products, they will seek to pro¬ 
be delusions and fantasies; if wc want to be popular with die 
per m x, they will promise us popularity; if wc like pretty girls 
i bathing suits, they will associate pretty girls in bathing suits 
ill ihrir products, whether they are selling shaving cream, auto- 
Miilrs, summer resorts, ice cream cones, house paint, or hardware, 
ily the law keeps them from presenting pretty girls without 
■hing suits. The records of die Federal Trade Commission, as 
ill is the advertising pages of any big-circulation magazine, show 
i( mine advertisers will stop at practically nothing. 

flic Promises of Directive Language 

l Aside from die affective elements, verbal and nonverbal, accom- 
ijiyiiig directive utterances that are intended simply to attract 
ithnon or to create pleasant sensations—that is, repetition, beauty 
I unguage, the pretty colors in advertisements, brass bands in 
illih i| parades, girl pictures, and so on —practically all directive 
met,unes say something about the future. They are "maps,” either 
Knlludy or by implication, of "territories’ that are to be. They 
Kiri us to do certain things with the stated or implied promise 
Hbt il wc do these things, certain consequences will follow: “If you 
E|||ri'- id the Bill of Rights, your civil rights too will be protected.” 
H| y<>ii vote for me, I will have your taxes reduced.” “Live accord- 
l|lK (■' ihfcse religious principles, and you will have peace in your 
*i'Hl ' "Read this magazine, and you will keep up with important 
■tin i,i events.” “Take Lewis’s Licorice Liver Pills and enjoy that 
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glorious feeling that goes with regularity.” Needless to say, s 
of these promises arc kept, and some arc not. Indeed, we encoi 
promises daily that arc obviously incapable of being kept. 

There is no sense in objecting as some people do to advert 
and political propaganda—the only kind of directives they wdl 
about—on the ground that they are based on “emotional appeal 
Unless directive language has affective power of some kind, it 1 
useless. We do not object to campaigns that tell us, “Give to til 
Community Chest and enable poor children to enjoy better cartl 
although that is an “emotional appeal.” Nor do wc resent l>ciJ 
reminded of our love of home, friends, and nation when j 
issue moral or patriotic directives at us. The important question! 
be asked of any directive utterance is, “Will things happei 
promised if I do as I am directed? If I accept your philosophy, t 
I achieve peace of mind? If I vote for you, will my taxes be reduasl 
If I use Lifeguard Soap, will my boy friend come back to me ? H ■ 

We rightly object to advertisers who make false or misleadif 
claims and to politicians who ignore their promises, although ! 
must be admitted that, in the case of politicians, they arc sometinfl 
compelled to make promises that later circumstances prevent th(l 
from keeping. Life being as uncertain and as unpredictable ai 
is, wc are constantly trying to find out what is going to hapj 
next, so that wc may prepare ourselves. Directive utterances und( 
take to tell us how we can bring about certain desirable events a 
how we can avoid undesirable events. If we can rely upon > " 
they tell us about the future, the uncertainties of life arc redu< 
When, however, directive utterances are of such a character t 
things do not happen as predicted—when, after wc have done as v 
were told, the peace in the soul has not been found, the taxes havi 
not been reduced, the boy friend has not returned, there is dial 
appointment. Such disappointments may be trivial or grave; in an) 
event, they are so common that we do not even bother to complaf 
about some of them. They are all serious in their implications, n 
theless. Each of them serves, in greater or less degree, to i 
down that mutual trust that makes co-operation possible and {rtiU 
people together into a society. 

Every one of us, therefore, who utters directive language, with' 
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! concomitant promises, stated or implied, is morally obliged to 
i»t icrtain as he can, since there is no absolute certainty, that he 
Utilising no false expectations. Politicians promising the immedi- 
) iiUlition of poverty, national advertisers suggesting that totter- 
J marriages can be restored to bliss by a change in the brand 
■ laundry soap used in the family, newspapers threatening the 
fcpte of the nation if the party they favor is not elected—all such 
PNni of nonsense are, for the reasons stated, menaces to the 
i.,I order. It docs not matter much whether such misleading dircc- 
jto arc uttered in ignorance and error or with conscious intent to 
Irivi, because the disappointments they cause arc all similarly 
live of mutual trust among human beings. 


■V Foundations of Society 

W 

However, preadiing, no matter how noble, and propaganda, no 
p|in how persuasive, do not create society. Wc can, if we wish, 
Moi such directives. We come now to directive utterances that 
cannot ignore if wc wish to remain organized in our social 
■»!><. 

IWli.il wc call society is a vast network of mutual agreements. We 
to refrain from murdering our fellow citizens, and they in 
Hi agree to refrain from murdering us; we agree to drive on 
■ right-hand side of the road, and others agree to do the same; 
■» agree to deliver specified goods, and others agree to pay us for 
pn; we agree to observe the rules of an organization, and the 
iNiir/ation agrees to let us enjoy its privileges. This complicated 
Jwurk of agreements, into which almost every detail of our lives 
■ Woven and upon which most of our expectations in life arc based, 
mis essentially of statements about future events which we are 
cd, with our own efforts, to bring about. Without such agrec- 
■utniv there would be no such thing as society. All of us would be 
ftiulilling.in miserable and lonely caves, not daring to trust anyone. 
M'jtli mch agreements, and a will on the part of the vast majority 
nf |M*nplc to live by them, behavior begins to fall into relatively 
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predictable patterns; cooperation becomes possible; peace and fr 
dom are established. 

Therefore, in order that we shall continue to exist as hua 
beings, we must impose patterns of behavior on each other.! 
must make citizens conform to social and civic customs; we mi 
make husbands dutiful to their wives; we must make soldiers ! 
rageous, judges just, priests pious, and teachers solicitous for I 
welfare of their pupils. In early stages of culture the princq 
means of imposing patterns of behavior was, of course, phyq 
coercion. But such control can also be exercised, as human beflj 
must have discovered extremely early in history, by wor<h —that 
by directive language. Therefore, directives about matters wld 
society as a whole regards as essential to its own safety arc nu 
especially powerful, so that no individual in that society will f 
to be impressed with a sense of his obligations. To make douf 
sure, the words arc further reinforced by the assurance that punt) 
ment, possibly including torture and death, will be visited up 
those who fail to heed them. 

Directives with Collective Sanction 

These directive utterances with collective sanction, which try 
impose patterns of behavior upon the individual in the interest*' 
the whole group, arc among the most interesting of linguistic even 
Not only are they usually accompanied by ritual; they arc usua 
the central purpose of ritual. There is probably no kind of uttern 
that we take more seriously, that affects our lives more deeply, fl 
we quarrel about more bitterly. Constitutions of nations and 
organizations, legal contracts, and o 3 ths of office are utterance*' 
this kind; in marriage vows, confirmation exercises, induction || 
monies, and initiations, they arc the essential constituent. Tn 
terrifying verbal jungles called laws are simply the systcmatizall 
of such directives, accumulated and codified through the centufl 
In its laws, society makes its mightiest collective effort to unji 
predictability upn human behavior. 


.'F.CTIVES WITH COLLECTIVE SANCTION IO7 
B)ii'> tivc utterances made under collective sanction may exhibit 
1 all of the following features: 

I, Such language is almost always phrased in words that have 
Vi of connotations, so that people will be appropriately impressed 
1 awed. Archaic and obsolete vocabulary or stilted phraseology 
|r unlike die language of everyday life is employed. For exarn- 
| "Wilt thou, John, take this woman for thy lawful wedded 
*?” "This lease, made this tenth day of July, aj>. One Thou- 
L| Nine Hundred and Forty-nine, between Samuel Smith, here- 
lli < called the Lessor, and Jeremiah Johnson, hereinafter called 
l»rr, wiTNESsmi, that Lessor, in consideration of covenants and 
pirments hereinafter contained and made on the part of the 
r<. hereby leases to Lessee for a private dwelling, the premises 
wn and described as follows, to wit . . 

L Such directive utterances are often accompanied by appeals 
l*U|*'r natural powers, who arc called upn to help us carry out the 
», or to punish us if we fail to carry them out. An oath, for 
ip!c, ends with the words, “So help me God." Prayers, incanta- 
1, and invocations accompany the utterance of imprtant vows 
I practically all cultures, from die most primitive to the most 
pllircd. These further serve, of course, to impress our vows on 
pt minds. 

If God docs not punish us for failing to carry out our agree- 
nis, it is made clear either by statement or implication that our 
Btlnw men will. For example, we all realize that we can be im- 
|iioncd for desertion, nonsupprt, or bigamy; sued for “breach 
J contract”; “unfrocked" for aedvides contrary to priestly vows; 
tailiiercd" for “conduct unbecoming an officer"; “impeached" for 
fcrii iv.il of public trust"; hanged for “treason.” 
f 4. I he formal and public utterance of the vows may be preceded 
By pn liminary disciplines of various kinds: courses of training in 
Bin meaning of the vows one is undertaking; fasting and self- 
t*u" nation, as before entering the priesthood; initiauon cere- 
Mmnics involving physical torture, as before being inducted into 
I |li. warrior status among primitive poplcs or membership in col¬ 
ic fraternities. 

'I lie utterance of the directive language may be accompanied 
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by other activities or gestures, all calculated to impress the occ 
on the mind. For example, everybody in a counroom sta 
when a judge is about to open a court; huge processions and < 
dinary costumes accompany coronation ceremonies; academic £ 
are worn for commencement exercises; for many wedding 
organist and a soprano arc procured and special clothes are 

6. The uttering of the vows may be immediately follow) 
feasts, dancing, and other joyous manifestations. Again the pu 
seems to be to reinforce still further the effect of the vows.] 
example, there are wedding parties and receptions, gradu 
dances, banquets for the induction of officers, and, even ini] 
most modest social circles, some form of “celebration” when a i 
ber of the family enters into a compact with society. In prin 
cultures, initiation ceremonies for chieftains may be follow 
feasting and dancing that last for several days or weeks. 

7. In cases where the first utterance of the vows is not 1 
special ceremonial occasion, the effect on the memory is 
achieved by frequent repetition. The flag ritual (“I pledge allegil 
to the flag of the United States . . .”) is repeated daily in sfl_ 
schools. Mottoes, which arc briefly stated general directives, are ] 
peated frequently; sometimes they arc stamped on dishes, sc 
times engraved on a warrior’s sword, sometimes inscribed in pr< 
nent places such as gates, walls, and doorways, where people ] 
see them anti be reminded of their duties. 

The common feature of all these activities that accompany da 
tivc utterances, as well as of the affective elements in the lang 
of directive utterances, is die deep effect they have on the 1 
Every kind of sensory impression from the severe pain of initix 
rites to the pleasures of banqueting, music, splendid clothing, 
ornamental surroundings may be employed; every emotion f 
the fear of divine punishment to pride in being made the obje 
special public attention may be aroused. This is done in order 1 
the individual who enters into his compact with society—that is. til 
individual who utters the “map” of the not-yct-existent “tcrrit< 

—shall never forget to try to bring that “territory” into existe 

For these reasons, such occasions as when a cadet receives ] 
commission, when a Jewish boy has his bar mizvah, when a pri 
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r, l,is vows, when a policeman receives his badge, when a foreign- 
* a1i7.cn 5 sworn ikas a citizen of the United States, or when 
fpresident takes his oath of office-these are events one never 
Vm,.. Even if, later on, a person realizes that he has not fulfilled 
V v„ws, he cannot shake off the feeling that he should have done 
L Ml of us. of course, use and respond to these ritual directives, 
g,. phrases and speeches to which we respond reveal our deepest 
ILL. patriotic, social, professional, and pointed allegiance, more 
Eui.ucly than do the citizenship paper, or membership cards that 
r may carry in our pockets or the badges that we may wear on 
coats. A man who has changed his religion after reaching adult- 
L.I will, on hearing the ritual he was accustomed to hearing in 
thlhood, often feel an urge to return to his earher formofwor- 
fjp , n such ways, then, do human beings use words to reach out 
L, the future and control each other’s conduct. 

| I. should be remarked that many of our social directives and 
V nv of the rituals with which they arc accompanied are antiquated 
Cl somewhat insulting to adult minds. Rituals that originated in 
L„when people had to be scared into good behavior are un- 
hr.. .ary to people who already have a sense of social responsibility. 
C, example, a five-minute marriage ceremony performed at the 
Ely hall for an adult, responsible couple may take much better 
E,.m a full-dress church ceremony performed for an infantile couple. 
E „,ite of the fact that the strength of serial directives obviously 
Jki in the willingness, the maturity, and the intelligence of the 
■Lie to whom the directives arc addressed, there is still a wide- 
Ed tendency to rely upon the efficacy of ceremonies as such. 
EhK tendency is due, of course, to a lingering belief in word-magic, 
|||„ notion that, by saying things repeatedly or in specified cere- 
Invmial ways, we can cast a spell over the future and force events to 
|lmn out the way we said they would —“1 here’ll always be an Eng- 
m,,„ir An interesting manifestation of this superstitious attitude 
1 inwards words and rituals is to be found among some educators and 
* ionic members of school boards who are faced with the problem of 
■*,,|„ c;1 ting students for democracy-.” Instead of increasing the ume 
I dinned for the factual study of democratic institutions, enlarging 
B opportunities for the day-ttKlay exercise of democratic prac 
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rices, and thereby trying to develop the political insight and mature 
of their students, such educators content themselves by stagil 
bigger and better flag-saluting ceremonies and trebling the occasidl 
for singing “God Bless America." If, because of such “education* 
activities, the word “democracy” finally becomes a meaningless noil 
to some students, die result is hardly to be wondered at. 

What Are “Rights”? 

What, cxtcnsionally, is the meaning of the word “my" in sue 
expressions as "my real estate,” “my book,” “my auiomobilm 
Certainly the word “my” describes no characteristics of the objeq 
named. A check changes hands and “your" automobile bccomt 
"mine” but no change results in the automobile. Wbat has changre 

The change is, of course, in our social agreements covering dj 
behavior toward the automobile. Formerly, when it was “yourifl 
you felt free to use it as you liked, while I did not. Now that it i 
"mine," I use it freely and you may not. The meaning of “your| 
and “mine” lies not in the external world, but in how we in ten 
to act. And when society as a whole recognizes my “right of owql 
ship” (by issuing me, for example, a certificate of tide), it agfi 
to protect me in my intentions to use the automobile and to frtij 
trate, by police action if necessary, the intentions of diose who ms 
wish to use it without my permission. Society makes this agreemdj 
with me in return for my obeying its laws and paying my shai 
of the expenses of government. 

Are not, then, all assertions of ownership and statements aboi 
“rights” directives? Cannot, “This is mine,” be translated, “I at 
going to use this object; you keep your hands off"? Cannot, "Eva 
child has a right to an education,” be translated, “Give every chi! 
an education”? And is not the difference between “moral righti 
and “legal rights” the difference between agreements which peotl 
believe ought to be made, and those which, through coUectiv 
legislative sanction, have been made? 


DIRECTIVES AND DISILLUSIONMENT 


III 


E) {recti ves and Disillusionment 

■ A lew cautions may be added before we leave the subject of direc- 
Ifro language. First, it should be remembered that, since words 
Kniiot "say all" about anything, the promises implied in directive 
K,gu.igc arc never more than “outline maps of territories-to-be. 
Kir future will fill in those outlines, often in unexpected ways. 
Edict imes the future will bear no relation to our “maps at all, in 
Kite ..[ all our endeavors to bring about the promised events. We 
Krar always to be good citizens, always to do our duty, and so on, 
|„( we never quite succeed in being good citizens every day of our 
Kr. <>r in performing all our duties. A realization that directives 
Knuot fully impose any pattern on the future saves us from having 
Ki|...isiblc expectations and therefore from suffering needless dis- 
m»|x.intments. 

■ Secondly, one should distinguish between directive and informa- 
Kvr utterances, which often look alike. Such statements as “A Boy 
Kumt is clean and chivalrous and brave" or “Policemen are defenders 
Kf the weak” set up goals and do not necessarily describe the present 
Etu.it ton. This is extremely important, because all too often people 
Kmlcrstand such definitions as being descriptive and arc thcrcupn 
■locked, horrified, and disillusioned upon encountering a Boy 
Ecout who is not chivalrous or a policeman who is a bully. They 
Itluidc that they are "through with the Boy Scouts” or “disgusted 
kviili all policemen,” which, of course, is nonsense. 

I A third source of disappointment and disillusionment arising from 
1 1||, improper understanding of directives arises from reading into 
I directives things that were not said. A common instance is pro¬ 
vided by advertisements of the antiseptics and patent medicines 
| which people buy under the impression that they will prevent or 
HIM- colds. Because of rulings of the Federal Trade Commission, 
I the writers of these advertisements carefully avoid saying that 
lheir preparations will prevent or cure anything. Instead, they say 
ih.it they “help reduce the severity of the infection,” “help relieve 
! the symptoms of a cold,” or “help guard against sniffling and other 
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discomforts. If after reading these advertisements you feel d 

ET“ ?T °‘ “ US b “” you « oxa«L1 

kind of suck they are looking for. 7 '} 

Anther wiy D f reading into directives things that were not i 

really are'wf ?"?*** ‘° ^ m ° rC s P ccific and concrete than tl 
, f’/° r CXam P le > a candidate ^r political office prfl 

rhS tf. u r> and y ° U V ° tC f0r Idm ’ and *■» you « 

cover that k helps the cotton farmer without helping the «oui 
larmer (and you grow potatoes)-you cannot exactly accuse hJii 
of having bnken his promise. Or, if another candidate promises! 
protect umot labor," and you vote for him, and he helps to paj 
legislation th* infuriates the officials of your union (he calls! 
. legislation to protect union members from their own racketeer* 1 
leadership )-again you cannot exactly accuse him of having brok, 
s promise, snee his action may well have been sincerely in at 
with his notico of “helping union labor." 

* £ J id S“ oft “ accuscd of breaking their promises. No doi 
many of them do. But it must be remarked that they often do i 
promise as much as their constituents think they do. The platfoi 
ot the major parties are almost always at high levels of abstract 
( t icy mean ill things to all men,” as the cynical say), but thl 
are often understood by voters to be more specific and concrei 

• i?.T f VCk ° f abstraction ) they ^ If one is “dil 
lUusioncd by the acts of a politician, sometimes the politician |» 
to blame, but sometimes the voter is to blame for having had tl? 
illusion to stan with—or, as we shall say, for having confused d 2 
ferent levels of abstraction. What is meant by this expression i 
be more fully explained in ensuing chapters. i 

applications 

I The following statements, in the contexts in which they are usual 
Si?? L ,reaivCS ; '™ eh of these directives have collective sane, J 
and which have not? What rewards (if any) are promised to those win 
follow the dirccvcs, and what punishments (if any) are threatened M 
those who do not? What is the likelihood, in each case, of the c ^ 
quences followug as promised? 


And remember, ladies and gentlemen of the radio audience, when- 
|h r you say "Blotto Coffee” to your grocer, you are saying "thank you" 

|f. 

samplk analysis: This is directive language since it attempts to 
influence the future behavior of the listener. Happily we are free 
to disregard this directive since it is in the interests of a business 
concern and, therefore, docs not have collective sanction. There is 
an implied promise that if the listener will show his gratitude by 
purchasing Blotto Coffee, the manufacturer will conunuc to pro¬ 
vide him with programs such as precede this announcement. If 
enough people obey this directive, the likelihood of this promise 
being kept is quite great. Better switch to tea. 

"When first hooked a fish is strong and quick. The wise angler 
ys gives his quarry a little time to get the edge and speed out of his 
As soon as the first run or two arc over, the maximum safe tackle 
n can be applied whenever the fish stops running. A running or 
lung fish should be played on a very light drag. The harder and 
r a fish runs or leaps the sooner he will tire. This activity will tire 
.li quicker than any strain the angler can put on him. Encourage 
I ish to run whenever possible but never let him rest. Big trout and 
|m..a, difficult fish on any tackle, can lie brought in as quickly on 
pin tackle as on heavier gear if they arc kept moving." 

—use wvlff, Handbook of Freshwater Fishing 
_ "We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created 

f ual. that they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
glu f, that among these are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 

—The Declaration of Independence 

No Trespassing. 

■ v " ‘No great stretch of the imagination is required to foresee that if 
fulling is done to check the growth in concentration, either the giant 
■Mp. i.nions will ultimately take over the country, or the government 
•III Ik impelled to step in and impose some form of direct regulation 
B ilir public interest.’ Thus declares the Federal Trade Commission, 
M * well-documented warning which shows the nearly fantastic rate 
■which intiependent firms arc being currendy ‘merged’ into the trusts. 
"In mher event, collectivism will have triumphed over free enter- 
tnd the theory of competition will have been relegated to the limbo 
jtf hi II imentioned but ineffective ideals.” 

—The Cooperative Builder, August la, 1948 
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6. “The French House, under the direction and control of the | 
partment, provides a fine opportunity to gain fluency in the s 
language. French and bi lingual members of the staff live at the Fa 
and help in directing conversation. Residence in the House is opt 
women, and both men and women may come there for meals. I 
House is not run for financial profit and prices arc kept as low I 
possible. 

“The Department strongly urges students of French to room or b 
at the House so as to take full advantage of the unusual opportunity 
speaking the language in everyday situations and hearing it spoke 
a normal conversational tempo. 

“Applications for room reservations should be made early.” 

—Catalog of the University of WIs 

7. “the humble wrinkle becomes a wartime hero. Outca 
former days, today the wrinkle in a piece of laundrywork is a 
of our striving towards victory. Modestly, unassumingly, it says, ‘I I 
here because so many laundry workers arc in war plants—because! 
many more people patronize the laundry these busy days—becaus 
many wartime restrictions surround me. But I’m really harmless. I d 
hurt the appearance of laundrywork enough to talk about—and 1.8 
tainly don’t interfere with its usefulness. Not only that, but it’s still, ■ 
always will be, completely sterilized to protect health!’ 

"To the wrinkle, our customers reply, ‘We understand. Hats off I 
you in your moment of glory!’— north Chicago laundry.” 

—Advertisem^B 

8. The New Colossus: Inscription for the Statue of Liberty 

Not like the brazen giant of Greek fame, 

With conquering limbs astride from land to land 
Here at our sea-washed sunset gales shall stand 
A mighty woman with a torch, whose fame 
Is the imprisoned lightning, and her name 
Mother of Exiles. From her bcaconhand 
Glows world-wide welcome; her mild eyes command 
The air-bridged harbour that twin dries frame. 

“Keep, andent lands, your storied pomp,” cries she 
With silent lips. “Give me your tired, your poor, 

Your huddled masses yearning to breathe free. 

The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 

Send these, the homeless, the tempest-tost to me, 

I lift my lamp beside the golden door!” 

—EMMA LAZARUS 


APPLICATIONS ”5 

L Study the following statements in relation to the contexts m which 
b ire likely to be found. Which arc used principally as directives? 

■ there any which could hardly ever be used for directive purposes? 

11 Ic is un-American. 

Kumpli analysis: Ordinarily this statement is used as a strong 
I judgment—a “snarl-word”—expressing the speaker s dislike ot an¬ 
ther person’s opinions. Such a judgment ordinarily has strong 
I directive implications: “Throw him out,” or “Don’t vote for him. 

I In special contexts, where speaker and listener have agreed upon 
I .111 exact and verifiable meaning of the word “un-Amencan, the 
uatement could be a report. Such contexts arc rare. 

L A policeman’s lot is not a happy one.” —w. s. gilbert 

Man is born free; and everywhere he is in chains.” —rousseau 
ft Lightning strokes vary in length from 500 feet to two miles or more, 
ft 'Hie performance will begin at 8:30 p.m. sharp. 

Books must be read as deliberately and reservedly as they were 
rn." — h. d. thoreau 

“Activity is the only road to knowledge.” —o. ». shaw 
J With smoker after smoker who has tried different cigarettes—and 
b*| tied them for mildness, coolness and flavor—Mammals are the 
c of experience.” 

L In man at rest, about sixteen breathing movements are made per 

"Some of the follies we commit because of false maps in our heads 

I.nmonplacc that we do not even think of them as remarkable. 

V r -1IC those who protect themselves from accidents by carrying a 
JL|*» foot in the pocket. Some refuse to sleep on the thirteenth floor 
■L l( .| s .” —s. 1. iiayakawa. Language in Thought and Action 

I III. Write the copy, draw (or describe) the illustrations you may 
E,|. and lay out a campaign (dinners, appointing of committees, per- 
Lal ...flotations, etc.) for a local fund-raising drive on behalf of the 
L| 1 „,sj, the Community Chest, or some such organization. Try sin- 
L| v 10 use appeals.that will alter other people’s behavior, in this 
V . jiivc them to contribute to the fund where they might otherwise 
n one go too far in using affective appeals for even such 
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worthy causes? If the answer is "Yes,” what determines the iJ 
within which one should stay? 

IV. 4 Ownership” is defined in this chapter as a set of directive I 
ments recognized by society with respect to who may enjoy the it 
what thmgs. But the freedom to use and enjoy what fflhl! 
according to the kind of property; c.g., I may drive “my" autaS 
only if ,t is ddy registered with the state and if I have a driver's lie 

Tn thedjffCrenCC5 b *** extcns *°nal meanings of the word 44 
in the following expressions: 

my house 
my hotel room 
my original Rembrandt 


my electric iron 
my real estate lot 
my shares of General Motors stock 




The Language 

of Affective Communication 


What I call the "auditory imagination " is the feeling for syllable 
and rhythm, penetrating far below the conscious levels of thought 
and feeling, invigorating every word; sinking to the most primi¬ 
tive and forgotten, returning to the origin and bringing some¬ 
thing bac\, seeding the beginning and the end. It worlds through 
meanings, certainly, or not without meanings in the ordinary 
sense, and fuses the old and obliterated and the trite, the current, 
and the new and surprising, the most ancient and the most 
civilised mentality. T. s. eliot 

"IVhat's all this about *one man, one vote’?” asked the Not¬ 
tingham miner. 

" Why, one bloody man, one bloody voteBill replied. 

"Well, why the ’ell can’t they say soV’ 

HUGH X. WALPOUP 


The language of science is instrumental in getting done the work 
necessary for life, but it docs not tell us anything about what life 
feds like in the living. We can communicate scientific facts to each 
other without knowing or caring about each other’s feelings; but 
Mure love, friendship, and community can be established among 
men so that wc want to cooperate and become a society, there must 
li<, as we have seen, a flow of sympathy between one man and 
another. This flow of sympathy is established, of course, by means 
uf the affective uses of language. Most of the time, after all, wc arc 
nut interested in keeping our feelings out of our discourse, but 
rather wc arc eager to express them as fully as we can. Let us 
rviminc, then, some more of the ways in which language can be 
made to work affectively. 
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MORE AFFECTIVE ELEMENTS 


Verbal Hypnotism 

First, it should be pointed out again that fine-sounding I 
long words, and the general air of saying something impM 
affective in result, regardless of what is being said. Oftcn^ 
are hearing or reading impressively worded sermons, | 
political addresses, essays, or “fine writing," we stop l>eirii 
altogether, and simply allow ourselves to feel as excited, « 
or angry as the author wishes us to feel. Like snakes uru_ 
fluencc of a snake charmer’s flute, we arc swayed by the 
phrases of the verbal hypnotist. If the author is a man to 
there is no reason why we should not enjoy ourselves in imT 
now and then. But to listen or read in this way habitually ||l 
itating habit. g 

There is a kind of churchgoer who habitually listrnll 
way, however. He enjoys any sermon, no matter what dm] 
principles recommended, no matter how poorly organizt^L 
vclopcd, no matter how shabby its rhetoric, so long as it (■ 
ered in an impressive tone of voice with proper mutf™ 
physical settings. Such listeners are by no means to Ik fog, 
in churches. The writer has frequently been enraged when, \ 
has spoken before women’s clubs on problems about vt 
wished to arouse thoughtful discussion, certain ladies | 
marked, "That was such a lovely address, professor. You It 
a nice voice.” 

Some people, that is, never listen to what is being ui dl 
they are interested only in what might be called the g«^H 
ward massage that the sound of words gives them. Juit^^^L 
and dogs like to be stroked, so do some human beings hltfV 
be verbally stroked at fairly regular intervals; it is a form <|f fH j 
mentary sensual gratification. Because listeners of this kl(i.|V 
numerous, intellectual shortcomings are rarely a barrier 
ccssful career in public life, on die stage or radio, on the !**(■ 
platform, or in the ministry. 


Affective Elements 

hlir affective power of repetition of similar sounds, as in “catchy” 
• and slogans {The Mind in the Making, Live Alone and Like 
J Roosevelt or Ruin) has already been mentioned. Somewhat 
Lin r on die scale are repetitions not only of sounds but of gram- 
|li< al structures, as in: 
i war, 

I Mist in peace, 

I Hint in the hearts of his countrymen . . . 

I If iovernment of the people, 
by the people, 
for the people . . . 

inents of discourse such as these are, from the point of view of 
fniific reporting, extraneous; but without them, these phrases 
1 not have impressed people. Lincoln could have signified 
s much for informative purposes had he said "government of, 
i mid for the people,” or even more simply, “a people’s govern- 
irni ” But he was not writing a scientific monograph. He hammers 
B word “people” at us three times, and with each apparendy un- 
kerssary repeddon he arouses deeper and more affecting connota- 
i* of the word. While this is not the place to discuss in detail the 
Ipiplexitics of the affective qualifies of language that reside in 
Rind alone, it is important to remember that many of the attrac- 
1 of literature and oratory have a simple phonetic basis—rhyme, 
Hlin i.iiion, assonance, crossed alliteration, and all the subtleties of 
Ijyilim. All these sound effects arc used to reinforce wherever pos- 
Bhl. die other affective devices. 

H Another affective device is the direct address to the listener or 
Hitler, as: “Keep off the grass. This means you!” The most painful 
Hiiiiin|ilc of this is Jimmie Fidler’s “And I do mean you.” It seeks 
Hi engage the listener’s attenrion and interest by making him feel 
Him he personally is being addressed. But the use of this device is 
Hy no means limited to the advertising poster and radio announcer. 
H u if tens the impersonality of formal speeches and adds what is 
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called the “personal touch.” When a speaker or writer feels a 
urgency about his message, he can hardly help using it. It c 
therefore, in the finest rhetoric as well as in the simplest. Alma 
common as tie “you” device is the “we" device. The writer i 
case allies th; reader with himself, in order to carry the i 
along with hm in seeing things as he does: "We shall nowl 
sider next . .“Let us take, for example . . .” "Our duty is tflj 
forward . . .* This device is particularly common in die [>oM 
forms of exhortation used by preachers and teachers and is fJ 
throughout llis book. 

In such rhttorical devices as the periodic sentence there is disd 
tion of gramnatical order for affective purposes. A periodic scntlT 
is one in whch the completion of the thought is, for the sale! 
the slight dtamatic effect that can be produced by keeping! 
reader in suspense for a while, delayed. Then there are such del 
as antithesis, in which strongly opposed notions are placed toge 
or even laid tide by side in parallel phonetic or grammaucal 2 
struct ions, so that the reader feels the contrast and is stirred bjl 
“Born a serf, he died a king.” “The sweetest songs are those n 
tell of saddest thought.” “The hungry judges soon the scnteT 
sign, And welches hang that jurymen may dine.” 


Metaphor and Simile 

As we have seen, words have affective connotations in addin 
to their informative value, and this accounts for the fact that stJ 
ments of the kind: “I’ve been waiting ages for you—you’re an 1 
overdue!" “He’s got tons of money!" "I’m so tired I’m simply i' 

—which are nonsensical if interpreted literally—nevertheless “r 
sense.” The inaccuracy or inappropriateness of the informative <1 
notations of our words are irrelevant from the point of ' ' 
affective communication. Therefore we may refer to the mood 
“a piece of ciecsc," "a lady,” “a silver ship,” “a fragment of anl 
candy,” or anything else, so long as the words arouse the desr 
feelings towa-d the moon or toward the whole situation in w‘ 
the moon appears. This, incidentally, is the reason literature i 
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■lit uli to translate from one language to another—a translation 
■I follows informative connotations will often falsify the affective 
piti'i itions, and vice versa, so that readers who know both the 
piagc of the original and the language of the translation are 
■(mi sure to be dissatisfied, feeling either that the “spirit of the 
|in.d has been sacrificed” or else that the translation is “full of 
■curacies.” 

bluing the long time in which metaphor and simile were re- 
dr-1 as "ornaments” of speech—that is, as if they were like cm- 
lilcry, which improves the appearance of our linen but adds 
lung to its utility—the psychology of such communicative devices 
neglected. We tend to assume, in ways that will be discussed 
r fully in later chapters, that things that create in us the same 
Hives arc identical with each other. If, for example, we are 
lilted by the conduct of an acquaintance at dinner and wc have 
Bn such a sense of revulsion before only when watching pigs at 
Vfuugh, our first, unreflecting reaction is naturally to say, “He is a 
So far as our feelings are concerned, the man and the pig 
identical with each other. Again, the soft winds of spring may 
dme in us agreeable sensations; the soft hands of lovely young 
■Is also produce agreeable sensations; therefore, “Spring has soft 
Ihth.” This is the basic process by which wc arrive at metaphor. 
Huphors are not “ornaments of discourse”; they arc direct expres- 
bot of evaluations and arc bound to occur whenever we have 
feelings to express. They are to be found in special abun- 
Thrc, therefore, in all primitive speech, in folk speech, in the speech 
| tin* unlearned, in the speech of children, and in the professional 
of the theater, of gangsters, and other lively occupations. 
f.*r as our feelings are concerned, there is no distinction be- 
Hrrrn animate and inanimate objects. Our fright feels the same 
Blether it is a creature or object that wc fear. Therefore, in the 
■iftuion of our feelings, a car may “lie down and die," the wind 
IiImc*" our checks, the waves arc “angry” and "roar" against die 
lOfi, the roads are icy and “treacherous,” the mountains “look 
itiwn'" on the sea, machine guns “spit,” revolvers “bark," volcanoes 
V'tiiit” fire, and the engine “gobbles” coal. This special kind of 
mtjiphor is called personification and is ordinarily described in 
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textbooks of rhetoric as "making animate things out of inanira 
It is better understood, however, if we describe it as n 
ing between the a nimate and the inanimate. 

Simile 

However, even at rudimentary stages of evaluation it 
apparent that calling a person a pig docs not take sufficiently 
consideration the differences between the person and the pig. 
ther reflection compels one to say, in modification of the o“ 
statement, "He is life a pig.” Such an expression is called a ... 
—the pointing out of the similarities in our feelings towards 
person and the pig. The simile, then, is something of a com proa 
stage between the direct, unrcflectivc expression of feeling and 
report, but of course closer to the former than the latter. 

Adequate recognition has never been given to the fact that w| 
we call slang and vulgarism works on exactly the same princii 
as poetry does. Slang m akes constant use of metaphor and sit 
“sticking his nccY out'/’ “to rubberneck, ,r "out like a‘light,” 
loncy,” “shutterbug,” “punch-drunk,” “weasel puss,” “keep yt. 
shirt on.” The imaginative process by which phrases such as th< 
arc coined is the same as that by which poets arrive at poetry, 
poetry, there is the same love of seeing things in scientifically “ 
rageous but emotionally expressive language: 

The hunched camels of the night 

Trouble the bright 

And silver waters of the moon. 

-FRANCIS THOMPSON 

The snow doesn’t give a soft white 
damn Whom it touches. 

—E. B. CUMMINGS 
... the leaves dead 

Are driven, like ghosts from an enchanter fleeing, 

Yellow, and black, and pale, and hectic red, 
Pestilence-stricken multitudes. 

—PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 




SIMILE 


I2 3 


Sweet arc the uses of adversity. 

Which like the toad, ugly and venomous, 

Wears yet a precious jewel in his head; 

And this our life exempt from public haunt, 

Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brook, 

Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 

-WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 

I saw Eternity the other night 

Like a great ring of pure and endless light. 

—HENRY VAUGHAN 

hat is called slang, therefore, might well be regarded as the 
*try of everyday life, since it performs much the same function 
b (Kietry; that is, it vividly expresses people’s feelings about life 
ltd about the things they encounter in life. 


I)cad Metaphor 

I Metaphor, simile, and personification arc among the most useful 
immunicative devices we have, because by their quick affe ctive 
ver they often make unnecessary the inventing of new words for 
v things or new feelings. They are so commonly used for this 
hirpose, indeed, that we resort to them constantly without realiz- 
lii)’ that we are doing so. For example, when we talk about the 
ne.td” of a cane, the “face” of a cliff, the “bowels” of a volcano, 
r “arm” of the sea, the “hands” of a watch, the "branches” of a 
or an insurance company, we arc using metaphor. A salesman 
rovers” an area; an engine “knocks”; a theory is “built up” and 
(ini "knocked down”; a government “drains” the taxpayers, and 
•i [Mirations “milk” the consumers. Even in so unpoctical a source 
* the financial page of a newspaper, metaphors are to be found: 
M ■ 1 k is “watered,” shares are “liquidated," prices arc “slashed” or 
Kirppcd up,” markets are “flooded,” the exchange is “bullish”; in 
■pile of government efforts to “hamstring” business and “strangle” 
unci prise, there are sometimes “melons" to be “sliced"; although 
tins is—but here we leave the financial page—“pure gravy” for some, 
I mlirrs arc left “holding the bag.” The “rings” both of "political 
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rings” and “hydrocarbon rings” arc metaphorical, as are the “chaini 
in “chain stores" and “chain reactions.” Metaphors are so use* 
that they often pass into the language as part of its regular voc 
ulary. Metaphor is probably the most important of all the means b 
which language develops, changes, grows, and adapts itself to ota 
changing needs. When metaphors are successful, they “die”—thaj 
is, they become so much a part of our regular language that \ 
cease thinking of them as metaphors at all. 

To object to arguments, as is often done, on the ground that the! 
are based on metaphors or on “metaphorical thinking” is rarely* 
just. The question is not whether metaphors are used, but whetht 
the metaphors represent useful similarities. 


Allusion 

Still another affective device is allusion. If we say, for example! 
standing on a bridge in St. Paul, Minnesota, in the early morning* 

Earth has not anything to show more fair; 

Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 

A sight so touching in its majesty . . . 

we are evoking, in the mind of anyone familiar with the poem 
such feelings as Wordsworth expressed at the sight of London in 
the early morning light in September 1802 and applying them to 
St. Paul. Thus, by a kind of jmplicd simile, we can give expression 
to our feelings. Allusion, then, is an extremely quick way of ex¬ 
pressing and also overeating in our hearers shades of feeling. With 
a Biblical allusion we can often arouse reverent or jaiou s attitudes; 
with a historical allusion, such as saying THaTNew York is “the 
modern Babylon,” we can say quickly and effectively that we feel 
New York to be an extremely wicked and luxurious city, doomed 
to destruction because of its sinfulness; by a literary allusion, we 
can evoke the exact feelings found in a given story or’poefti as a 
way of feeling toward the event before us. 

But allusions work as an affective de vice only when the heart 
is familiar with the history, literature, people, or events alluded to. 


\Family jokes (which arc almost always allusions to events or 
memories in the family’s experience) have to be explained to out- 
(•tilers; classical allusions in literature have to be explained to people 
n„t familiar with the classics. Nevertheless, whenever a group ot 
iH.iplc—the members of a single family or the members of a whole 
civilization—have memories and traditions in common, extremely 
subtle and efficient affective communications become possible 
, through the use of allusion. 

One of the reasons, therefore, that die young in every culture 
*rc made to study the literature and history of their own linguistic 
or national groups is diat they may~6c able to understand and share 
in the communications of the group. Whoever, for example, fails 
t.. understand such statements as “He is a regular Benedict Arnold, 
ur "The president of the corporation is only a Charlie McCarthy; 
the Bergen of the outfit is the general manager," is in a sense an 
outsider to the popular cultural traditions of contemporary America. 
Similarly, one who fails to understand passing allusions to well- 
known figures in European or American history, to well-known % 
lines in Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth, or the King 
| unc$ version of the Bible, or to well-known characters in Dickens, 
Thackeray, or Mark Twain may be said in the same sense to be an 
outsider to an important part of the traditions of English-speaking 
I h i, pie. The study of history and of literature, therefore, is not 
merely the idle acquisition of social polish, as practical men arc 
fund of believing, but a necessary means both of increasing the 
• liiciency of our communications and of increasing our understand¬ 
ing of what others arc trying to communicate to us. 


Irony, Pathos, and Humor 


A somewhat more complex device, upon which much of humor, 
pathos, and irony depends, is the use of a metaphor, simile, or allu- 

•.. that is so obviously inappropriate that a feeling of conflict is 

i.,used: a'conflict between our more obvious feelings towards that 
which we arc talking about and the feelings aroused by the expres- 
non. In such a case, the conflicting feelings resolve themselves into 
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^ thir d, newjeding. Let us suppose, returning to our exam 
above," that we are looking at an extremely ugly part of St. M 
so that our obvious feelings are those of distaste. Then wc an 3 
with the Wordsworth quotation, the feeling of beauty and ma 
The result is a feeling suggested neither by the sight of the ] 
alone nor by the allusion alone, but one that is a product ot 
thc tw - a shar P sense of i ncongr uity that compel 
' eiuJerto laugh or to weep, depending on the rest of the con 
There are many complex shades of feeling that can hardll 
aroused in any other way. If a village poet is referred to at 
Mudvdlc Milton,” for example, the conflict between the ingl ' 
connotations of “Mudvillc” and the glorious connotations of "* 
ton produces an effect of thc ludicrous, so that thc poet is cxi>q3 
to contempt, although, if Craigenputtock am produce a Catfl 
there is no reason that Mudville should not produce a Mil ml 
This somewhat more complex device may be represented grl 
ically by a diagram borrowed from mathematics: 



The Affectiveness of Facts 


The following account of an automobile accident is 
the Chicago Sun-Times, October 4, 1948: 


quoted fmw 
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One [victim], Alex Kuzma, 63, of 808 North Maplewood Avenue, 
ttni hit with such impact that his right forearm was carried off on thc 
(m of the hit-run motorist who struck him. Kuzma was struck Sunday 
I *1 lie crossed Chicago Avenue at Campbell Avenue. Witnesses saw thc 
(.ii slow down, douse its headlights and speed away. After searching 
Iniilcly for the dead man’s missing arm, police expressed belief it must 
Ijvivc lodged in some section of the speeding auto. 

There are few readers who will not have some kind of affective 
(faction to this story—at least a mild horror at the grucsomencss 
oi thc accident and some indignation at the driver who failed to 
imp after striking someone. Facts themselves, especially at lower 
levels of abstraction, can be affective without the use of special 
literary devices to make them more so. 

There is, however, one important difference between the affective- 
nc s of facts and thc other affective elements in language. In the 
l.iuffr, the writer or speaker is expressing his own feelings; in the 
former, he is “suppressing his feelings”—that is to say, stating things 
In a way that would be verifiable by all observers, regardless of 
.one’s feelings. 

Often, as in thc example given, a report with accurately stated 
l .u ts is more affective in result than outright and explicit judgments. 
My bringing thc report down to even lower levels of abstraction— 
describing the blood on the victim’s face and torn clothing, thc torn 
ligaments hanging out of the remaining stump of his arm, and so 
on—one can make it even more affective. Instead of telling the 
1 r ider, “It was a ghastly accident!” we can tnaf^e thc reader say it 
for himself. The reader is, so to speak, made to participate in the 
communicative act by being left to draw his own conclusions. A 
skillful writer is often, therefore, one who is especially expert at 
selecting the facts that are sure to move his readers in the desired 
ways. We are more likely to be convinced by such descriptive and 
factual writing than by a scries of explicit judgments, because thc 
writer does not ask us to take his word for it that thc accident was 
“ghastly.” Such a conclusion becomes, in a sense, our own discovery 
rather than his. 
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Levels of Writing 

Reliance upon the affectiveness of facts—that is, reliance upon 
the reader's abiliu to arrive at the judgment we want him to arrive 
at—varies consideably, of course, according to the subject we are 
dealing with anti the audience. 

In this light, it is interesting to compare magazines and stories 
at different levels: the “pulp” and “confession” magazines, the 
“slicks” ( Good Housekeeping, McCall's, Esquire, Saturday Evening 
Post, and so on),ind the “quality” magazines ( Harper’s, The New 
Yorker, The Natan, for example). In the magazines of mass ap¬ 
peal, the writers rarely rely on the reader's ability to arrive at 
his own conclusions. In order to save any possible strain on the 
reader’s intelligent, the writers ma\e the judgments for us. The 
“slicks” do this less than the “pulps,” while in the “quality” 
group, the tendeny is to rely a great deal on the reader: to give no 
judgments at all then the facts “speak for themselves,” or to give 
enough facts withevery judgment so that the reader is free to make 
a different judgment if he so wishes. 

The following pssages from the August 1948 issue of True Con¬ 
fessions give an cample of making die judgments for the reader 
so that he doesn’t iavc to figure them out for himself: 

Telling Mrs. Pees and Mrs. Jcnks, watching grief engulf them, was 
nightmare enough, hut telling Edic was worst of all. She just stood 
there in frozen silnee, her eyes wide with horror and disbelief, her 
face getting whiter md winter. 

“I did everything possible to save them!” I cried. "It was an accident— 
an unpreventablc arident!” 

But Edic’s eyes sere bitterly accusing as she choked, "Accident! If 
you hadn’t insisted ri taking them, there would have been no accident!” 
Tears streamed dovn her ravaged face and her voice rose hysterically. 
“I never want to se you again as long as I live! You— you murdererl" 
she screamed. 

I stared at her fct what seemed a lifetime of horror before I turned 
and fled, a million bricking demons screaming in my ear. She’s rightI 
You’re a murdererl Murdererl 
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The coroner’s verdict called the boat’s overloading "a tragic error of 
judgment.” ... But nothing could lighten that feeUng of guilt in my 
heart or remove the sound of Edie’s voice screaming, “Murderer! It 
rang in my cars day and night, making work impossible-deep even 
more impossible. Until I sought forgetfulness in the only way I could 
find it—by getting blind drunk and staying that way. 

I was lurching through the door of a cheap bar weeks later when . . . 


Jim was big and strong with huge shoulders and a great shock of 
yellow hair. Just looking at him made me excited and breathless. His 
great laugh could stir me to laughter. The touch of his hand filled me 
with a sweet, frightening delight. The day he invited me to the senior 
prom I thought I’d die of happiness. 

Then I told Mother. I can still sec her thin, fine-featured face pinched 
as if with frost. There was cold retreat in her eyes, and the wry smile 
on her lips made my heart turn over. . . . 

The prose style of Ernest Hemingway is perhaps the classic 
example of the opposite technique—a highly sophisticated one, 
needless to say—of stating externally observable facts in the form 
of bare reports and of letting the reported facts have their impact 
on the reader. The following is the famous ending of A Farewell 
to Arms: 

I went into the room and stayed with Catherine until she died. She 
was unconscious all the time, and it did not take her very long to d.c. 

OutsiaTthe room, in the hall, I spoke to thc doctor, 'Ts there anything 
1 can do tonight?” 

"No. There is nothing to do. Can I take you to your hotel. 

“No, thank you. I am going to stay here a while.” ^ 

“I know there is nothing to say.l cannot tell you— 

“No,” I said. “There's nothing to say.” 

“Good-night,” he saiT."l cannot take you to your hotel? 

“No, thank you.” 

“It wasTfie only_thing to do,” he said. “The operation proved— 

“I do not want to talk about it,” I said. ^ 

"I would like to take you to your hotel.” 

“No, thank you.” 

He went down the hall. I went to the door of the room. 

“You can’t come in now,” one of the nurses said. 
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“Yes I can ” I said. 

“You can’t come in yet.” 

“You get out,” I said. “The other one too.” 

But after I had got them out and shut the door and turned off 
light it wasn’t any good. It was like saying good 4 jy to a statue. Aft 
a while I went out and left the hospital and walked back to the h< 
in the rain. 


What Literature Is For 

From what has been said, our first and most obvious conclusioi 
is that since the expression of in d i vidual fe elings is central to litera* 
ture, affective elements are of the utmost Importance in all literary 
writing. In the evaluation of a novel, poem, play, or short story, i 
well as in the evaluation of sermons, moral exhortations, political* 
speeches, and directive utterances generally, the usefulness of the I 
given piece of writing as a “map” of actual “territories" is often I 
secondary—sometimes quite irrelevant. If this were not the case,! 
Gullivers Travels, Alice in Wonderland, The Scarlet Letter, or I 
Emerson’s Essays would have no excuse for existence. 

Secondly, when we say that a given piece of affective writing is I 
true, wc do not mean “scientifically true." It may mean merely that I 
we agree with the sentiment; it may also mean that we believe that I 
an attitude has been accurately expressed; again, it may mean that I 
the attitudes it evokes are believed to be such as will lead us to I 
better social or personal conduct. There is no end to the meanings I 
“true" may have. People who feel that science and literature or I 
science and religion arc in necessary conflict do so because they | 
habitually think in opposites of black and white, true and false, I 
good and evil. To such people, if science is “true," then literature I 
or religion is nonsense; if literature or religion is “true,” science is I 
merely “pretentious ignorance." What should be understood when I 
people tell us that certain statements are “scientifically true" is that j 
they are useful and verifiable formulations, suitable for the purposes ] 
of organized co-operative workmanship. What should be under- f 
stood when people tell us that the plays of Shakespeare or the poems 
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I of Milton or Dante are “eternally true" is that they produce in us 

■ altitudes toward our fellow men, an understanding of ourselves, 

* 01 feelings of deep moral obligation that are valuable to humanity 

under any conceivable circumstances. 

Thirdly, let us consider an important shortcoming of the lan¬ 
guage of reports and of scientific writing. John Smith in love with 
Mary is not William Brown in love with Jane; William Brown in 
love with Jane is not Henry Jones in love with Anne; Henry Jones 
in love with Anne is not Robert Browning in love with Elizabeth 
Barrett. Each of these situations is unique; no two loves arc exactly 
alike—in fact, no love even between the same people is exactly 
the same from day to day. Science, seeking as always laws of the 

■ widest possible applicability and the greatest possible generality, 
would abstract from these situations only what they have in com¬ 
mon. But each of these lovers is conscious only of the uniqueness 
of his own feelings; each feels, as we all know, that he is the first 
one in the world ever to have so loved. 

How is that sense of difference conveyed ? It is here that affective 
uses of language play their most important part. The infinity of 
differences in our feelings towards all the many experiences that 
we undergo are too subtle to be reported; they must be expressed. 
And we express them by the complicated manipulation of tones of 
voice, of rhythms, of connotations, of affective facts, of metaphors, 
of allusions, of every affective device of language at our command. 

Frequently the feelings to be expressed are so subtle or complex 
that a few lines of prose or verse arc not enough to convey them. 
It is sometimes necessary, therefore, for authors to write entire books, 
carrying their readers through numbers of scenes, situations, and 
adventures, pushing their sympathies now this way and now that, 
arousing in turn their fighting spirit, their tenderness, their sense 
of tragedy, their laughter, their superstitiousness, their cupidity, 
their sensuousness, their piety. Only in such ways, sometimes, can 
the exact feelings an author wants to express be re-created in his 
readers. This, then, is the reason that novels, poems, dramas, stories, 
allegories, and parables exist: to convey such propositions as “Life 
is tragic” or “Susanna is beautiful,” not by telling us so, but by 
putting us through a whole scries of experiences that make us feel 
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toward life or toward Susanna as the author did. Literature is the\ 
most exact expression of feelings, while science is the most exat 
{ind of reporting. Poetry, which condenses all the affective resource* 
of language into patterns of infinite rhythmical subdetv, may be I 
said to be the language of expression at its highest degree c * 
ciency. 


Symbolic Experience 

In a very real sense, then, people who have read good literatui 
have lived more than people who cannot or will not read. To hav< 
read Gulliver s Travels is to have had the experience, with Jonat 
Swift, of turning sick at the stomach at the conduct of the hum_ 
race; to read Huckleberry Finn is to feci what it is like to drifj 
down the Mississippi River on a raft; to have read Byron is to hav* 
suffered with him his rebellions and neuroses and to have enjoyed, 
with him his nose-thumbing at society; to have read Native Son- 
is to know how it feels to be frustrated in the particular way in I 
which Negroes in Chicago arc frustrated. This is the great task I 
that affective communication performs: it enables us to feel how™ 
others felt about life, even if they lived thousands of miles away | 
and centuries ago. It is not true that we have only one life to live;] 
if we can read, we can live as many more 'fives attd SB ftiany kind*] 


of lives as we wish. 


Here, the reader may object by asking, are we not twisting Ian-j 
guage somewhat to talk about “living” other lives than one’s own? 
In one sense, the objection is correct; two different meanings of 
the word “live” arc involved in the expressions “living one’s own* 
life” and “living other people’s lives in books.” Human life, however, 
is “lived” at more than one level; we inhabit both the extensions 
world and the world of words (and other symbols). “Livini 
other people’s lives in books” means, as we shall use the expression. 
here, symbolic experience —sometimes called "vicarious experience.” 

In the enjoyment and contemplation of a work of literary or 
dramatic art—a novel, a play, a moving picture —we find our Jer( * 
est enjoyment when the leading characters in the story to som 
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\dr^rce symbolize ourselves. Jessie Jenkins at the movie, watching 
■Ami Sheridan being kissed by a handsome man, sighs as contentedly 
I *1 if she herself were being kissed—and symbolically, she is. In other 
I v Tils, she identifies herself with Ann Sheridan and Ann Sheridan’s 
|I«. 1 <- in the story. Humphrey Bogart fighting a crowd of villains is 
|v itched by thousands of men who clench their hands as if they 
■me doing the fighting—which they arc, symbolically. As we 
Identify ourselves with the people in the story, the dramatist or 
■hr novelist puts us through organized sequences of symbolic ex- 
\bcricnces. 

I The differences between actual and symbolic experiences are 
lgic.it—one is not scarred by watching a moving-picture battle, nor 
l< one nourished by watching people in a play having dinner, 
f urthermore; actual experiences come to us in highly disorganized 
I fashion: meals, arguments with the landlady, visits to the doctor 
[■Unit one’s fallen arches, and so on, interrupt the splendid course 
| of romance. The novelist, however, abstracts only the events relevant 
[in his story and then organizes diem into a meaningful sequence. 
This business of abstracting (selecting) events and organizing them 
•o that they bear some meaningful relationship to each other and 
to the central "theme” of a novel or play constitutes the “story- 
irllcr’s art.” Plot construction, development of character, narrative 
structure, climax, denouement, and all the other things one talks 
•iliout in technical literary criticism have reference to this organiz¬ 
ing of symbolic experiences so that the whole complex of symbolic 
experiences (i.c., the finished story or play) will have the desired 
impact on the reader. 

All literary and dramatic enjoyment, whether of nursery talcs 
in childhood or of moving pictures later on or of “great literature," 
appears to involve to some degree the reader’s imaginative identifica¬ 
tion of himself with the roles portrayed and his projection of himself 
into the situations described in the story. 1 Whether a reader is able 

1 At what age docs the capacity for imaginative identification of oneself with 
llie roles portrayed in a story begin? The writer would suggest, on the basis of 
iy limited observation, that it begins around die age of two or earlier. An interest¬ 
ing test case is to read the story of die Three Bears to a very small child to see 
when he begins to identify himself with Baby Bear. 
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to identify himself with die characters of a story depends both oil 
the maturity of the story and the maturity of the reader. If a man 
reader finds difficulty identifying himself with the hero of a a 
story, it is because he finds the hero too simple-minded a 
acter to serve as an acceptable symbol for himself, and the v 
and the events too improbable to serve as symbols for his 01 
cnenties and his own problems. On the other hand, an imn 
ture reader, reading the same story, may have a deep need ■ 
imagine himself a courageous cowboy, and may also be too ii 
pericnccd or uneducated to know what kinds of people or cv 
are probable or improbable—in which case he may enjoy the stt 
enormously. Again, the immature reader, confronted with a su 
in which the central character is someone far removed from him ■ 
outlook and background (say, for example, an eightccnth<enl 
French cardinal, involved in problems and events the reader 
•never heard of or thought about before) will find it impossible 
find in the “hero” any kind of symbol for himself—and will th< 
fore lay the book aside as “too dry.” 

One of the reasons for calling some people immature is that tl 
are incapable of confronting defeat, tragedy, or unpleasantness 
any kind. Such persons usually cannot endure an “unhappy 
mg" even in a set of symbolic experiences. Hence the widesp 
passion for happy endings in popular literature, so that even stori 
about unhappy events have to be made, in the end, to “come out 
right.” The immature constantly need to be reassured that evej 
thing will always come out all right. 

Readers who mature as they grow older, however, steadily ii 
crease the depth and range and subtlety of their symbolic exp« 
ences. Under the guidance of skilled writers who have accurau 
observed the world and were able to organize their observations a 
significant ways, the mature reader may symbolically expcriei 
what it feels like to be a Chinese peasant woman, a Roman empei 
an early nineteenth-century poet, a Greek philosopher, an irresoli 
Prince of Denmark, or a dispossessed Mexican sharecropper. 1 
may symbolically experience murder, guilt, religious exaltatii 
bankruptcy, the loss of friends, the discovery of gold mines or n< 
philosophical principles, or the sense of desolation following a loct 
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Invasion in North Dakota. Each now symbolic experience mean, the 

r“8 r^tSkin' color)! 

I ' acceptable social status, income level, and skin coior;, 

tsaUsM JL <he narrow range ofs ymbolicex pmienc fj ,artod 
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If nn the other hand, we arc mature readers, we progress in o 
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I nf the important instruments to that end. 

I Science And Literature 
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observations, and acquire collective control over our cnvironm 
By means of affective communication—by conversation and gesd 
when we can sec each other, but by literature and other arts wS 
we cannot—we come to understand each other, to cease bdT 
brutishly suspicious of each other, and gradually to realize the p 
found community that exists between us and our fellow na 
Science, in short, makes us able to co-operate; the arts enlarge ofl 
sympathies so that we become willing to co-operate. 

We arc today equipped technologically to be able to get ptfl 
tically anything we want. But our wants arc crude. There seef 
to be only one motivation strong enough to impel us to employ q 
technological capacities to the full, and that is the desire for “na 
tary security.” The most expensive concerted national effort I 
every major nauon goes into preparations for a war that nobql 
wants to start. The immediate task of the future, then, is not ofl 
to extend the use of scientific method into fields such as econonj 
and polidcs where supersdtion now reigns and makes calamity 
evitable. It is also to bring, through the affeedve power of the a 
and of literature, civilizing influences to bear upon our savage wifl 
We must not only be able to work together; we must aedvely a 
to work together. 


Applications 

I. AU literary criticism that tries to find out wliat exactly an a 
is saying presupposes, of course, knowledge of principles such as thol 
discussed in this chapter. Their real application can only be in abunds 
and careful reading and in the development of taste through conscioi 
ness of what is going on in every piece of literature one reads, whetlfl 
it be a magazine serial, a Katherine Mansfield short story, or an Elia 
bethan play. 

A useful praedee, even for an experienced reader, is to take s 
passages of prose and verse—especially passages he has long been familifl 
with—and to find out by careful analysis (a) what the author is tryil 
to communicate; (b) what affeedve elements help him to convey fl 
meaning; (c) what elements, if any, obscure his communication; at! 
(d) how successful, on the whole, the author is in conveying his id«| 
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*1 leclings to the reader. The following passages may serve as material 
F this kind of analysis: 

1 It was a crisp and spicy morning in early October. The lilacs and 
Illiniums, lit with the glory fires of autumn, hung burning and flash- 
g hi the upper air, a fairy bridge provided by kind Nature for the 
(tigless wild things that have their home in the tree tops and would 
in together; the larch and the pomegranate flung their purple and 
How flames in brilliant broad splashes along the slanting sweep of the 
Midland; the sensuous fragrance of innumerable deciduous flowers rose 
mn the swooning atmosphere; far in the empty sky a solitary 
kipliagus slept upon motionless wing; everywhere brooded stillness, 
trnity, and the peace of God." — samuel u clemens 

a. Could man be drunk forever 

With liquor, love, and fights, 

Lief should I rouse at morning. 

And lief lie down of nights. 

But men at whiles are sober. 

And think by fits and suns, 

And if they think, they fasten 
Their hands upon their hearts. 

—A. B. HOUSMAN 

1 • Ars Poetica 

A poem should be palpable and mute 
As a globed fruit 

Dumb 

As old medallions to the thumb 

Silent as the sleeve-worn stone 

Of casement ledges where the moss has grown— 

A poem should lie wordless 
As the flight of birds 

• • • 

A poem should be motionless in time 
As the moon climbs 

Leaving, as the moon releases 

Twig by twig the night-entangled trees. 
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Leaving, as the moon behind the winter leaves. 
Memory by memory the mind— 

A poem should be motionless in time 
As the moon climbs 

• • • 

A poem should be equal to: 

Not true 

For all the history of grief 
An empty doorway and a maple leaf 
For love 

The leaning grasses and two lights above the sea— 
A poem should not mean 

8c —ARCHIBALD MACLEISH 


4, “Already, in the architecture and layout of the new communid 
one secs the knowledge and discipline that the machine has provide 
turned to more vital conquests, more human consummations. Alreadj 
in imagination and plan, we have transcended the sinister limitation 
of the existing metropolitan environment. We have much to unbuil 
and much more to build; but the foundations arc ready; the machinj 
arc set in place and the tools are bright and keen; the architects, t! 
engineers, and the workmen are assembled. None of us may live to so 
the complete building, and perhaps in the nature of things the buildiS 
can never be completed; but some of us will sec the flag or the fir tre 
that the workers will plant aloft in ancient ritual when they cap J 
topmost story." —lewis mumfqrd, The Culture of Citt 


5* Moving through the silent crowd 

Who stand behind dull cigarettes 
These men who idle in the road, 

I have a sense of falling light. 


They lounge at comers of the street 
And greet friends with a shrug of shoulder, 
And turn their empty pockets out. 

The cynical gestures of the poor. 

Now they’ve no work, like better men 
Who sit at desks and take much pay 
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They sleep long hours and rise at ten 
To watch the hours that drain away. 

I’m jealous of the weeping hours 
They stare through with such hungry eyes. 

I'm haunted by these images. 

I’m haunted by their emptiness. 

—STEPHEN SPENDER 

I. "There is probably one purpose, and only one, for which the use 
I Inure by a government is beneficent, and that is to diminish the total 

louni of force in the world. It is clear, for example, that the legal 
phihition of murder diminishes the total amount of violence in the 
Rlld. And no one would maintain that parents should have unlimited 
V*lom to ill-treat their children. So long as some men wish to do 
c to others, there cannot be complete liberty, for either the wish 
li do violence must be restrained, or the victims must be left to suffer, 
r this reason, although individuals and societies should have the 
mom freedom as regards their own affairs, they ought not to have 
Xtiplcte freedom as regards their dealings with others. To give freedom 
<• tlir strong to oppress the weak is not the way to secure the greatest 
Bkwuhle amount of freedom in the world. This is the basis of the social- 
■« icvolt against the kind of freedom which used to be advocated by 
■title-/, fairc economists.” — bertrand bussell, Political Ideals • 

II. The opening of a story or play or poem has special significance in 
■(•tiing the point of view, establishing the mood, gaining the reader’s 
Imn-ntion and interest. What can be inferred about the author’s purpose 
■ruin these beginnings? 

Haircut 

I got another barber that comes over from Cartervillc and helps 
me out Saturdays, but the rest of the time I can get along all right 
alone. You can sec for yourself that this ain't no New York City 
and besides that, the most of the boys works all day and don’t 
have no leisure to drop in here and get themselves prettied up. 

You’re a newcomer, ain’t you? I thought I hadn’t seen you 
round before. I hope you like it good enough to stay. As I say, we 
ain’t no New York City or Chicago, but we have pretty good times. 
Not as good, though, since Jim Kendall got killed. When he was 
• From Political Ideals by Bertrand Russell, copyright, 1917, by the Century Com- 
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alive, him and Hod Meyers used to keep this town in an upre 
I bet they was more laughin’ done here than any town its size 1 
America. . . 

The rest of the story will be found in The Love Nest and Oti 
Stones, by Ring Lardner, Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

Andrea del Sarto 
called "The Faultless Painter" 

But do not let us quarrel any more. 

No, my Lucrezia; bear with me for once: 

Sit down and all shall happen as you wish. 

You turn your face, but docs it bring your heart? 

I’ll work then for your friend’s friend, never fear, 

Treat his own subject after his own way, 

Fix his own time, accept, too, his own price, 

And shut the money into this small hand 
When next it takes mine. . . . 

The rest of this poem will be found in The Poems of Robert Browns# 
Miss Brill 

Although it was so brilliandy fine—the blue sky powdered with! 
gold and great spots of light like white wine splashed over il»c 
Jardms Public,ucs-xVfiss Brill was glad she had decided on the iur.f 
The air was motionless, but when you opened your mouth thei ' 
was just a faint chill, like a chill from a glass of iced water befot 
you sip, and now and again a leaf came drifting-from nowhen 
front the sky. Miss Brill put up her hand and touched her furJ 
Dear little thing! It was nice to feel it again. She had taken it out 
of its box that afternoon, shaken out the moth-powdci, given it a' 
good brush, and rubbed the life back into the dim little eye* 
What has been happening to me?” said the sad little eves Oh 
how sweet it was to sec them snap back at her again from’ the r 
eiderdown! ... But the nose, which was of some black compo., 
tion, wasn’t at all firm. It must have had a knock, somehow. Neve 
mind—-a little dab of black sealing-wax when the time came— ( 
when it was absolutely necessary . . . Little roguel Yes, she reallyL 
felt like that about it. Little rogue biting its tail just by her left! 
ear She could have taken it off and laid it on her lap and stroked! 
it. She felt a tingling in her hands and arms, but that came from 
walking, she supposed. And when she breathed, something light 1 
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and sad—no, not sad, exactly—something gentle seemed to move 
in her bosom. . . . 

I The rest of this story will be found in The Garden Party by Katherine 
pmisficld. Constable, London. 

Dr. Vinton 

The sea pleased Dr. Vinton as no other single clement ever had. 
He was up very early the first morning of the voyage, all shaved 
and dressed and ready before the room stewards had finished 
wiping down the corridors. It was a calm morning, a steady morn¬ 
ing, and the alley-ways were humming with the faint note of 
progress that always fills a ship. Dr. Vinton was gratified to dis¬ 
cover a calm sea through his porthole, and when he stepped forth 
from his state-room he was glad to find men already at work. 

This feeling of satisfaction, of benignity, extended outward to¬ 
ward the world and toward his fellow men. 

“Cleaning her up, eh?” he said, passing one of the stewards. 
Fraternization was good at any hour; it was particularly pleasing 
to Dr. Vinton before breakfast. He was glad, too, that he had 
remembered to refer to the ship as “her.” . . . 

’Hie rest of this story will be found in Quo Vadimus? by E. B. White. 

HI. There arc two kinds of identification which a reader may make 
M*nh characters in a story. First, he may recognize in the story-charactcr 
I more or less realistic representation of himself. (For example, the story- 
| ihiracter is shown misunderstood by his parents, while the reader, he¬ 
lp use of the vividness of the narrative, recognizes his own experiences 
I |n those of the story-character.) Secondly, the reader may find, by identi- 
* lying himself with the story-charactcr, the fulfillment of his own de¬ 
nies. (For example, the reader may be poor, not very handsome, 3nd not 
iNipular with girls, but he may find symbolic satisfaction in identifying 
I linmclf with a story-charactcr who is represented as rich, handsome, and 
madly sought after by hundreds of beautiful women.) It is not easy 
no draw hard-and-fast lines between these two kinds of identification, 
Imi basically the former kind (which we may call “identification by sclf- 
_ recognition”) rests upon the similarity of the reader’s experiences with 
■ those of the story-character, while the latter kind (“identification for 
wish-fulfillment”) rests upon the dissimilarity between the reader’s dull 
hie and the story-character's interesting life. Many (perhaps most) 
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stories engage (or seek to engage) the reader's identification by both I 
means. “ 

Study carefully a story in a love-story, confession, or a cowboy advei 
turc magazine, analyzing plot and characterization to see in what ways I 
and to what degree “identification by self-recognition” and “identifu 
tion for wish-fulfillment” are produced in the reader by the author, I 
Do nor begin this analysis with literature of greater sophistication or I 
higher literary quality, since the mechanisms are most clearly and simply | 
revealed in the pulp, magazines. 

IV. The above exercise rests on the assumption that the reader, not I 
being a pulp magazine fan, will have performed his analysis “from the I 
outside,” as one whose own emotions were not involved in the story ■ 
analyzed. Next, the same task of analysis may be performed with a 1 
story, novel, or play which the reader has found interesting and absorb 
ing. The reader might ask himself such questions as these: “What in me I 
responded to what elements in the story? What does my enihusia: 
for this story reveal about the story and about myself? Ten years fro* 
now, is it likely that 1 shall be nearly enough as I am now to continue 
to be moved and delighted by this story?” 

V. Next, the reader might analyze a story or play which he like 
only moderately, in the light of such questions as these: “Why do I I 
respond only slightly to this story? Is there some gap in my own sym 
pathies or experience? Is there some shortcoming in the story (style, 
improbability of plot, imperfection of plot construction, weakness of I 
characterization, factual error, or whatever)?” 

VI. If the reader doesn't identify himself with my of the characti 
or incidents in a story or play—and this is usually the case with satire, I 
for instance—and yet he finds it an extremely interesting story, what I 
are the means by which the reader’s sympathies and interest are 1 


9. Art and Tension 


But my position is this: that if we try to discover what the poem 
is doing for the poet, we may discover a set of generalizations as 
to what poems do for everybody. Kenneth burke 

A well<hosen anthology [of verse] is a complete dispensary of 
medicine for the- more common mental disorders, and may be 
used as much for prevention as cure. eobert craves 


Bearing the Unbearable 

Animals know their environment by direct experience only; man 
■yitallizes his knowledge and his feelings in phonetic symbolic 
■rpresentations; by written symbols he accumulates knowledge and 
■M5 it on to further generations of men. Animals feed themselves 
Inhere they find food, but man, co-ordinating his efforts with the 
ltllurts df others by linguistic means, feeds himself abundantly and 
Lull food prepared by a hundred hands and brought from great 
♦livtanccs. Animals exercise but limited control over each other, but 
In in, again by employing symbols, establishes laws and ethical 

a »lrms, which are linguistic means of establishing order and pre- 
. inability upon human conduct. Acquiring knowledge, securing 
&•»><!, establishing social order, these arc activities which the biologist 
funis explainable as having a bearing upon survival. For human 
livings, each of these activities involves a symbolic dimension. 

I.er us attempt to state the functions of literature in scientifically 
vt nimble terms—in other words, in terms of biological “survival 
\ line." Granted that this is a difficult task in the present state of 
ji<yi liological knowledge, it is necessary that we try to do so, since 
in. .'.1 explanations of the value or necessity of literature (or the 
min r arts) take the form of purr-words—which are really no ex- 
plillations at all. For example, Wordsworth speaks of poetry as 
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“the breath and finer spirit of all knowledge”; Coleridge speaks on 
it as “the best words in the best order." The explanations of liter 
ture given by most teachers and critics follow a similar purr-w 
pattern, usually reducible to “You should read great literature be-1 
cause it is very, very great.” If we are to give a scientific account afl 
the functions of literature, we shall have to do better than that. 

Having included under the term “literature” all the affective USB 
of language, we find not only as the result of the insights of studei 
of literature and critics but also from recent psychological and psy»l 
chiatric investigations that, from the point of view of the uttcre 
one of the most important functions of the utterance is the rclievinj 
of tensions. We have all known the relief that comes from utterin' 
a long and resounding series of impolite vocables under the stre 
of great irritation. The same releasing of psychological tcnsioi 
appears to be effected at all levels of affective utterance, if we are 
to believe what writers themselves have said about the creative prat 
ess. The novel, the drama, the poem, like the oath or the expletive 
arise, at least in part, out of internal necessity when the organist 
experiences a serious tension, whether resulting from joy, grief, I 
disturbance, or frustration. And, as a result of the utterances n 
the tension is, to a greater or less degree and perhaps only mo 
tarily, mitigated. 

A frustrated or unhappy animal can do relatively little about in I 
tensions. 1 A human being, however, with an extra dimension (the! 
world of symbols) to move around in, not only undergoes expc 
cnee, but he also symbolizes his experience to himself. Our states I 
of tension—especially the unhappy tensions— become tolerable as we« 
manage to state what is wrong—to get it said — whether to a sym* I 
pathetic friend, or on paper to a hypothetical sympathetic reader, ff 
or even to oneself. If our symbolizations are adequate and suffider *_ 
skillful, our tensions arc brought symbolically under control. To 1 

1 See the account of "substitutive, or symbolic'' behavior among cats under com 1 
ditioni of experimentally induced neurosis in Jules Masserman’s Behavior ttnj j 
Neurotit It can hardly be denied, in the face of Dr. Masserman s evidence, I 

that an extremely rudimentary form of what might be called “prc-poetic" behavior, | 
analogous to the treasuring of a lock of a loved one's hair, is to be found e*C4| 
among cats. Tire cats, when hungry, fondle the push-button that used to trip a 
mechanism that brought 'hem food, although they appear to know (since they L 
00 longer move to the food box after touching the button) that it no longer works. ■ 
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thieve this control, one may employ what Kenneth Burke has 
Lllnl “symbolic strategies*—that is, ways of reclassifying our ex¬ 
cellences so that they arc “encompassed” and easier to bear.* 
Jlviirthcr by processes of “pouring out one’s heart" or by “symbolic 
Ktittegics” or by other means, we may employ symbolizations as 
^E|n li.misms of relief when the pressures of a situation become 
^punier able. 

F As we all know, language is social, and for every speaker there 
Miay lie hearers. The result is that an utterance that relieves a tension 
Aui the speaker can relieve a similar tension, should one happen to 
in the hearer. There is enough similarity in human experience 
K) different times and cultures, apparently, so that the symbolic 
Elt.iiiipulation by which John Donne, for example, “encompassed 
Bins feelings of guilt in one of his Holy Sonnets enables us too, at 
Kni'ihcr time and under another set of circumstances, to encompass 
Em feelings of guile about, in all probability, a different set of sins. 
W William Ernest Henley confronted the fact of his chronic invalid- 
|L„ -he had been ill since childhood and had spent long periods of 
■his life in hospitals—liy stating, in his well-known poem “Invictus,” 
| lir refusal to be defeated: 

Out of the night that covers me, 

Black as the pit from pole to pole, 

I thank whatever gods inay be 
For my unconquerable soul. 

In the fell clutch of circumstance 
I have not winced nor cried aloud. 

Under the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is bloody, but unbowed. 

Beyond this place of wrath and tears 
Looms but the horror of the shade. 

And yet the menace of the years 
Finds, and shall find me, unafraid. 

Kenneth Burke, Philosophy of Uterary Form (1941). An infielder lor the 

1 1. White Sox some yean ago made four errors in four consecutive chance*. 

H 1 hi 'illy, he found bis performance difficult to face. Hu "symbolic strategy” was 
I I-., a Chicago Times writer who quoted the infidder as saying, “Anyway, 
H , j lift it's a record!" 
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It matters not how strait the gate. 

How charged with punishments the scroll, 

I am the master of my fate: 

I am the captain of my soul. 

How, at a different time and under different circumstances, o 
people can use Henley’s utterance to take arms against a differ* 
sea of troubles is shown by the fact that this poem is one of d, 
favorite poems of American Negroes and is sometimes recited <1 
sung chorally by Negro organizations. The extra meaning added 
to the word “black” in the second line when the poem is said bj 
Negroes makes it perhaps an even more pointed utterance for tT 
Negro reader than it was for the original author. Indeed, the entity 
poem takes on different meanings depending on what a re 
putting himself into the role of the speaker of the poem, projec 
into the words “the night that covers me." 

Poetry has often been spoken of as an aid to sanity. KennetL 
Burke calls it “equipment for living." It would appear that we camL 
take these statements seriously and work out their implications id 
many directions. What arc, for example, some of the kinds cd 
symbolic manipulation by which we attempt to equip ourselvc 
in the face of the constant succession of difficulties and tensioni 
great and small, that confront us day by day? 


Some “Symbolic Strategies” 

First of all, of course, there is what is called literary “escape"-* 
a tremendous source of literature, poetry, drama, comic strips, and! 
other forms of affective communication. Edgar Rice Burroughs? 
confined to a sickbed, symbolically traipsed through the jungle, id 
the person of Tarzan, in a scries of breath-taking and triumphant 
adventures—and by means of this symbolic compensation made his 1 
sickbed endurable. At the same time he made life endurable for ft 
millions of undersized, frustrated, and feeble people. Whatever onq I 
may think of the author and the readers of the Tarzan stories, M 
is to be emphasized that in order to derive what shabby relief they 
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■ril' 1 from pain or boredom, it takes, both in the telling and in 
■1 trading of such stories, the symbolic process, and hence a human 
Kpvi.iis system. 

■ la-t us take another example of symbolic strategy. When an 
||U[iy or disgruntled employee calls his employer a “half-pint 
■Mlrr," is he not, in crude fashion, using a “strategy” which, by 
Mans of introducing his employer (a petty tyrant) into a perspec- 
Ivr which includes Hitler (a great tyrant), symbolically reduces 
III employer to, as Kenneth Burke would say, manageable propor- 
pim 1 And did not Dante likewise, unable to punish his enemies 
■ft they deserved to be punished, symbolically put them in their 
lUcov in the most uncomfortable quarters in Hell? There is a 

■knld of difference between the completeness and adequacy of 
writ .1 simple epithet as “half-pint Hitler” and Dante’s way of 
■l||Mwing of his enemies—and Dante accomplished many more 
■lilngs in his poem besides symbolically punishing his enemies— 
l|mt .uc they not both symbolic manipulations by means of which 
■he micrcrs derive a measure of relief, or relaxation of psychological 
notions? 

■ Let us take another example. Upton Sinclair was deeply disturbed 
W the stockyards as they were in 1906. One tiling he could have 
Hour- would have been to try to forget it; he could have buried 
pltmdf in reading or writing about other things, such as idyllic 
BsiuU long ago and far away or entirely nonexistent—as do the 
■fillers and writers of escape literature. Another thing he could 
Hftu\> done would have been, by a different symbolic manipulation, 
pfi show that present evil was part of greater good “in God’s 
nmiiscicnt plan.” This has been the strategy of many religions as 
IH'i II .is of many authors. Still another possibility would have been 
■Bln.illy to reform conditions at the stockyards so that he could 
win' 1 opiate them with equanimity—but he would have had to be 
run important official in a packing company or in the government 
I |o Initiate a change in conditions. What he did, therefore, was to 
I ialixe his discontent —pass it on to others—on the very good 

ili' "i v that if enough people felt angry or disgusted with the situa- 
iti.n, (hey could collectively change the stockyards in such a way 
ll> it one could adjust oneself to them. Sinclair’s novel, The Jungle, 
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upset so many people that it led to a federal investigation ofttl^ 
meat industry and to the enactment of legislation controlling s 
of its practices. 

As is now well known, when anyone continues to expt 
many tensions, and these tensions are permitted to accumulate, j) 
may lead to more or less serious psychological maladjustment, i 
justment, as modern psychology sees the process, is no static c 
tion of unreflective bliss that comes from neither knowing nor a 
what is wrong with the world. It is a dynamic, day-to-day, monaj 
to-moment process, and it involves changing the environmet 
suit one’s personality as much as it involves adapting one's feeling 
to existing conditions. The greater resources one has for achie^ 
and maintaining adjustment, the more successful will the pro 
be. Literature appears to be one of the available resources. 

Both the enjoyment and the production of poetry and litera 
then, being human symbolic devices employed in the day-tt 
process of maintaining adjustment and equipping oursclve$:| 
living, appear to be extensions of our adjustment mechanism 1 
yond those provided for us by that part of our biological eqtii 
ment which we have in common with lower animals. If a r 
were to spend years of his life trying to discover the chemical c 
stituency of salt water without bothering to find out what M 
already been said on the subject in any elementary chemistry b 
we should say that he was making very imperfect use of the I 
sources which our symbolic systems have made available tO | 
Similarly, can it not be said that people, worrying themselves if 
over their individual frustrations, constantly suffering from pa 
irritations and hypertensions, are making extremely imperfect 1 
of the available human resources of adjustment when they fail fl 
strengthen and quiet themselves through contact with literai] 
and the other arts? 

What all this boils down to, then, is that poetry (along with tla 
other arts), whether it be good or bad and at whatever level f 
crudity or refinement, exists.to fulfill a necessary biological functidl 
for a symbol-using class of life, that of helping us to maintain ft 
chological health and equilibrium. 
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f Equipment for Living” 

I Psychiatrist* recognize no distinct classes of the “sane’’ and the 
Lmane.” Sanity is a matter of degree, and "sane" people are all 
■I able of becoming more sane, or less, according to the experiences 
try encounter and the strength and flexibility of the internal 
Kunipment with which they, meet them. Even as one’s physical 
Lr.ilth has to be maintained by food and exercise, it would appear 
lii.it one’s psychological health too has to be maintained in the 
L r y course of living by "nourishment" at the level of affective 
L,nbols: literature that introduces us to new sources of delight; 
■terature that makes us feel that we are not alone in our misery; 
Ntcrature that shows us our own problems in a new light; literature 
kb it suggests new possibilities for oneself and opens new areas of 
Lmiblc experience; literature that offers us a variety of “symbolic 
itiatcgics" by means of which we can “encompass” our situations, 
j From such a pint of view, certain kinds of literature, like cer- 
jl.iui kinds of processed and manufactured food, can be said to 
li-ok very much like nourishment, but to contain none of the essen- 
li.il viiamin ingredients, so that great quantities can be consumed 
[without affecting one’s spiritual undernourishment. (One could 
I Incan by “essential vitamin ingredients" in this context, * maps of 
|«. tiial "territories” of human expricncc, directives that are both 
Kfralistic and helpful, and so on.) Certain kinds of popular fiction 

■ (kiim to throw light upn given problems in life—stories with such 

■ lulrs as "The Office Wifc-Was She Playing Fair?”-but, like 
[ patent medicines, these offer apparent soothing to surface symptoms, 

I and leave underlying causes undealt with. Other kinds of fiction, 

1 like drugs and liquor, offer cscap from pain, and again leave 

. auses untouched, so that the more of them you take the more you 
1 , ,|. Fantasy-living—which is one of the imprtant characteristics 

.,( schizophrenia—can be aggravated by the consumption of too 
iniii.li of this narcotic literature. Still other kinds of fiction, movies, 
, „liu stories, and the like, give a false, prettified picture of the 
world—a world that can be adjusted to without effort. But readers 
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who adjust themselves to this unreal world naturally become p 
gressively less adjusted to the world as it is. 

These arc admittedly oversimplified examples, and it would lx J 
disaster to apply too crudely the principle of literature as an a 
to sanity. An immediate temptation that some might see in till 
principle would be to say that, if literature is an instrument (J 
maintaining sanity, the writings of many not-too-sane geniuses V 
have to be thrown out as unhealthy. It would seem, on the e 
trary, that the symbolic strategies devised by extremely t 
people like Dostoevski or Donne or Shelley for the cncomp: 
of their situations are valuable in the extreme. They mixed thq 
selves powerful medicines against their ills, and their medidf 
not only help us to encompass whatever similar tortures we r 
be suffering from, but may serve also as antitoxins lest we in fund* 
have occasion so to suffer. 

Furthermore, when a work of literature is said to be “permat 
“lasting,’’ or “great,” does it not mean that the symbolic stratCM 
by which the author encompassed his disturbance (achieved hll 
equilibrium) works for other people troubled by other disturb; 
at other times and places? Is it possible, for example, to read Sinj 
dair's strategic handling of the Chicago stockyards without a waif 
ness that it applies more or less adequately to other people's di* 
turbances about factory workers in Turin, or Manchester, c 
or Montreal ? And if it applies especially well to, say, Detroit, d 
not the Detroiter regard Sinclair’s book as having lasting valuen 
And if, under changing conditions, there are no longer social s’ 
dons which arouse similar tensions, or if the strategies seem 1 
longer adequate, do we not consider the author to be “dated," if | 
not “dead"? 8 But if an author has adequately dealt with tensta] 

* The Jungle it, in the writer’* opinion, very much "dated’* in *om< 
in other respects stilt powerful. Translated into many languages, it w* 
read by working c!j*sc* all over the world. The symbolic strategies of work* oi l 
great literary art arc usually, unlike those of The Jungle, too complex and f 
for such a rough analysis as ha* been attempted here. The JungJe has been cf 
for discussion because book* like this, which are far front being great mastery 
and yet give a great deal of profoundly felt insight into segments of human e 
pericnce, are especially helpful in the understanding of the theories of literstn) 
proposed in this chapter. The strategies, being not too subtle, can be dearly sect 
and described. 


''EQUIPMENT FOR LIVING *5* 

iiat people under all times and conditions^appcar to experience, do 
Lr not call his writings “universal” and “undying”? 

I The relationship between literature and life is a subject about 
Vhich little is known scientifically at the present time. Nevertheless, 
It m unorganized way, we all feel that we know something about 
1.11 relationship, since we have all felt the effects of some kind of 
■nature at some time in our lives. Most of us have felt, even if we 
Lvr not been able to prove, that harmful consequences can arise 
Inm the consumption of such literary fare as is offered in the 
K ivies, in soap operas, in popular magazines, and in the so-called 
Lmic books. But the imperfection of our scientific knowledge is 
Lr.ilcd by the fact that, when there is widespread argument as to 
Whether or not comic books should be banned, equally imposing 
Lhoritics on both sides arc able to “prove” their cases; some say 
{jut comic books stimulate the child’s imagination in unhealthy 
k.iys and lead them into crime, while others say that the crimes 
L committed by psychopathic children who would have com- 
L( (e d them anyway, and that comic books, by offering to normal 
kl.il.lrcn a symbolic release of their aggressive tendencies, actually 
Lip to calm them down. It appears to be anybody’s picss. 

I Nevertheless, is it not possible that if students of literature and 
M«v< hology approach the problem of the relationship between imag- 
jjmuivc representations and human behavior from a mental hygiene 
My unt of view, they will some day be able to state, in the interests 
hil everyday sanity, what kinds of literature contribute to maturity 
L,| what kinds help to keep us permanently infantile and immature 
lln our evaluations? 


[Art as Order 

I At least one other important element enters into our pleasure both 
In the writing and reading of litcrature-but about this there is 
,.,ll less available scientific knowledge. It pertains to what arc called 
llir artistic or esthetic values of a work of the imagination. 

In Chapter 8, we spoke of the relationships, for example m a 
h..vel, of the incidents and characters to each other-that is, the 
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meaningful arrangement of experiences that make a novel difli 
from a jumbled narrative. Before we speak of a narrative I 
“novel" and therefore as a “work of art,” we must be satisfied th| 
regardless of whether or not we could “live the story" thre 
imaginative identification with the characters, the incidents I 
arranged in some kind of order. Even if we don’t happen to 19 
the story, if we find a complex, but discernible and interest! 
order to the incidents in a novel, we are able to say, “It certdj 
is beautifully put together.” Indeed, sometimes the internal d 
and neat relationships of the parts to each other in a novel may 
so impressive that we enjoy it in spite of a lack of sympathy \ 
the kinds of incidents or people portrayed. Why is order intcre 
almost of itself? 

The writer would suggest that if an answer is found to i 
question, it will have to be found in terms of human symb< 
processes and the fact that symbols of symbols, symbols of symb 
of symbols, and so on, can be manufactured indefinitely by thl 
human nervous system. This fact, already explained in Chapt 
(and to be explained further in Chapter io), can be given a sp 
application that may enable us to understand the functions of lift 
ture. 

Animals, as we have remarked, live in the extensional world" 
they have no symbolic world to speak of. There would seem to q 
no more “order” in an animal’s existence than the order of phyaa 
events as they impinge on its life. Man, however, both lives (at thl 
extensional level) and Salles about his life to himself (at the S] 
level, cither with words, or in the case of painters and musiciaj 
and dancers, with nonverbal symbols). A human being is not sat 9 
fied simply to know his way around extensionally; he can hardj 
help talking to himself about what he has seen and felt and donj 

The data of experience, when talked about, are full of contradf 
tions. Mrs. Robinson loves her children, but ruins them throu£ 
misdirected love; the illiterate peasants of a Chinese village show] 
greater social and personal wisdom than the educated people of grea^ 
cities; people say crime doesn’t pay, but in some cases it pays en 
trcmcly well; a young man by temperament a scholar and a pot 
feels compelled to commit a political murder; a faithful wife c 
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Lycm drncm be, husband for no apparentmaso ,«•■«**£ 

■T courageously in a dangerous s.tuat.on-thcse and a thou 
| oil., r contradictions confront us in the course of our lives. Un- 
L #n d bearing no relationship to each other, our statements 
Ll experience are not only disconnected, but they are difficult 

fc ( .. we arc aware of these contradictions, this disorder 

C * 2 — U k*U . source of “""wt 
Li,, .vide us with no guide to action; hence they leave us wun 
LLkJ of indecision and bcwildcm.cn.. Thc « serm on, ere not 
L.l until roc have, by » oun'h" about c 

E& science, and art ate equally, and 

L. . w ., vs 0 f resolving the tensions produced by the contra 

t. The imposition of order upo n out prc .nm. _of 

■ iTVihtt'a'Vcknaist^'u^erstands^mmclhin^doesit not s** 63 ^ 

E.. ,11 levels arc related to other levels in terms of a few powerful 

En. "understand” life, does it not mean that he ha* aho ordered 
I .I.,-,vationsinto a set of attitudes, often crystallized >ntc.exceed 
El t.rf.cnl and powerful directives? And when a novelist is said 

Kt.lV abstract generalizations, but in a set of symbol,, caper,ences 
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at the descriptive level of affective reports, involving the rca< 
reelings through the mechanism of identification. And these svn 
bolic experiences, in the work of any competent novelist, arc wov| 
together to frame a consistent set of attitudes, whether of scorn,! 
compassion, or admiration of courage, or sympathy with the dow 
trodden, or a sense of futility, depending on his outlook. j 

Some of the ways of organizing a set of experiences for literJ 
purposes are purely mechanical and external: these are the “rukj 
governing the proper construction of the novel, the play, the shj 
story, the sonnet, and so on. But more important arc the ways/ 
organization suggested by the materials of the literary work- 
experiences which the writer wishes to organize. When the i 
terials of a story do not fit into the conventional pattern of a no™ 
the novelist may create a new organization altogether, more .suited 
to the presentation of his experiences than the conventional p? 
terns. In such a case, critics speak of the materials as ‘'creating then 
own form. The reason a poem, novel, or play assumes the shape it J 
ultimately does is the concern of the technical literary critic. F™ 
studies the interplay of external and internal demands which final 
shape the materials into a “work of art." 

To symbolize adequately and then to order into a coherent whol 
one’s experiences constitute an integrative act. The great novell 
or dramatist or poet is one who has successfully integrated and matjj 
coherent vast areas of human experience. Literary greatness requir 
therefore, great cxtensional awareness of the range of human ^ 
pcricnce as well as great powers of ordering that experience mean 
ingfully. This is why the discipline of the creative artist is endian 
there is always more to learn, both about human experience (whkfl 
is the material to be ordered) and about the techniques of his c ^ 
(which arc the means of ordering). 

From the point of view of the reader, the fact that language isl 
social is again of central importance. The ordering of experienced 
and attitudes accomplished linguistically by the writer produces, in] 
the reader, some ordering of his own experiences and attitudes. 
reader becomes, as a result of this ordering, somewhat better c 
ized himself. That’s what art is for. 
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yip plications 

I l (Compare the following excerpts with the point of view expressed 
ft this chapter: 

I 1. “The end of writing is to instruct; the end of poetry is to instruct 
py pleasing.” — Samuel Johnson, Preface to Shakespeare 

I J. "A classic is a work which gives pleasure to the minority which is 
Mtrnscly and permanendy interested in literature. It lives on because 
Ihr minority, eager to renew the sensation of pleasure, is eternally 
■Urimis and is therefore engaged in an eternal process of rediscovery, 
fit classic does not survive for any ethical reason. It does not survive 
■Realise it conforms to certain canons, or because neglect would kill it. 
I| (arrives because it is a source of pleasure and because the passionate 
ptv can no more neglect it than a bee can neglect a flower. The pas- 
Hla>natc few do not read 'the right things’ because they are right. That 
w >11 put the cart before the horse. ‘The right things’ are the right things 
Wililv because the passionate few like reading them. . . .” 

I "Nobody at all is quite in a position to choose with certainty among 
H'odrrn works. To sift the wheat from the chaff is a process that takes 
■11 exceedingly long time. Modern works have to pass before the bar 
|ttf die taste of successive generations; whereas, with classics, which have 
Urn through the ordeal, almost the reverse is the case. Your taste has 
fti fuss before the bar of the classics. That is the point. If you differ with 
■ . I.issic, it is you who arc wrong, and not the book. If you differ with 
* modern work, you may be wrong or you may be right, but no judge 

II nuhoritative to decide. Your taste is unformed. It needs guidance 
■nd it needs authoritative guidance.” 

—Arnold bennbtt, Literary Taste: How to Form It 
]. “The view that the mental experience of the reader is the poem 
livr If leads to the absurd conclusion that a poem is non-existent unless 
M|M iienced and that it is re-created in every experience. There thus would 
Mil be one Divine Comedy but as many Divine Comedies as there are 
slid were and will be readers. We end in complete skepticism and 
iimrchy and arrive at the vicious maxim of De gustibus non est dis- 
, ,, 'undum. If we should take this view seriously, it would be impossible 
to explain why one experience of a poem by one reader should be 
Utter than the experience of any other reader and why it is possible 
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to correct the interpretation of another reader. It would mean the defini 
end of all teaching of literature which aims at enhancing the t 
standing and appreciation of a text. . . . 

“The psychology of the reader, however interesting in itself or useful 
for pedagogical purposes, will always remain outside the object of lito^ 
ary study—the concrete work of art—and is unable to deal with tfl 
question of the structure and value of the work of art.” 

—nE.s't wellek and Austin warren, Theory of IJteratui 
4. “The business of art is to reveal the relation between man and hiq 
circumambient universe, at die living moment. As mankind is ahvajJ 
struggling in the toils of old relationships, art is always ahead of t 
‘times,’ which themselves are always far in the rear of die living momenji 
“When van Gogh paints sunflowers, he reveals, or achieves, the vividj 
relation between himself, as man, and the sunflower, as sunflower, at] 
that quick moment of time. His painting docs not represent the s 
flower itself. We shall never know what the sunflower is. And t 
camera will visualise the sunflower far more perfectly than van God 
can. 

“The vision on the canvas is a third thing, utterly intangible anj 
inexplicable, the offspring of the sunflower itself and van Gogh himselu 
The vision on the canvas is for ever incommensurable with the c 
or ihc paint, or van Gogh as a human organism, or the sunflower as j| 
botanical organism. You cannot weigh nor measure nor even describe 
the vision on the canvas. . . . 

“it is a revelation of the perfected relation, at a certain moment, t 
tween a man and a sunflower. . . . And diis perfected relation betwee 
man and his circumambient universe is life itself, for mankind. . . J 
Man and the sunflower both pass away from the moment, in the pro 
of forming a new relationship. The relation between all things change 
from day to day, in a subtle stealth of change. Hence art, which revea" 
or attains to another perfect relationship, will be for ever new. 

“If we think about it, we find that our life consists in this achieving 
of a pure relationship between ourselves and the living universe about 
us. This is how 1 ‘save my soul’ by accomplishing a pure rclationsh" 
between me and another person, me and other people, me and a r 
me and a race of men, me and animals, me and the trees or flowers, me I 
and the earth, me and the skies and sun and stars, me and the moon:-1 
an infinity of pure relations, big and little. . . . This, if we knew it, 
is our life and our eternity: the subtle, perfected relation between 1 
and my whole circumambient universe. . . . 
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| “Now here we see the beauty and the great value of the novel. Philos- 
Lphy, religion, science, they are all of them busy nailing things down, to 
L,i , -.table equilibrium. Religion, with its nailed down One God - - • » 
Cnli.vuphy, with its fixed ideas; science with its ‘laws’: they, all of them, 
ill the time, want to nail us on some tree or other. .... 

I "H»,t die novel, no. The novel is the highest example of subdc tnter- 
LrUtedness that man has discovered. ...” . 

—n. h. LAWRENCE, “Morality and the Novel, in Phoenix 

I H. In the light of what has been said in this chapter, study the fol- 
Aiwing poems to sec: 

I a. What tensions of his own the author seems to be trying to resolve. 
I h. What symbolic strategies he employs. 

I r. Whether these strategies might be applicable to other people and 
udirr situations. .... 

I ,/. To what extent the author has succeeded in ordering his experiences 
I Inti > a coherent, meaningful whole. 

In what particular ways, if any, is each of these poems likely to serve 
| a« “equipment for living”? 

Ozymandias 

I met a traveler from an antique land 

Who said: Two vast and trunkless legs of stone 

Stand in the desert. Near them, on the sand, 

Half sunk, a shattered visage lies, whose frown, 

And wrinkled lip, and sneer of cold command. 

Tell that its sculptor well those passions read 
Which yet survive, (stamped on these lifeless things), 

The hand that mocked them and the heart that fed; 

And on the pedestal these words appear: 

‘My name is Ozymandias, king of kings; 

Took on my works, ye Mighty, and despair!’ 

Nothing beside remains. Round the decay 
Of that colossal wreck, boundless and hare, 

The lone and level sands stretch far away .—shelley 
On His Blindness 

When I consider how my light is spent 

E’er half my days in this dark world and wide. 

And that one talent which is death to hide, 

Lodg’d with me useless, though my soul more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker, and present 
My true account, lest he returning chide; 
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Doth God exact day labour, light deny’d, 

I fondly ask? but patience to prevent 
That murmur soon replies, God doth not need 
Either man’s work or his own gifts; who best 
Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best: his sate 
Is kingly; thousands at his bidding speed. 

And post o’er land and ocean without rest; 

They also serve who only sand and wait .—milton 

Lessons of the War 
NAMING OP PARTS 

Today we have naming of parts. Yesterday, 

We had daily cleaning. And tomorrow morning 
We shall have what to do after firing. But today, 

Today we have naming of parts. Japonica 
Glistens like coral in all of the neighboring gardens, 

And today we have naming of parts. 

This is the lower sling swivel. And this 

Is the upper sling swivel, whose use you will see 

When you arc given your slings. And this is the piling swivel. 

Which in your case you have not got. The branches 

Hold in the gardens their silent, eloquent gestures, 

Which in our case we have not got. 

This is the safety-catch, which is always released 
With an easy flick of the thumb. And please do not let me 
See anyone using his finger. You can do it quite easy 
If you have any strength in your thumb. The blossoms 
Arc fragile and motionless, never letting anyone sec 
Any of them using their finger. 

And this you can see is the bolt. The purpose of this 
Is to open the breech, as you see. We can slide it 
Rapidly backwards and forwards; we call this 
Easing the spring. And rapidly backwards and forwards 
The early bees are assaulting and fumbling the flowers: 

They call it casing the Spring. 

They call it easing the Spring: it is perfeedy easy 
If you have any strength in your thumb: like the bolt, 

And the breech, and the cocking-piece, and the point of balance, 
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Which in our case we have not got; and the almond-blossom 
Silent in all of the gardens and the bees going backwards and forwards, 
For today we have naming of parts. 

—HENRY REED 

HL Read, ponder, and digest: 

‘Terence, this is stupid stuff: 

You cat your victuals fast enough; 

There can’t be much amiss, ’tis dear. 

To sec the rate you drink your beer. 

But oh, good Lord, the verse you make. 

It gives a chap the belly-ache. 

The cow, the old cow, she is dead; 

It sleeps well, the horned head: 

We poor lads, 'tis our turn now 
To hear such tunes as killed the cow. 

Pretty friendship ’tis to rhyme 
Your friends to death before their time 
Moping melancholy mad: 

Come, pipe a tunc to dance to, lad.’ 

Why, if ’tis dancing you would be, 

There's brisker pipes than poetry. 

Say, for what were hop-yards meant, 

Or why was Burton built on Trent? 

Oh many a peer of England brews 
Livdier liquor than the Muse, 

And malt docs more than Milton can 
To justify God’s ways to man. 

Ale, nun, ale’s the stuff to drink 
For fellows whom it hurts to think: 

Look into the pewter pot 

To sec the world as the world’s not. 

And faith, 'tis pleasant till ’tis past: 

The mischief is tliat ’twill not last. 

Oh I have been to Ludlow fair 
And left my necktie God knows where. 

And carried half way home, or near, 

Pints and quarts of Ludlow beer: 

Then the world seemed none so bad. 
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And I myself a sterling lad; 

And down in lovely muck I’ve lain. 
Happy till I woke again. 

Then I saw the morning sky: 

Hcigho, the tale was all a lie; 

The world, it was the old world yet, 

I was I, my things were wet. 

And nothing now remained to do 
But begin the game anew. 

Therefore, since the world has still 
Much good, but much less good than ill. 
And while the sun and moon endure 
Luck's a chance, but trouble's sure, 

I’d face it as a wise man would. 

And train for ill and not for good. 

Tis true, the stuff I bring for sale 
Is not so brisk a brew as ale: 

Out of a stem that scored the hand 
I wrung it in a weary land. 

But take it: if the smack is sour, 

The better for the embittered hour; 

It should do good to heart and head 
When your soul is in my soul’s stead; 
And I will friend you, if I may 
In the dark and cloudy day. 

There was a king reigned in the East: 
There, when kings will sit to feast, 

They get their fill before they think 
Willi poisoned meat and poisoned drink. 
He gathered all that springs to birth 
From the many-venomed earth; 

First a little, thence to more, 

He sampled all her killing store; 

And easy, smiling, seasoned sound, 

Sate the king when healths went round. 

They put arsenic in his meat 

And stared aghast to watch him cat; 

They poured strychnine in his cup 
And shook to see him drink it up: 
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They shook, they stared as white’s their shirt: 
Them it was their poison hurt. 

—1 tell the talc that I heard told. 
Mithridates, he died old. 


—a. B. housmaN 






O O K TWO 


Language and Thought 


A great deed of attention has been paid ... to the technical 
languages in which men of science do their specialised think¬ 
ing . . . But the colloquial usages of everyday speech, the liter¬ 
ary and philosophical dialects in which men do their thinking 
about the problems of morals, politics, religion and psychology — 
these have been strangely neglected. We tal{ about "mere matters 
of words’’ in a tone which implies that we regard words as things 
beneath the notice of a serious-minded person. 

This is a most unfortunate attitude. For the fact is that words 
play an enormous part in our lives and are therefore deserving 
of the closest study. The old idea that words possess magical 
powers is false; but its falsity is the distortion of a very impor¬ 
tant truth. Words do have a magical effect—but not in the way 
that the magicians supposed, and not on the objects they were 
trying to influence. Words are magical in the way they affect 
the minds of those who use them. "A mere matter of words'.’ 
we say contemptuously, forgetting that words have power to 
mould men's thinking, to canalize their feeling, to direct their 
willing and acting. Conduct and character are largely deter¬ 
mined by the nature of the words we currently use to discuss 
ourselves and the world around us. 

aloous HUXLEY, Words and Their Meanings 




BIO. How We Know 
What We Know 


The crucial point to be considered in a study of language be¬ 
havior is the relationship between language and reality, between 
words and not-words. Except as we understand this relationship, 
we run the grave risl( of straining the delicate connection be¬ 
tween tvords and facts, of permitting our words to go wild, and 
so of creating for ourselves fabrications of fantasy and delusion. 

WENDELL JOHNSON 


kssie, The Cow 

I The universe is in a perpetual state of flux. The stars are in 
HtitiMant motion, growing, cooling, exploding. The earth itself is 
mchanging; mountains are being worn away, rivers are alter¬ 
ing: iheir channels, valleys are deepening. All life is also a process 
■ hange, through birth, growth, decay, and death. Even what wc 
r.l to call “inert matter”—chairs and tables and stones—is not 
Hr it, as we now know, for, at the submicroscopic level, it is a whirl 
f electrons. If a table looks today very much as it did yesterday 
it 11 it did a hundred years ago, it is not because it has not changed, 
I because the changes have been too minute for our coarse per- 
H|>tions. To modern science there is no “solid matter.” If matter 
Plunks “solid” to us, it does so only because its motion is too rapid 
I i>i loo minute to be felt. It is “solid” only in the sense that a rapidly 
J iih.ii ing color chart is “white" or a rapidly spinning top is "standing 
■ Still. " Our senses are extremely limited, so that wc constantly have 
I |o ute instruments such as microscopes, telescopes, speedometers, 
ipcs, and seismographs to detect and record occurrences 
llhich our senses are not able to record directly. The way in which 
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we happen to see and feel things is the result of the pcculiaritic* 
our nervous systems. There are “sights” we cannot sec, and, as ct 
children know today with their high-frequency dog whistl 
“sounds” that we cannot hear. It is absurd, therefore, to imagine td 
we ever perceive anything “as it really is.” 

Inadequate as our senses are, with the help of instruments tlvl 
tell us a great deal. The discovery of microorganisms with the 0 
of the microscope has given us a measure of control over bactq 
we cannot sec, hear, or feel radio waves, but we can create a 
transform them to useful purpose. Most of our conquest of thj 
external world, in engineering, in chemistry, and in medicine,] 
due to our use of mechanical contrivances of one kind or a 
to increase the capacity of our nervous systems. In modern life, 0 
unaided senses arc not half enough to get us about in the workf 
We cannot even obey speed laws or compute our gas and clei 
bills without mechanical aids to perception. 

To return, then, to the relations between words and what tl 
stand for, let us say that there is before us “Bessie,” a cow. Bessie I 
a living organism, constandy changing, constantly ingesting foe 
and air, transforming it, getting rid of it again. Her blood is C 
dilating, her nerves are sending messages. Viewed microscopies* 
she is a mass of variegated corpuscles, cells, and bacterial organist] 
viewed from the point of view of modern physics, she is a pcrpctuM 
dance of electrons. What she is in her entirety, we can never k 
even if we could at any precise moment say what she was, at tl 
next moment she would have changed enough so that our desert 
don would no longer be accurate. It is impossible to say complct 
what Bessie or anydiing else really is. Bessie is no static “objet 
but a dynamic process. 

The Bessie that we experience, however, is something else a 
We experience only a small fraction of the total Bessie: the ligl 
and shadows of her exterior, her mouons, her general configi 
don, the noises she makes, and the sensadons she presents to c 
sense of touch. And because of our previous experience, we obset 
resemblances in her to certain other animals to which, in the pat 
we have applied the word "cow? 
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flic Process of Abstracting 

H'lir "object” of our experience, then, is not the “thing in itself," 

■ an interaction between our nervous systems (with all their 
ufnfections) and something outside them. Bessie is unique—there “ 
Kindling else in the universe exaedy like her in all respects. But 
P nervous systems, automarically abstracting or selecting from the 
Kicss-Bessie those features of hers in which she resembles other 
Bln a Is of like size, functions, and habits, classify her as “cow.” 
[When we say, then, that “Bessie is a cow,” we arc only noting 

■ I IKK css-Bessie’s resemblances to other “cows” and ignoring dif- 
pmtrr. What is more, we are leaping a huge chasm: from the 
piiitnic process-Bessic, a whirl of clcctro-chemico-neural evcntful- 
L, in a relauvely static “idea,” “concept,” or word, “cow.” The 
kiln is referred to the diagram endded “The Abstraction Ladder,” 
khh he will find on page 169. 1 

[As the diagram illustrates, the “object” we see is an abstraction 
Itlic lowest level, but it is still an abstraction, since it leaves out 
Lraurristics of the process that is the real Bessie. The word 
Brine” (cowi) is the lowest verbal level of abstraction, leaving 
W further characteristics—the differences between Bessie yesterday 
)iil Bessie today, between Bessie today and Bessie tomorrow—and 
Unliiig only the similarities. The word “cow” selects only the 
ntil.iriiics between Bessie (cowi), Daisy (cowa), Rosie (cows), 
III 10 on, and therefore leaves out still more about Bessie. The 
Mu 1 1 "livestock” selects or abstracts only the features that Bessie 
L in common with pigs, chickens, goats, and sheep. The term 
Ihm asset" abstracts only the features Bessie has in common widt 
bin, fences, livestock, furniture, generating plants, and tractors, 
ti.| is therefore on a very high level c£ abstraction. 

Hlic reason we must concern ourselves with the process of ab- 
|i i ting is that the study of language is all too often regarded as 

• 'llir "abstraction ladder" b based on “The Structural Differential," a diagram 
by A. Korzybtki to explain the process of abstracting. For a fuller ex- 
Un.iMti both of the diagram and the process it illustrates, see his Science end San- 
, If, Introduction to Non-Aristotelian Systems and General Semantics (1933), 

■ 1 ally Chapter XXV. 
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being a matter of examining such things as pronunciation, l 
ing, vocabulary, grammar, and sentence structure. The metho' 
which composition and oratory are taught in old-fashioned l 
systems seems to be largely responsible for this widespread r 
that the way to study words is to concentrate one’s attend* 
dusively on words. 

But as we know from everyday experience, learning langt 
not simply a matter of learning words; it is a matter of cc 
relating our words to the things and happenings for which | 
stand. We learn the language of baseball by playing or watcli 
the game and studying what goes on. It is not enough for a c 
to learn to say “cookie” or “dog”; he must be able to use tl 
words in their proper relationship to nonverbal cookies and I 
verbal dogs before we can grant that he is learning the langut 
As Wendell Johnson has said, “The study of language I 
properly with a study of what language is about.” 

Once we begin to concern ourselves with what language is a 
we arc at once thrown into a consideration of how the hi 
nervous system works. When we call Beau (the Boston terr 
Pedro (the Chihuahua), Snuffles (the English bulldog), and S' 
(the Irish wolfhound)—creatures that differ greatly in size, • 
appearance, and behavior—by the same name, “dog,” our ne 
system has obviously gone to work abstracting what is comm 
them all, ignoring for the time being the differences among tht 


Why We Must Abstract 

This process of abstracting, of leaving characteristics out, it I 
indispensable convenience. To illustrate by still another exam 
suppose that we live in an isolated village of four families, c 
owning a house. A’s house is referred to as maga; B’s house is b\ 
C’s is kata, and D’s is pelel. This is quite satisfactory for ordini 
purposes of communication in the village, unless a discussion a 
about building a new house—a spare one, let us say. We cai 
refer to the projected house by any one of the four words we li 
for the existing houses, since each of these has too specific a m 
ing. We must find a general term, at a higher level of abstrac 
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that means “something that has certain characteristics in comm* 
with maga, biyo, %ata, and pelel, and yet is not A’s, B’s, C’s, or D'J 
Since this is much too complicated to say each time, an abbreviate 
must be invented. Let us say we choose the noise, house. Out of si 
needs do our words come—they are a form of shorthand. The in' 
lion of a new abstraction is a great step forward, since it nit 
discussion possible—os, in this case, not only the discussion of I 
fifth house, but of all future houses we may build or see in d 
travels or dream about. 

A producer of educational films once remarked to the writer tt 
it is impossible to make a shot of “work.” You can shoot Joe hoc 
potatoes, Frank greasing a car, Bill spraying paint on a barn, fa 
never just “work.” “Work,” too, is a shorthand term, standing, I 
a higher level of abstraction, for a characteristic that a multitude 1 
activities, from dishwashing to navigation to running an advertisuj 
agency to governing a nation, have in common. 

The indispensability of this process of abstracting can again | 
illustrated by what we do when we “calculate.” The word “calct 
late” originates from the Latin word calculus, meaning “pebl 
and comes to have its present meaning from such ancient praci 
as that of putting a pebble into a box for each sheep as it left tj 
fold, so that one could tell, by checking the sheep returning at nigN 
against the pebbles, whether any had been lost. Primitive as till 
example of calculation is, it will serve to show why mathemat 
works. Each pebble is, in this example, an abstraction represent!* 
the “oneness” of each sheep—its numerical value. And because t 
are abstracting from cxtcnsional events on clearly understood aJ 
uniform principles, the numerical facts about the pebbles arc alsq 
barring unforeseen circumstances, numerical facts about the slice) 
Our x's and y’s and other mathematical symbols are abstraction 
made from numerical abstractions, and are therefore abstractions* 
still higher level. And they are useful in predicting occurrences a 
in getting work done because, since they arc abstractions prof 
and uniformly made from starting points in the cxtcnsional wi 
the relations revealed by the symbols will be, again barring uni 
seen circumstances, relations existing in the cxtcnsional world. , 
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bit Definitions 

I I \ Unit ions, contrary to popular opinion, tell us nothing about 
piiii They only describe people’s linguistic habits; that is, they 
HI it-, what noises people make under what conditions. Definitions 
pmlil be understood as statements about language. 

I ) louse. This is a word, at the next higher level of abstraction, that 
■11 Ik- substituted for the more cumbersome expression, “Something that 
pi characteristics in common with Bill’s bungalow, Jordan’s cottage, 
III. Smith’s tourist home. Dr. Jones’s mansion . . .” 

I />*.-./. A feature that rubies, roses, ripe tomatoes, robins’ breasts, un¬ 
kind beef, and lipsticks have in common is abstracted, and this word 
■pttucs that abstraction. 

I flangaroo. Where the biologist would say “herbivorous mammal, a 
pmipial of the family Macnopodidae,” ordinary people say "kangaroo.” 

I Now it will be observed that while the definitions of “house" and 
■rd" given here point down the abstraction ladder (see die charts) 
p lower levels of abstraction, the definition of “kangaroo” remains 

■ tin same level. That is to say, in the case of "house,” we could if 
InrsMiry go and lool^ at Bill’s bungalow, Jordan’s cottage, Mrs. 
■null's tourist home, and Dr. Jones’s mansion, and figure out for 
■1 w ives what features they seem to have in common; in this way, 
Wi might begin to understand under what conditions to use the 
Bold "house." But all we know about “kangaroo" from the above 

■ lli.it where some people say one thing, other people say another, 
■hut is, when we stay at the same level of abstraction in giving a 
wliiiiiiun, wc do not give any information, unless, of course, the 
pMnit-r or reader is already sufficiendy familiar with the defining 
■mi.I. so that he can work himself down the abstraction ladder, 
uii umiaries, in order to save space, have to assume in many cases 
|n< I. uniliarity with the language on the part of the reader. But 
*li' ihc assumption is unwarranted, definitions at the same level 
til aim faction are worse than useless. Looking up “indifference” in 
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some cheap pocket dictionaries, we find it defined as "apathy”; j 
look up “apathy” and find it defined as "indifference.” ■ 

Even more useless, however, arc the definitions that go up tin 
abstraction ladder to higher levels of abstraction—the kind most f 
us tend to make automatically. Try the following experiment o * 
unsuspecting friend: 

"What is meant by the word red?" 

"It’s a color.” 

“What'j a color?" 

“Why, it’s a quality things have.” 

“What’s a quality?" 

"Say, what arc you trying to do, anyway?” 

You have pushed him into the clouds. He is lost. m 

If, on the other hand, we habitually go down the abstraction laddq 
to lower levels of abstraction when we arc asked the meaning ofl 
words, we arc less likely to get lost in verbal mazes; we will tcn< 
to have our feet on the ground” and know what we arc talkinj 
about. This habit displays itself in an answer such as this: ' 

"What is meant by the word red?" 

Well, the next time you see a bunch of cars stopped at an inti 
action, look at the traffic light facing them. Also, you might go to t 
nrc department and sec how their trucks are painted.” 


“Let’s Define Our Terms” 


An extremely widespread instance of an unrealistic (and uliU 
mateiy superstitious) attitude toward definitions is found in thf 
common academic prescription, "Let’s define our terms so that i 
shall all know what we arc talking about.” As we have alrcaui 
seen in Chapter the fact that a golfer, for example, cannot 
golfing terms is no indication that he cannot understand and um 
them. Conversely, the fact that a man can define a targe mm,hi 
of words is no guarantee that he knows what objects or operation 
they stand for in concrete situations. People often believe, havini 
defined a word, that Some kind of understanding has born csjf 
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ini. ignoring the fact that the words in the definition often con- 
ven more serious confusions and ambiguities than the word 
Wined. If we happen to discover this fact and try to remedy matters 
I defining the defining words, and then, finding ourselves still 
mltucd, go on to define the words in die definidons of the defining 
Jpidu, and so on, wc quickly find ourselves in a hopeless snarl. 
R|ir mily way to avoid this snarl is to k**p definitions to a minimum 
lb/ to point to extensional levels wherever necessary—and in writ- 
mu and speaking, this means giving specific examples of what we 
w talking about. 

IlMumatcly, no adequate definition of “apple pie” can be given 
/ord*—one has to examine and taste an actual apple pie. The 
I? goes for more abstract words. If we have never felt love, if 
| have never felt strongly about a moral principle nor felt the 
Inductions of seeing a moral principle observed, wc may verbally 
Mine “love" or "justice” umil doomsday, but we shall still not 
it what they mean. 

|( liming Oneself in Verbal Circles 

I In other words, the kind of “thinking” wc must be extremely 
Hraiy of is that which never leaves the higher verbal levels of ab- 
f an ion, the kind that never points down the abstraction ladder 
» lower levels of abstraction and from there to the extensional 
gttild: 

“What do you mean by democracy?" 

"Ivmocracy means the preservation of human rights.” 

“What do you mean by rights?" 

' "lly rights I mean those privileges God grants to all of us—I mean 
lii'ii' 1 ' inherent privileges." 

"Such as?” 

[ "l iberty, for example.” 

| "What do you mean by liberty?" 

"Religious and political freedom.” 

"And what docs that mean?" 

■ Religious and political freedom is what we have when we do things 
I lltii democratic way.” 
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Of course it is possible to talk meaningfully about democracy, as 
Jefferson and Lincoln have done, as Charles and Mary Beard do in 
The Rise of American Civilization, as Frederick Jackson Turneq 
docs in The Frontier in American History, as Lincoln Steffens d<M 
in his Autobiography, as David Lilienthal does in TV A: Democrat 
on the "March —to name only the first examples that come to mind- 
but such a sample as the above is not the way to do it. The troubf 
with speakers who never leave the higher levels of abstraction j 
not only that they fail to notice when they arc saying somcthiflL 
and when they are not; they also produce a similar lack of dis¬ 
crimination in their audiences. Never coming down to earth, tl 
frequently chase themselves around in verbal circles, unaware t 
they are making meaningless noises. 

This is by no means to say, however, that we must never mal 
cxtensionally meaningless noises. When we use directive languagL 
when we talk about the future, when wc utter ritual language or I 
engage in social conversation, we often make utterances that haij 
no extensional verifiability. It must not be overlooked that ofl 
highest ratiocinative and imaginative powers arc derived from the 
fact that symbols are independent of things symbolized, so tha 
we are free not only to go quickly from low to extremely trigl 
levels of abstraction (from “canned peas" to “groceries” to “c 
modifies” to “national wealth") and to manipulate symbols t 
when the things they stand for cannot be so manipulated (“If all d 
freight cars in the country were hooked up to each other in ol 
long line . . .”), but wc are also free to manufacture symbols ac 1| 
will even if they stand only for abstractions made from odier a** 
stractions and not for anything in the extensional world. Math 
maticians, for example, often play with symbols that have no e 
tcnsion.il content, just to find out what can be done with them; tl 
is called “pure mathematics.” And pure mathematics is far fra 
being a useless pastime, because mathematical systems that a., 
elaborated with no extensional applications in mind often provJ 
later to be applicable in useful and unforeseen ways. Mathcmaticianj 
however, when they arc dealing with cxtensionally mcaningles, 
symbols, usually know what they are doing. We likewise must know 
what we are doing. 
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I Nevertheless, all of us (including mathematicians), when we 
b|» A the language of everyday life, often make meaningless noises 
■kithout knowing that wc are doing so. We have already seen what 
'illusions this can lead to. The fundamental purpose of the abstrac- 
i) ladder, as shown both in this chapter and the next, is to make 
1 aware of the process of abstracting. 


I The Distrust of Abstractions 

Wc may, using our abstraction ladder, allocate statements as well 
I in words to differing levels of abstraction. “Mrs. Plotz makes good 
litoLuo pancakes” may be regarded as a statement at a fairly low 
Btvcl of abstraction, although, to be sure, it leaves out many char- 
Bhtrrisfics, such as (1) what one means by “goodness" in potato 
Honcakcs, and (2) the infrequent occasions when her pancakes fail 
Bn turn out well. “Mrs. Plotz is a good cook," is a statement at a 
Bligher level of abstraction, covering Mrs. Plotz’s skill not only with 
Bxitaio pancakes, but also with roasts, pickles, noodles, strudels, and 
■In on, nevertheless omitting specific mention of what she can ac- 
It ninplish. “Chicago women are good cooks,” is a statement at a still 
■ higher level of abstraction; it is one that can be made (if at all) on 
1 (lie basis of the observation of the cooking of a statistically signifi- 
I « mt number of Chicago women. “The culinary art has reached a 
I high state in America,” would be a still more highly abstract state- 
I ment, and if made at all, would have to be based not only on the 
I uhicrvation of the Mrs. Plotzes of Chicago, New York, San Fran- 
I citui, Denver, Albuquerque, and Chattanooga, but also on the 
I ••hirrvation of the quality of meals served in hotels and restaurants, 
llltr quality of training given in departments of home economics 
I In high schools and colleges, the excellence of the writings on 
| 1 ulinary art in American books and magazines, and many other 
I irlrvant facts. 

It is to be regretted, although it is understandable, that there 
• mis a tendency in our times to speak contemptuously of “mere 
iifiii motions.” The ability to climb to higher and higher levels of 
■I••.traction is a distinctively human trait, without which none of 
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our philosophical or scientific insights would be possible. In ord 
to have a science of chemistry, one has to be able to think of “HsC 
leaving out of consideration for the time being the wetness of v 
the hardness of ice, the pcarlincss of dew, and the other extensiot 
characteristics of HaO at the objective level. In order to have a stutH 
called “ethics,” one has to be able to think of what ethical bchavia 
has in common under different conditions and in different civilis 
tions; one has to abstract that which is common to the behavior q 
the ethical carpenter, the ethical politician, the ethical businessman 
the ethical soldier, and that which is common to the laws of condui 
of the Buddhist, the Judaist, the Confucian, and the Christis 
Thinking that is most abstract can also be that which is most gen 
crally useful. The famous injunction of Jesus, “And as yc woul * 
that men should do to you, do ye also to them likewise," is, frot 
this point of view, a brilliant generalization of more particul 
directives—a generalization at so high a level of abstraction that it I 
appears to be applicable to all men in all cultures. 

But high level abstractions acquire a bad reputation because thd 
are so often used, consciously or unconsciously, to confuse ar 
befuddle people. A grab among competing powers for oil rcsouro 
may be spoken of as “protecting the integrity of small nations/* 1 
(Remember the “Greater East Asia Co-prosperity Sphere"?) Anl 
unwillingness to pay social security taxes may be spoken of as I 
“maintaining the system of free enterprise." Depriving die Negi 
of his vote in violation of the Constitution of the United States m!_ 
be spoken of as “preserving states’ rights.” The consequence qjffl 
this free, and often irresponsible, use of high level abstractions in I 
public controversy and special pleading is that a significant pordoj 
of the population has grown cynical about all abstractions. 

But, as the abstraction ladder has shown, all we know is abstrac 
tions. What you know about the chair you arc sitting in is an a 
straction from the totality of that chair. When you cat white bres 
you cannot tell by the taste whether or not is has been “enrichec 
by vitamin B” as it says on die wrapper; you simply have to t 
that the process (from which the words “vitamin B” arc abstract 
is actually there. What you know about your wife—even if she hat I 
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_t, your wife for thirty years—is again an abstraction. Distrusting 
abstractions simply docs not make sense. 

I The test of abstractions then is not whether they are high or 
v level” abstractions, but whether they are rejerrable to lower 
., 4 If one makes a statement about “culinary arts in America, 
K. should be able to refer the statement down the abstraction 
ll-lrr to particulars of American restaurants, American domestic 
Ijriii c, American techniques of food preservation, and so on down 
L m,s. Pbtz in her kitchen. If one makes a statement about “civil 
L|„-, i n Wisconsin," one should know something about national, 
lair, and local statutes, about the behavior of policemen, magistrates, 
Clues academic authorities, hotel managers, and the general public 
[Wisconsin, whose acts and whose decisions affect that minimum 
f decent treatment in the courts, in politics, and in society that we 
Kill "civil rights.” A preacher, a professor, a journalist, or politician 
high level abstractions can systematically and surely be re- 
■rr,-./ to lower level abstractions is not only talking, he is saying 
Lm rthing. As Time would say, no windbag, he. 


r I )c Mil-Level Abstracting” 


J p r ,,fcssor Wendell Johnson of the State University of Iowa, in his 
mioflc in Quandaries, discusses a linguistic phenomenon which he 
^ 11 , "dead-level abstracting.” Some people, it appears, remain more 
_C 1, „ permanently stuck at certain levels of the abstraction ladder, 
Kn,<- on the lower levels, some on the very high levels. There are 
K„, . for example, who go in for “persistent low-level abstracting : 

I I'n.hably all of us know certain people who seem able to talk on and 
X Mill,out ever drawing any very general conclusions. For example, 
K,,. is the back-fence chatter that is made up of he said and then 
Vj , „ | .,nd then she said and I said and then he said, far into the afier- 
cn ding with, “Well, that’s just what I told him!” Letters describ- 

.acation trips trequendy illustrate this sort of language, detailing 

J.„, , «cn, times of arrival and departure, the foods eaten and the 
11.. paid, whether the beds were hard or soft, etc. 
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A similar inability to get to higher levels of abstraction duracteiJ 
izes certain types of mental patients who suffer, as Johnson s 
“a general blocking of the abstracting process." They go on 
definitely, reciting insignificant facts, never able to pull them 1 
gethcr to frame a generalization to give a meaning to the facts. 

Other speakers remain stuck at higher levels of abstraction, wid 
little or no contact with lower levels. Such language remains p 
mancntly in the clouds. As Johnson says: 

It is characterized especially by vagueness, ambiguity, ettfu utM 
meaninglessness. Simply by saving various circulars, brex burrs, I in 
copies of “new thought” magazines, etc. . . . it is possible to «ccun» 
late in a short time quite a sizable file of illustrative material. Mui 
more, of course, is to be found on library shelves, on newomuls, a 
in radio programs. Everyday conversation, classroom lectures, politic! 
speeches, commencement addresses, and various kinds of group foru 
and round-table discussions provide a further abundant source of woi 
cut hose from their moorings. [Italics supplied.] 

(The writer heard recently of a course in esthetics given at J 
large middlcwcstcrn university in which an entire semester 1 
devoted to Art and Beauty and the principles underlying them, an 
during which the professor, even when asked by students, r 
sistendy declined to name specific paintings, symphonies, sciilpn 
or objects of beauty to which his principles might apply. "We a 
interested,” he would say, “in principles, not in particulars,“) 

There are psychiatric implicadons to dead-level abstracting t 
higher levels, too, since it is inevitable that, when maps pmlifera 
wildly without any reference to a territory, the result can only b 
delusion. But whether at higher or lower levels, dead-level t 
stracting is, as Johnson says, always dull: 

The low-level speaker frustrates you because he leaves you with 1 
directions as to what to do with the basketful of information he I 
given you. The high-level speaker frustrates you because hr s 
doesn’t tell you what he is talking about. . . . Being thus font rate 
and being further blocked because the rules of courtesy (or of atZ 
tendance at class lectures) require that one remain quiedy sealed 1 
the speaker has finished, there is litde for one to do but daydre 
doodle, or simply fall asleep. 
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I It IS obvious, then, that interesting speech and interesting wridng, 
m well as clear thinking and consequent psychological adjustment, 
W)utrc the constant interplay of higher and lower level abstractions, 
11I ihc constant interplay of the verbal levels with the nonverbal 
JW»jca") levels. In science, this interplay goes on constantly, hy- 
ImIic-.cs being checked against observations, predictions against 
■fnisional results. (Scientific writing, however, as exemplified in 
■hmcal journals, offers some appalling examples of almost dead- 
Ivr I distracting—which is the reason so much of it is hard to 
1 * 1 . Nevertheless, the interplay between verbal and nonverbal, 
fcjriimcntal levels docs continue, or else it would not be science.) 

work of good novelists and poets also represents this constant 
htiplay between higher and lower levels of abstracdon. A “sig- 
jfi. .nit” novelist or poet is one whose message has a high level of 
mth-'.rl usefulness in providing insight into life; but he gives his 
piicr.ilizations an impact and a power to convince through his 
lillitv to observe and describe actual social situations and states of 
kind. A memorable literary character, such as Sinclair Lewis’s 
urge F. Babbitt, has descriptive validity (at a low level of ab- 
a< non) as the picture of an individual, as well as a general validity 
11 picture of a “typical” American businessman. The great political 
1 is also one in whom there is interplay between higher and 
levels of abstraction. The ward heeler knows politics only at 
ftwn levels of abstracdon: what promises or what acts will cause 
wit." people to vote as desired; his loyalties are not to principles 
■jilgli level abstractions) but to persons (e.g, political bosses) and 
Binicdiate advantages (low-level abstractions). The so<alled im- 
Ki.n deal political theorist knows the high-level abstractions (“democ- 
“civil rights," “social justice”) but is not well enough ac- 
niiiiiucd with facts at lower levels of abstraction to get himself 
Kittled county register of deeds. But the political leaders to whom 
fc itri and nations remain permanently grateful arc those who were 
hlilr. somehow or other, to achieve simultaneously higher-level aims 
I ("freedom,” “national unity,” “justice”) and lower-level aims (“bet- 
f In prices for potato farmers," “higher wages for textile workers,” 
I "pidiual reform,” “soil conservation”). 
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The interesting writer, the informative speaker, the accurJ 
thinker, and the well-adjusted individual, operate on all levels of tl 
abstraction ladder, moving quickly and gracefully and in ordd 
fashion from higher to lower, from lower to higher—with mindu 
lithe and deft and beautiful as monkeys in a tree. 


Applications 


L Starting with the one at the lowest level of abstraction, arrange ihj 
following statements in order of increasing abstraction. 

1.1 like motoring better than flying. 

а. I like Studebakcr cars. 

3. I like American motor cars better than English cars. 

4. I like my 1949 Studebakcr Commander four-door sedan. 

5. I like travel. 

1. Joe keeps all our household appliances in working condition. I 

2. Joe is a mechanical genius. 

3. Joe is very handy with tools. 

4. Joe is a 100 per cent real American boy. 

5. Yesterday Joe replaced a burned-out condenser in the radio. I 

б. Joe is an awfully useful person to have around. 

7. Joe keeps that radio in working condition. 

IL Apply the following terms to events in the cxtcnsional wodJ 
i.e, go down the abstraction ladder to the things and happenings the* 
words may point to. 


National honor The Battle of Gettysburg Art 

Sportsmanship Jurisdictional dispute Philosophy 1 

m. Analyze, in terms of levels of abstraction, the following passagJ 
1. ‘‘A phobia is a recurrent and persistent fear of a particular objei 
or situation which in ‘objective’ reality presents no actual danger to d 
subject—-although (cf. Case 1) in his unconsciously equated cxpcrietH 
the patient may conceive the symbolized danger to be overwhclmS 
Phobias, indeed, are originally derived from situation-related tears* an 
differ from the latter only in their ‘rationality,’ symbolic spread, am 
generalization to remote aspens of the situation. For instance, fair I 
a rampant tiger is directly understandable, but it is justifiable to co| 
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Ur 1 abnormal the reactions of a severely aleurophobic patient who 
Mtiliiu fear within a mile of a well-protected zoo, cannot bear the 
wtoach of a kitten, and experiences anxiety when any animal of the 
kui Felis is shown on a motion picture screen. In neither the ‘normal’ 
I ’abnormal’ instance, be it noted, need the fear be based on a direct 
Ihr riencc with the ‘object’ feared, although in both the tiger is, of 
feu u , symbolically equated with physical danger. The difference lies 
I this: that the phobia, unlike the fear, is based on no rational con- 
Knui reasons whatever, but springs from experiences deeply repressed 
Ml not necessarily related to a direct attack by a big or little cat at 
l)T time in the patient’s life. To illustrate: 

[“1 Use 7: Anne A-, an cigbteen-ycar-old girl was brought to the 

n« hiatric out-patient clinic by her . . .” 

— jules massekmak, Principles of Dynamic Psychiatry 
I sample analysis: The author starts with a definition of phobia 
I that names the general conditions under which a fear may be 
tailed a phobia. The second sentence is also general and adds in¬ 
formation about the origin of a phobia and shows how it differs 
from "situation-related fears." So far the author seems to be writing 
I at a high level of abstraction without much progress up or down 
I the abstraction ladder. The third sentyice goes, however, down 
I 1 he abstraction ladder to a specific ^example, capable of being 
I t visualized by the reader ("rampant tiger") and also gives exam¬ 
ples of specific situations (zoo, kitten, moving pictures) where 
I fear may be termed a phobia. After more general explanations, 

I there is a case history of a specific patient, Anne A-, re- 

I porting facts at still lower (descriptive) levels of abstraction. 

Whether or not other scientists agree with Dr. Masscrman in call- 
I ing this case a phobia, we at least know that, when he uses the 
word, this is the kind of case he is talking about. So far as rcla- 
1 tionshipa between higher and lower levels of abstraction are con¬ 
cerned, this passage is a good extensionally-directed definition of 
[ phobia. 

' "A function ... is a table giving the relation between two vari- 
11- i|uantitics, where a change in one implies some change in the other. 
V cost of a quantity of meat is a function of its weight; the speed of 
Iuin, a function of the quantity of coal consumed; the amount of 
v 111 ration given off, a function of rite temperature. In each of these 
I' 1 >i.11 ions, a change in the second variable: weight, quantity of coal 
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consumed, and temperature, is correlated with a change in the 
variable: cost, speed, and volume of perspiration. The symbolii 
mathematics permits functional relationships to be simply and 
expressed. Thus y - x, y = X s , y = sin x. y = csch x, y = c* arc 
pies of functions.” 

— kasner and n'ewmas. Mathematics and the Imaging 

3. CONTRACTORS—GENERAL (cont’d) 

Amcr Home Builders Inc 6236 S Cot Grv MI dwy 3-4312 1 

American Processors 1623 W Lake.MO nro 6-1829 1 

Amer Roof Truss Co 6850 S Stony Isl ... .PL aza 2-1773 j 

Ames Arthur E 7416 S Inglsid .TR inngl 4 6796 1 

Amoroso Banny & Sons 933 S Hoyne.SE cly 3-7258 1 

Andersen Agnar 2301 N Keating . . .BE Imnt 5-0900 

—Chicago Classified Telephone Directory I 

4. "Causes of Calamities. By causes of a calamity arc meant I 
kinds of conditions. First there is the necessary condition or c*j 
without which the calamity cannot occur. Second, there arc supf 
memory conditions, that do not hinder or neutralize but rather far 
tate the realization of the consequences of the necessary condition, tj 
making the necessary cause a sufficient cause. The necessary cause 
an infectious disease, say diphtheria, is infection. But if a person is 
oculatcd against it, he may be in closest contact with the germs I 
yet remain uninfected. Inoculation is an adverse supplementary coin 
tion neutralizing the results of the necessary cause of diphtheria. Thi* 
the reason why, besides the necessary cause, an absence of adverse^? 
the presence of favoring supplementary conditions also arc elcnJ 
of the causation of such a calamity. 

“From this standpoint, the following factors are the necessary can 
and supplementary conditions of each type of calamity studied. . . J 

" Causes of Famine. Necessary cause: inability of a given society, 
procure the food required by all its members. Supplementary conditio 
A. The unfavorable play of natural forces such as drought, flood, £ 
earthquakes, invasions of locusts or similar pests, epidemics, and otl 
cosmic and biological processes, B. A disastrous constellation of s> 
cultural forces, e.g., invasion, war, revolution, dislocation of trade 
commerce, breakdown of transportation and distribution of food, 
of organization for a possible food emergency; carelessness, lazii 
ignorance, etc. 
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I "At soon as enough of these supplementary conditions make real the 
ktrmul inability of the society to procure food for its members, famine 
rtges. Its necessary cause remains this inability, but it is actualized 
different combinations of supplementary conditions.” 

—pin rim a. sorokin, Man and Society in Calamity * 

j. ‘‘And Shcm lived after he begat Arphaxad five hundred years, and 
kat sons and daughters. 

M"AikI Arphaxad lived five and thirty years, and begat Salah; 

■"Ami Arphaxad lived after he begat Salah four hundred and three 
|m*v and begat sons and daughters. 

■"And Salah lived thirty years, and begat Eber. 

I "And Salah lived after he begat Eber four hundred and three years, 
fend licgat sons and daughters. 

■ "And Eber lived four and thirty years, and begat Pelcg. . . ." 

—Genesis, 11:11-18 

I 6 . "There is nevertheless a sense in which the modes of signifying are 
ptfrdrpendcnt. When the situation does not itself supply the clues 
kdrj for the direction of behavior, the organism or other organisms 
nil', supplement the situation by signs. And if signs in a number of 
nodes of signifying are produced, these do depend on each other in 
lrn.un ways. The prescription of an action is not of much help under 
Bit* circumstances unless the object to which the action is to be 
nrei icd is appraised, designated, and identified. There is a sense then 
W which in a highly problematic situation where behavior needs full 
liluriiion, prescriptions require appraisals and appraisals require state¬ 
ments to a degree to which statements do not require appraisals or ap- 
■ramls require prescriptions. To put the same point in another way, 
Kill organism which requires direction by signs must as a minimum 
Km>< Mich signs as direct its behavior to the kind of objects it needs and 
Mirir location; it can then try out their relevance and how to act on 
I ihrui in case these objects are not further signified appraisively and 
iMr;, riptively. But the organism would often be quite helpless in its 
Muvior if it merely had a sign that something was good or must be 
[Itfuird in a certain way without this something being designated, for 
l» h ivior would then be without orientation. For this reason prescrip- 
11*111' rest on appraisals and appraisals on statements in a way in which 
Muii ments do not need to be followed by appraisals and appraisals by 
• 1 10m Man and Society in Calamity by Pitirim A. Sorokin, published and copy- 
Mtflil, 1943, by E. P. Dutton A Co., Inc. 
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prescriptions. These interrelations will become more evident when ; 
consider die relations of such types of discourse as are found in 
art, religion; in that context we will also consider the dependence 
formators upon signs in the other modes of signifying." 

— ciiam.es w. momus, Signs, Language and Be h avia 

7. "Behold, a sower went forth to sow; 

“And when he sowed, some seeds fell by die wayside, and the fol 

came and devoured them up: 

“Some fell upon stony places, where they had not much earth: % 
forthwith they sprung up, because diey had no deepness of earth: j 

“And when the sun was up, they were scorched; and because 
had no root, they withered away. 

“And some fell among thorns; and the thorns sprung up, and ch< 
them: 

“But other fell into good ground, and brought forth fruit, some 
hundredfold, some sixtyfold, some thirtyfold. 

“Who hath cars to hear, let him hear.’* —Matthew, 

8. Let Observation, with extensive view. 

Survey mankind, from China to Peru; 

Remark each anxious toil, each eager strife, 

And watch the busy scenes of crowded life; 

Then say how hope and fear, desire and hate 
O’erspread with snares the clouded maze of fate, 

Where wavering man, betray'd by vent’rous pride 
To tread the dreary paths without a guide, 

As treach’rous phantoms in the mist delude. 

Shuns fancied ills, or chases airy good; 

How rarely Reason guides the stubborn choice, 

Rules the bold hand or prompts the suppliant voice; 

How nations sink, by darling schemes oppress'd. 

When Vengeance listens to the fool's request. 

—SAMUEL JOHNSON 

9. From "Rain after a Vaudeville Shou /* 

The last pose flickered, failed. The screen’s dead white 
Glared in a sudden flooding of harsh light 

• Reprinted from Signs, language and Behavior by Cbodes Morris by p 
of the publisher. Prrntkc-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. ( 
right 1946 by Prentice Hall, Inc. 
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Stabbing the eyes; and as I stumbled out 
The curtain rose. A fat girl with a pout 
And legs like hams, began to sing “His Mother.” 
Gusts of bad air rose in a choking smother; 

Smoke, the wet steam of clothes, the stench of plush. 
Powder, cheap perfume, mingled in a rush. 

I stepped into the lobby—and stood still 
Struck dumb by sudden beauty, body and will. 
Cleanness and rapture—excellence made plain— 

The storming, thrashing arrows of the rain I 

—STEPHEN VINCENT BBn£t * 


IV. Alfred Korzybiki in Science and Sanity points out that conscious- 
of abstracting enables us, among other things, to become aware of 
flMt happens when we go from low to higher levels of abstraction with 

single term. For example, to worry about worry or to fear fear may 
tod to morbid responses but, with another group of words, the higher 
rvi I of abstraction reverses or annuls the lower level effects as in “hatred 
I hatred." Consider the responses that arc likely to be the outcome 
Him you 

1. are curious about curiosity. 

1 doubt your doubts. 

j. are nervous about your nervousness. 

4 reason about reasoning. 

5. try to know about knowing. 

6. are impatient with your impatience. 


[ • From Rain alter a Vaudeville Show. Copyright, 1918, 19*0, 19 * 3 , 19 » 5 , « 929 . 
hvi '. 193J, by Stephen Vincent Bcnct. 















HOW NOT TO START A CAR 


11. The Little Man 
Who Wasn't There 


As 1 was going up the stair 
1 met a man who wasn’t there, 
lie wasn't there again to-day. 

I wish, 1 wish he’d stay away. 

iiughes mearns 

Everybody is familiar with the fact that the ordinary „„ 
not see things as they are. but only sees certain fixed types. , L 
Mr. Walter Sickert is in the habit of telling his pupils that them 
are unable to draw any individual arm because they thin\ of it I 
as an arm; and because they thin{ of it as an arm they thin, 
they know what it ought to be. T . 
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il!< ‘ ting and automatic, it is nevertheless a rather complicated one, 
e it involves (1) his making up an abstraction about his car 
ftli.it mean old car”), and then (2) his reacting to his own al> 
It i' tion rather than to the actualities of the car itself. 

11 ’coplc in primitive societies often act in similar ways. When crops 
il nr rocks fall upon them, they "make a deal with”—offer sacri- 
. to—the “spirits” of vegetation or of the rocks, in order to 
tin better treatment from them in the future. All of us, however, 
r certain reactions of similar kinds: sometimes, tripping over a 
nr, we kick it and call it names; some people, indeed, when they 
■il to get letters, get angry at the postman. In all such behavior, 
ronftise the abstraction which is inside our heads with that 
finch is outside and act as if the abstraction were the event in the 
Rii-.ide world. We create in our heads an imaginary chair that 
maliciously trips us and then “punish" the extensional chair that 
» ill will to nobody; we create an imaginary, inferential post- 
1 who is “holding back our mail" and bawl out the extensional 
fcmtman who would gladly bring us letters if he had any to bring. 


How Not To Start a Car 

The following story appeared in the Chicago Daily News , 
September 8, 1948: 

TORONTO (AP)—Angered when his automobile broke down, Gorddi 
Metcalf, 29, smashed his fist through his rear window and died < 
wounds. The coroner said several arteries were severed in the fore*? 
of the 200-pound man. and he had suffered serious loss of blood wb* 
he reached the hospital in a taxicab. The 1927 model car had rived 
Metcalf considerable expense and trouble since he bought it a few wccld 
ago, police said. ^ 

Let us examine the mechanism of this man’s reaction. He got angj 
at the car just as he might have got angry at a person, horse, < 
mule that was stubborn and uncooperative. He diereupon pro 
ceeded to “teach” that car a “lesson." Although the reaction is uj 


'onfusion of Levels of Abstraction 

In a wider sense, however, we are confusing levels of abstraction 
u infusing that which is inside our heads with that which is out¬ 
let— all the time. For example, wc talk about the yellowness of a 
tncil as if the yellowness were a “property" of the pencil and not 
product, as we have seen, of the interaction of something outside 
put skins with our nervous systems. We confuse, that is to say, the 
tv 1 lowest levels of the abstraction ladder (see p. 169) and treat 
thrm as one. Properly speaking, we should not/ay, “The pencil is 
yellow," which is a statement that places the yellowness in the 
■ pnicil; wc should say instead, “That which has an effect on me 
| which leads me to say ‘pencil’ also has an effect on me which leads 
f tin- to say ‘yellow.’" Wc don’t have to be that precise, of course, in 
dir language of everyday life, but it should be observed that the 
statement takes into consideration the part our nervous systems 
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play in creating whatever pictures of reality we may have in 
heads, while the former statement docs not. 

Now this habit of confusing that which is inside our skins A 
that which is outside is essentially a relic of prcscientific patterns® 
thinking. The more advanced civilization becomes, the more coil 
scious we must be that our nervous systems automatically Icave^k 
characteristics of the events before us. If we arc not aware of ciuJl 
actcristics left out, if we are not conscious of the process of abstraB 
ing, we make seeing and believing a single process. If, fur exampfl 
you react to the twenty-second rattlesnake you have seen in yo9 
life as if it were identical with the abstraction you have in yoj 
head as the result of the last twenty-one rattlesnakes you have see* 
you may not be far out in your reactions. But civilized life provi<B 
our nervous systems with more complicated problems than rattll 
snakes to deal with. There is a case cited by Korzybski in 
and Sanity of a man who suffered from hay fever whenever thej] 
were roses in the room. In an experiment, a bunch of roses wj 
produced unexpectedly in front of him, and he immediately hadl 
violent attack of hay fever, despite the fact that the “roses” in thl 
case were made of paper. That is, his nervous system saw-anl 
believed in one operation. 

But words, as we have seen by means of the abstraction InddB 
are still higher levels of abstraction than the “objects" of cxpcrieoM 
The more words at extremely high levels of abstraction wc havll 
then, the more conscious we must be of this process of abstractiifl 
For example, the word “rattlesnake” leaves out every import^| 
feature of the actual rattlesnake. But if the word is vividly rcmcij 
bered as part of a whole complex of terrifying experiences with 
actual rattlesnake, the word itself is capable of arousing the sa ini I 
feelings as an actual rattlesnake. There are people, therefore, whfl 
turn pale at the word} 


it musical comedy ("High Bution Shoes") contains a routine in w 
Bets an attack of snccsin* at the mention of the words "fresh coo 
air* and ragweed. The fact that this theme of reacting to words as thing 
extremely common in the humor of comic strips, musics, and radio shows dee 
strates, I believe, not only that such reactions are widespread, but also that e 
people in the audience have enough of a tendency in this direction to rccognia 
the comedy characterizations an exaggeration of their own reaction!. 
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[ This, then, is the origin of word-magic. The word “rattlesnake” 
am! the actual creature are felt to be one and the same thing, be¬ 
ta use they arouse the same reactions. This sounds like nonsense, of 
(nurse, and it is nonsense. But from the point of view of a pre¬ 
ss ictuific logic, it has its justification. As Levy-Bruhl explains in his 
I How Natives Thin\, primitive “logic” works on such a principle. 

I The creature frightens us; the word frightens us; therefore the 
(feature and the word are “the same”—not actually the same, per¬ 
haps, but there is a “mystic connection” between the two. This 
| sense of “mystic connection" is L£vy-Bruhl’s term for what wc have 
tailed “necessary connection” in our discussion in Chapter 2 of 
naive attitudes towards symbols. As a consequence of this naivete, 
“mystical power" is attributed to words. There come to be “fearful 
I words," "forbidden words,” “unspeakable words”—words taking on 
the characteristics of the things they stand for. Such feelings as these 
I about the power of words are, as we have already seen, probably 
in part responsible for such social phenomena as the strenuous 
campaign in the early 1930's to bring back prosperity through fre¬ 
quent reiteration of the words, “Prosperity is around the corner!” 

The commonest form of this confusion of levels of abstraction, 
however, is illustrated by our reacting to the twenty-second Repub¬ 
lican wc encounter in our lives as if he were identical with the ab- 
»n action “Republican" inside our heads. “If he's Republican, he 
must be O.K."—or “an old fogey,” we are likely to say, confusing the 
1 ctensional Republican with our abstraction “Republican,” which is 
i thr product not only of the last twenty-one “Republicans” we have 
nu t, but also of all that we have been told about "Republicans.” 


“Jews” 

To make the principles clearer, wc shall use an example that is 
loaded with prejudices for many people: “Mr. Miller is a Jew." 
On hearing this, some “Christians” have marked hostile reactions, 
iiiM.intancously, for example, putting themselves on guard against 
Mr. Miller’s expected sharp financial practices. Thai is to say, a 
( hrisdan" of this kind confuses his high-level abstracdon, "Jew,” 
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with the extcnsional Mr. Miller and behaves towards Mr. Miller as if j 
he were identical with that abstraction. (See the abstraction laddeifj 
p. 169.) “Jew” is only one of thousands upon thousands of absu 
tions which may be applied to Mr. Miller, to whom such term 
as “left-hander,” “parent,” “amateur golfer,” “teetotaler,” 
nian,” and so on may possibly be equally applied. But the prejudice 
person is unaware of all but the one abstraction—perhaps in 1 
contexts the least important one—“Jew.” Certainly he is unawarfl 
that “Jew” is one of the most sloppily constructed abstractions id I 
the language, i.e., one of the most difficult to refer systematica “ 
down the abstraction ladder to lower levels of abstraction. (Try it I 
some time. Docs "Jew” refer to a “race,” a religion, a nationality, 4 I 
physical type, a state of mind, a caste? If not these, what?) 

Now it happens that the word “Jew” has powerful alTcctiv< 
connotations in Christian culture as the result of a number of hid 
torical accidents associating “Jews” with money. The kinds o|| 
historical accident that resulted in this association will be discusse 
in a subsequent chapter; for the moment it will suffice to observe 
the way in which the affective connotations of the word arc cm-1 
ployed in such expressions as, “He jewed me out of ten dollars," I 
“Don't be such a jew," “I jewed down the price.” In some circles, it I 
is not uncommon for mothers to discipline disobedient children by I 
saying to them, “If you don’t behave. I’ll sell you to die old Jew T 
man.” 

Let us return to our hypothedcal Mr. Miller, who has been intro»-| 
duced as a “Jew.” To a person for whom these aflecuve connotation*! 
arc very much alive—and there arc many such—and who habitually 
confuses that which is inside his nervous system with that which is 
outside, Mr. Miller is a man “not to be trusted.” If Mr. Miller sue* j 
ceeds in business, that “proves” that “Jews are smart”; if Mr. I 
Johansen succeeds in business, it only proves that Mr. Johansen! 
is smart. If Mr. Miller fails in business, it is alleged that he neverthe- j 
less has “money salted 3way somewhere.” If Mr. Miller is strange or 
foreign in his habits, that “proves” that “Jews don’t assimilate.” If 
he is thoroughly American—i.e., indistinguishable from other natives 
—he is "trying to pass himself off as one of us.” If Mr. Miller fails 
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in give to charity, that is because “Jews arc tight ; if he gives gen- 
fn iisly, he is “trying to buy his way into society.” If Mr. Miller lives 
In die Jewish section of tovyn, that is because “Jews arc so clannish”; 

I be moves to a locality where there arc no other Jews, that is bc- 
Imisc “they try to horn in everywhere.” In short, Mr. Miller is 
Idiomatically condemned, no matter who he is or what he docs. 

Hut Mr. Miller may be, for all we know, rich or poor, a wife 
I>r 11 cr or a saint, a stamp collector or a violinist, a farmer or a 
.physicist, a lens grinder or an orchestra leader. If, as the result of 
,...r automatic reactions, we put ourselves on guard about our 
m»nn immediately upon meering Mr. Miller, we offend a man 
whom we might have profited financially, morally, or spirit¬ 
ually, or wc may fail to nodcc his attempts to run off with our wife 
- 1 hat is, we shall act with complete inappropriatcncss to the actual 
innation at hand. Mr. Miller is not identical with our nouon of 
••Jew," whatever our notion of "Jew" may be. Ihc “Jew,’ created 
by intcnsional definition of the word, simply is not there. 


John Doc, the “Criminal” 

Another instance of the confusion of levels of abstraction is to be 
(mind in cases like this: Let us say that here is a man, John Doe, 
who is introduced as one "who has just been released after three 
(11 irs in the penitentiary.” This is already on a fairly high level of 
iib miction, but it is nevertheless a report. From this point, however, 
m hiv ixroplc immediately and unconsciously climb to still higher 
|, vels of abstraction: “John Doc is an ex<onvict . . . he’s a crim- 
| lt ,ip Hut the word “criminal” is not only on a much higher level 
„i abstraction, than “the man who spent three years in the pem- 
triitiary,” but it is also, as we have seen before in Chapter 3, a 
^drment, with the implied prediction, “He has committed a crime 
,n the past and will probably commit more crimes in future. The 
,, ult is that when John Doc applies for a job and is forced to 
,u- that he has spent three years in the penitentiary, prospective 

.. automatically confusing levels of abstracdon, may say to 

Idi,i. “You can’t expect me to give jobs to criminals!" 
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John Doc, for all wc know from the report, may have undergt 
a complete reformation or, for that matter, may have been ud 
justly imprisoned in the first place; nevertheless, he may wand< 
in vain, looking for a job. If, in desperation, he finally says to hint 
self, “If everybody is going to treat me like a criminal, I might asJ 
well become one," and goes out and commits a robbery, the bla 
can hardly be said to be entirely his. 

The reader is familiar with the way in which rumor grows as it I 
spreads. Many of the exaggerations of rumor are again due to tl 
inability on the part of some people to refrain from climbing to I 
higher levels of abstraction—from reports to inferences to judg. 
ments—and then confusing the levels. According to this kind c 
“reasoning": 

Report. "Mary Smith didn’t get in until two last Saturday night.’ 

Inference. “I bet she was out tearing around!’’ 

Judgment. "She’s a worthless hussy. I never did like her looks. I 
knew it the moment I first laid eyes on her.’’ 

Basing our actions towards our fellow human beings on such hastil 
abstracted judgments, it is no wonder that wc frequently make lil 
miserable not only for others, but for ourselves. 

As a final example of this type of confusion, notice the different 
between what happens when a man says to himself, "1 have Jailet 
three times',' and what happens when he says, ",I am a failure!" 


Delusional Worlds 

Consciousness of abstracting prepares us in advance for the fac 
that things that look alike arc not alike, for the fact that things that I 
have the same name arc not the same, for the fact that judgment 
arc not reports. In short, it prevents us from acting like fools. With 
out consciousness of abstracting—or rather, without the habit of | 
delaying reactions, which is die product of a deep awareness that 
seeing is not believing—wc arc completely unprepared for the dif-1 
fcrcnccs between roses and paper roses, between the intensionall 
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•Jew" and the cxtensional Mr. Miller, between the intensional 
l"i riminal’’ and the cxtensional John Doe. 

Such delayed reactions arc a sign of adulthood. It happens, how¬ 
ever that as die result of miseducation, bad training, frightening 
cM-c’riences in childhood, obsolete traditional beliefs, propaganda, 
and other influences in our lives, all of us have what might be 
crimed "areas of insanity” or, perhaps better, “areas of infantilism. 
There are certain subjects about which we can never, as wc say, 
"think straight," because we arc "blinded by prejudice. Some 
iH oplc, for example, as the result of a childhood experience, cannot 
| u |p being frightened by the mere sight of a policeman-any police¬ 
man; the terrifying "policeman" inside their heads ‘ is the exten- 
nonal policeman outside, who probably has no designs that anyone 
i,,uld regard as terrifying. Some people turn pale at the sight ot a 
»,mlcr—any spider—even a nice, harmless one safely enclosed in a 
U .ttlc. Some people automatically become hostile at the words un- 
American,” "fascist,” or “communist." 

The picture of reality created inside our heads by such uncon- 
». u.usness of abstracting is not at all a “map" of any existing tcr- 
utory.” It is a delusional world. In this never-never land, all Jews 
me out to cheat you; all "capitalists” are overfed tyrants, smoking 
expensive cigars and gnashing their teeth at labor unions. In this 
world, too, all snakes arc poisonous, automobiles can be disciplined 
by a well-directed sock in the eye, and every stranger with a foreign 
item it a spy. Some of thete people who *P“«> Mo mode of them 
1,me in such delusional woilds eventually gel locked up, but, need- 
I less to say, there are many of us still at large. 

How do wc reduce such areas of infantilism in our thought? One 
way is to know deeply that there is no “necessary connection be¬ 
tween words and what they stand for. For this reason, the stud) 
... a foreign language is always good for us, even if it has no other 
uses. Other ways have already been suggested: to be aware of the 
process of abstracting and to realize fully that words never say all 
about anything. The abstraction ladder-an adaptation of a diagram 
originated by Alfred Korzybski to illustrate visually the relation- 
slop between words, "objects," and events-is designed to help us 
understand and remain conscious of the process of abstracung. 
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Applications 

It was suggested at the end of Chapter 2 that examples of languad 
in action be collected in a scrapbook or on filing cards. Enough gener? 
principles of the relationship between language and behavior have nowtj 
been presented to expand the collection to include illustrations of n 
different linguistic principles. The following sample headings will s 
gest some of the clippings and quotations one might look for: 

Straight reports. 

Stories featuring inferences, with full awareness that they are ul 
fercnces. 

Stories featuring inferences in such a way that they may be mistak«| 
for reports. 

Reacting to judgments as if they were reports. 

Shifts of meaning resulting from changes in context. 

Snarl-words and putr-words mistaken for reports. 

Slanting. 

Quarrels over nonsense questions. 

Social conversation. 

Over-reacting to affective connotations of words. 

Directives mistaken for reports. 

Disillusionment caused by directives imperfectly understood. 

Dead-level abstracting. 

Meaningless use of high-level abstractions. 

Higher- and lower-level abstractions properly related. 

Seeing-and-believing. 

The little man who wasn’t there. 

Other headings will occur to the reader as he reviews the chapters toil 
follow. The study of the relationships between language and behavior 
is one that can be pursued at any time anywhere—in an office, at school, 
at church, behind (or in front of) a hosiery counter, at parties, at meet-■ 
ings, in all one’s reading, and in the course of intimate family or per- I 
sonal relationships. Even a desultory collection of examples of language -1 
in-action, if carefully noted and pasted down and pondered over, will I 
help in enabling the reader to understand what the writer of this book I 
is saying and why he tvants to say it. Collectors of such examples will I 
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I II. > doubt find reasons for wishing to refine, expand, or correct some of 
I (hr Statements made in this book. Further progress in the scientific 
Study of the relationships between language and behavior depends upon 
11.i1 corrections and improvements of the present generalizations. The 
ruder’ s co-operation is earnestly invited. 




12. The Society 

Behind Our Symbols 


That we should practise what we preach is generally admittei;\ 
but anyone who preaches what he and his hearers practise must | 
incur the gravest moral disapprobation. 

LOGAM PEARSALL S] 


“One Born Every Minute” 

Most words in everyday discussion and controversy that are ladei 
with affective connotations arc incredibly complex both in the fee" 
ings they express and the reactions they arouse. In order to und< 
stand, even partially, some of the complexities involved, let uS con- I 
tinue with our discussion of the word “Jew," exploring some of the I 
socioeconomic bypaths into which it will lead us. Such an cxplora-1 
tion will serve to illustrate how much more wc need to know than I 
dictionaries can tell us before we begin to know what is behind I 
some of the words we use. 

Whenever people of a pre-monetary culture (farmers, fishermei 
and other rural folk who live on what they produce, swap the s 
plus, and rarely handle money) come into contact with people I 
skilled in money and credit transactions (those who understand! 
bookkeeping, interest, mortgages, notes, banking, and such matters), I 
the latter are likely to take advantage of the former. The former a 
handlers of economic things (potatoes, fish, coconuts), and the ] 
latter are handlers of economic symbols (notes, bills, futures, cover* f 
ing the exchange of potatoes, fish, coconuts). The thing-handl 
even if they have not been taken advantage of, arc likely to 
suspicious and uneasy in dealings with the symbol-handlers. The I 
former are not skilled in computing interest; many have difficulty I 
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Lull simple addition and subtraction; the words in the fine print of 
■In agreements and contracts arc over their heads. Hence, the 
■ini,' handlers usually attribute their financial disappointments to 
Me ' unscrupulousness” and “cunning” of the shopkeepers, money- 
pulcrs, and traders. 

1*1 lie experiences of many Polynesian and Asiatic people with 
■tiled Chinese merchants, of rural Japanese with city slickers from 
Kltyo and Osaka, of rural Mediterranean folk with Syrian traders, 

■ rural Americans with the “Connecticut Yankee" (who sold, it 
Kill l>c remembered, "wooden nutmegs" to unsuspecting yokels), 

■ farmers everywhere with bankers, and of rural Americans and 
nin>|>can$ with Jewish tradesmen and moneylenders, have been 
miy much alike. Those who couldn’t understand figures have re- 
Ltrd (often with good reason) the clever city people who could, 
■lie words “Chinese merchant," “Osaka merchant,” “Syrian,” “Con- 
liuii ut Yankee,” “moneylender," “banker,” and “Jew,” have thcre- 
■11 r had almost identical connotations at various times and in 
pilous parts of the world. All these words (and there are many 
■mr like them depending on what part of the world you are in) 
■pirscnt, for back-country people, the semiliterate man’s resent- 
Krnt of the verbally facile urban trader, his baffling percentages 
Ind papers, and his whole mysterious system of economic symbols, 
phr farmer who can never figure out the whys and wherefores 

■ all the deductions that make his milk-checks smaller from month 
Ci month, the miner who is mystified by the fact that the longer 
k works the more money he seems to owe to the company store, 
nr Polynesian native who put a cross on a piece of paper only to 
Inti that he has virtually sold himself into slavery on a plantation— 
Ml such victims of ignorance have reason to hate the symbol-handler. 
| To many illiterate Christian folk, the “Jew" is the classic symbol 
M the hated economic symbol-handler, and they use the word to 
nptrss their resentment of symbol-handlers whether the particular 
Symbol handlers they resent happen to be fetus or not. Jews, a small 
lliiniiiity in medieval Christendom, were often in symbol-handling 
(Moipations. There is no mystery why this should have been so. 
( hi i-.;i.m prohibitions against Jewish land-ownership prevented 
them from becoming farmers. The exclusion of Jew's from craft- 
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guilds prevented many of them from going into the organia 
skilled trades. Moreover, a Jew never knew when a pogrom md 
start, which meant that he would have to fly for his life, leavij 
everything behind except his shirt and starting over again in 
strange town. Skill in trading—that is, the ability to handle e 
symbols—like the equipment necessary for tailoring or watch-m 
ing (also traditional Jewish occupations)—is something you < 
take with you when you have to flee. The development of sync' 
handling (“middleman") skills was one of the very few c 
courses open to Jews. 

Furthermore, the medieval Christian world did not tolerate, <j 
cept to non-Christians, the occupation of banking (moncylcndinj 
Nevertheless, moneylenders were necessary to the development® 
business. Hence, it became the standard practice of Christians to b 
row money from Jews to satisfy their business requirements, md 
while calling them names to satisfy their consciences—just as, dura 
Prohibition in the United States, it was fairly common practice ■ 
patronize bootleggers to satisfy one’s thirst, meanwhile denounejj 
them for “lawlessness" on all public occasions to satisfy c 
science. 

In addition, many princes and noblemen who owed large suil 
of money to Jewish moneylenders made the happy discovery that I 
was easy to avoid the payment of their debts by arousing the supeil 
stitious populace to torturing and massacring the Jews on the ptd 
text of “crusades against the infidel." After such incidents, the JetN 
would be cither dead or willing to cancel the debts owed them j 
order to save their lives. Such business risks would further inefeij 
the interest rates, even as the risk of police raids increased the pria 
of bootleg liquor. The increased interest rates would further i 
furiatc the Christians. The word “Jew," therefore, came to havi 
increasingly powerful affective connotations, expressing at once tra 
terror felt by Christians toward non-Christians and the resentmi 
felt by people everywhere toward moneylenders, who are aim 
always felt to be “grasping,” “unscrupulous,” and “cunning.” TjH 
moral objections to moncylending disappeared, of course, cspcciall)! 
after people began to found new forms of Christianity, partly ijjfl 
order that they might freely engage in that profession. Ncverthcl 
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hr affective connotations of the word “Jew" survived and have 
Vni lined, even to this day, to connect Jews, in the minds of illiterate 
jli. I .ciniliterate Christians, with the evils of the economic symbol- 
Lnlling occupations. 1 , _ 

■There has been, then, some reason in history for using the figure 
I the "Jew” as a symbol of the economic symbol-handler. Today, 
/er, in a society such as ours almost completely dominated by 
ini.nmic symbol-handlers and their subordinates (that is, the entire 
Kite collar class, from corporation presidents down, whose days are 
(voted almost entirely to paper-work), it is ridiculous to select 
t as being peculiarly representative of the symbol-handling oc- 
B||tat ions. 


vl.irginal Businessmen 

I )tn. well-educated urban people who are symbol-handlers them- 
1 , also have prejudices against Jews. They often contend, and 

■monstrate with some evidence, that not all, but a significant 
Kmilicr, of Jews in business have characteristic ways of behaving 
b.,1. they find disagreeable. They feel justified, therefore, in ap- 
Cir.ii hing Jews with at least a minimum of cautious reservation. 
I |(ui tlie “Jewish” characteristics they describe are not Jewish. What 
k rv usually describe are the characteristics of marginal businessmen. 
pl» marginal businessman is one who docs not belong in the 
%»Mished profitable business of a community. In the United 
■Mrs, he is often a fairly recent immigrant or a member of a 
in,liiy group. (Members of the majority don’t have to go 

IVn among literate Christian, who regard therweWe* a. too intelligent to 
,ulnar prejudice*, an attenuated form of ,hi, identification of Jess, a. .ynM- 
Hlln. ,-eraUt, to a remarkable degree. Jew,, the wnter was told by.faculty- 
. ii j tea in a university community recently, are extraordinarily adept at 
..II.'.,< word, and figure, and idea* but they are not skillful in any work re- 

. manual dexterity. On another occa,ion the writer learned from a depart- 

.. in a Urge JcwUh-owncd department acre, first, that hi, employer. 

,, ,. ry kind and good to him, and iceondly. that they, like all few., having 

..r* rirurefs 
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into marginal businesses; they can usually find employment 1 
established enterprises.) Starting as a rule with little capital or nop 
marginal businessmen go into neighborhoods that are too unpron) 
ing or into enterprises that have too uncertain a future for lar 
established companies to be bothered with. Chili parlors, i 
restaurants (Italian, Greek, Chinese), Jewish dry-goods stores a 
delicatessens, shoe-repairing shops, second-hand and junk busines 
of all kinds, and almost all services for the Negro trade are t 
commonest examples of marginal business at the present time. Maj 
unscheduled airlines are also marginal businesses in the same » 
Jewish businessmen in the United States (and in many t 
nations, for discrimination against and persecution of the Jew j« 
common throughout Christendom) arc largely cither in margin 
enterprises or in enterprises that were marginal until relatively t 
ccntly. The predominance of Jews in the ready-to-wear garm 
industry is due to the fact that they got into it at a time whed 
most people made their own clothes. They also got started in t! 
moving picture business at a time when it was so marginal th 
few people ever imagined that it would ever emerge from the penil 
arcade. Success in marginal business requires one or more of tn 
following: (i) finding an undeveloped market that establish*! 
businesses have ignored or overlooked; (2) having the foresight (<| 
luck) to get into a type of business that is not profitable now, bd 
eventually will be; (3) being sufficiently aggressive, skillful, am' 
shrewd in business to survive even under the most unfuvorabj 
conditions; (4) being willing to work twice as hard as die next n 
Trying to achieve success in marginal business, then, imp 
similar disciplines on all people who go into it, regardless of cold 
or creed. And similar disciplines produce similar character trait* 
At the present time, many Negroes in Chicago have become, am 
many more are becoming, successful businessmen, starting in c 
ginal enterprises. Among the more recent successful Negro en 
prises arc insurance (white firms have for a long time turned dow 
Negro customers) and publishing (white magazines have rare! 
taken into consideration the interests and wants of the Negi 
reader). Many more successful Negro businesses will no doul 
follow. What is interesting is that many Negro businessmen \ ‘ 
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B)«vr submitted to the disciplines of marginal business show most 
L the characteristics popularly attributed to Jews: for example, 
K) .1 single-minded absorption with making money, preferably the 
Bllit kest way; (2) extreme aggressiveness and shrewdness, and an 
Kwthingness to pay high wages; (3) a tendency to be somewhat 
■yr, proud of the money they have made; (4) a tendency to adhere 
Brtuly to the principle that "business is business”—in other words, 
^^Willingness to sacrifice considerations of sentiment or humanitar- 
Kimui or even ethics if necessary in the interests of profit. (The 
Kwm r of a marginal, non-network radio station—he was neither a 
Kw nor a Ncgro-oncc said to the writer in justifying his broad- 
Kttmg of some qucsuonable advertising, “When we arc big and 
K,. well be able to afford to be ethical.”) 

Bln.Iced, America’s reputation throughout the nineteenth century 
■l .1 "money-mad,” “uncultivated,” and “materialistic" society rests 
Bjri't-ly on the fact that America was very much a “land of oppor- 
Knity ” In other words, it was a place where the marginal busincss- 
K,,, had before him many chances of success, with newly found 
Biat111.1l resources, new inventions, and large, promising marginal 
< (such as the frontier) to exploit, offering everyone a constant 
0 f quick riches. The discipline of the marginal businessman 
I (|ailuT Hun that, say, of die corporation official) was the standard 
Kkining of the nineteenth-century American businessman, who 
Khcvcd emphatically in the “business is business" principle, who 
K|„ ved in being “wide awake,” and who believed in going into 
Km uk ss for himself and “wearing no man’s collar." Mott of the 
K tutu that contemporary upper-class Americans find objectionable 
■ft l< ws are traits that mere held up for admiration and emulation 
mahout the nineteenth century by the entire American business 
^Kfonmitnity. 


( limbing the Social Ladder 

Hie success of a marginal businessman is almost always greeted 
w mIi mixed feelings. He may have become rich, but he has usually 
I, - I to work too hard to have had time to acquire the polish and 
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the social mannerisms of those who have had their money iongj 
If he was an immigrant, he may still speak with a foreign acc 
if he rose from the lower class, he may still retain lower class n 
ners or tastes; if he started as a lower class immigrant (as m(9_ 
successful American marginal businessmen have), he enters thj 
society of the wealthy and cultured with two strikes against bin 
As he climbs the socioeconomic ladder, he is subject to the contenj 
of the aristocrat for the parvenu —even if the aristocrat (as is usua 
the case in Chicago) is himself only one generation removed froj 
marginal business, his grandpappy being a Swede who ran up! 
small carpentry shop into a big furniture factory. 

The attitudes of die upper class are reflected and often intcnsiln 
in the lower and middle classes of the majority group. The lan 
especially tend to feel that the marginal businessman, by work! 
so very hard, uses unfair tactics. The impressive industriousness^ 
Japanese market-gardeners in California and of Jewish shopkeepT 
has always aroused resentment on the part of those who prefer! 
stop working after an eight-hour day. The marginal businessn 
is also resented for being “clever.” What is not sufficiently appj 
dated is that he has to use his head in order to be able to surviij 
at all. 

Today, many Negro children arc being told, as Jewish childn 
have been told for generations, “You have to be twice as smart ad 
work twice as hard as the next man in order to get half as £a| 
Consequently, many more Negro businessmen in the next fei| 
decades arc going to prove (as some have already) to be both 9 
tremely resourceful and extremely hard-working. But both ttt[ 
resourcefulness and their hard work will largely be unnoticed! 
white people, since so many of them “know” that Negroes arc stud 
and lazy. 

The disadvantage of calling the characteristics of marginal bus 
ncssmen “Jewish characteristics” lies not only in the errors we maj 
make in evaluating individual Jews. An even graver disadvani 
is the resulting misdirection of attention. The word “Jewish” draw 
attention away from the observation of the effects of economic ami 
social pressures as they affect all people. The belief in special "Jcwd 
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L- characteristics is an enormous obstacle to the understanding of 
Lman nature and society. 

it gro Anti-Semitism 

h , ic prejudices on the part of Negroes against Jews represents 
{ ulumate confusion resulting from such .•odoeconom ^' * 

, ken mentioned. In New York, Detroit, and Chicago, many 
i„ Negro neighborhoods are owned by Jews, Negro neighbor- 
Eu king marginal business areas and Jews being often mma - 
Eat business. A considerable proportion of Negroes in 
K„ cities are back-country folk, recently arrived from the rural 
Tons of the South. Like rural immigrants from L * lhu “ n,a ’ 1 ’ 
Eri many, or Mexico, Negro country folk ^ecapabkoflKing 
■mmized by small-loan sharks, sellers of gaudy and short-lived 
|r luxe living and dining room suites," and merchants who offer 
t X* watch for one dollar down and a.dollarweek for the 
Lt fito years. Hence the resentment of the helpless thing- 
Lller” fo/tlic shrewd “symbol-handler" is combined with the 
Kmment that any customer must feel for the praams of some 
tttinal businessmen. This combined resentment s “ 

„ f„ u |, „( (he Christian traditions mentioned earlier, against th 

|fc'"chicago Negro «ho eame from the South during Wor ld Wa r 
l , , . Slanting of the prices charged by an luhan marginal 
| , ; damn Jew." he said. “But,” his friends said .0 him 

iTnann isn't a Jew, he’s Italian.” ”1 dont care what he IS. he 

^'■'miefv'manv Jewish businessmen in the Negro communities 
K SftTEL. Many have established eord^telatinn. 

E I,,, help, but also by training Negroes and placing them m 
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positions of high executive responsibility. However, prejudice b 
as irrational as it is, and marginal business being as exacting a 
is, the habit of “blaming the Jews” will not quickly die out of tj 
Negro community. As Negro businessmen gradually take over I 
business in the Negro community, however, the consumer will a 
cover (as some of them are already discovering) that some Nq 
marginal businessmen will display the same extremes of aggrea 
and unscrupulous business conduct that some marginal Jews b 
displayed. In such a ease, exploited Negroes will probably devcl 
prejudice against all Negro businessmen—which will not be a V 
much more intelligent reaction, but it will at least take some of ti 
heat off the Jews’ 


Maps Versus Territories 

From the point of view of the ideology of the business 
nity, the fact that marginal businessmen need not remain mar] 
forever is the great fact about America. According to the 
conservative spokesman of American business, America is a 
country because a newsboy may some day become the presi<" 
a large corporation, because a man may start with a peddler’s 
and wind up with a big chain of department stores. Such sue 
arc a large part of what most of us mean when we say “cqu; 
opportunity" and the “free enterprise system.” Moreover, the ■ 
that liberals and conservatives alike—and even many sock* 
promise vehemently to help the "small businessman" attests to 
universality in America of the belief that the door must never* 
closed to marginal business. Meanwhile, however, the lead* 
some labor unions—especially some craft unions—under 
pious talk about helping “the working man and the small busii 
man,” make it impossible for many a marginal enterprise to oj 

2 In South Africa, Indians occupy many marginal business positions. Whs 
January 1949, Negro resentment against oppression bunt into violence at D 
and Johannesburg, the rioting was directed nut against the whites, whose 0., 
sion of Negroes is far worse than is practiced anywhere in the United States, 1 
against the Indians. 


MAPS VERSUS TERRITORIES 2*5 

K«ihl associations of powerful (nonmarginal) business interests, also 
lundcr cover of stirring verbalizations about the “little businessman, 
Lften send lobbyists to Washington and to state capitals to help big 
lluisincsses get even bigger. . , . ,. , 

1 These mixed attitudes towards die marginal businessman which 
Lmw themselves both in our social life and in business appear to 
Lm ultimately on a mixed attitude towards free enterprise itself. 

I Mow free should free enterprise be? Some businessmen mean by 
I-f.rr enterprise,” “free and open competition, and let the best man 
1*111 " Others mean “free to enter into agreements not to compete. 
Kfii.ll odiers use either meaning of the word “free” (and several 
Lh< r meanings besides) without ever noticing the extent to which 
E covers, in their thinking, entirely contradictory notions. The same 
Cun who talks with pride of the achievements of the competitive 
Evorm” often supports “fair trade" agreements (which are agrec- 
Itiu ms not to compete) and grow furious about the cheers who 
|fctii.illy compete by the handiest and most obvious device that 
Hi\i 1 icss offers, namely, price-cutting. 

|| Hm die businessman is by no means alone in his inconsistency. 
I ll, die conflict of motives and interests in which we are all involved 
I,, our economic and social life in a highly restless society, mam- 
■taming orderly relationships between verbal “maps” and nonverbal 
V|ri 1 itories” is an extremely difficult-pcrhaps for many people a 
[l»ii|>. l<-«—task. Of course we want everyone to have a chance to be 
E|,-but the colored Mr. Jones is getting rich and I am not, so 
(kmm Jones for not knowing his place! Of course we want the 
Blule businessman to have the chance to become a big busmessman 
L |„n we hate “Big Business"! Of course, we want a free com- 
Eri.nvc system—but we don’t like the way some people compete 
[ successfully)! Of course, we believe in the dignity of labor— 
I|mh what could that woman have been thinking of, invidng that 
Kmk.lrivcr’s wife to our A.A.U.W. mccdng? Of course, we believe 
El equality and I am certainly as good as anybody clse-but the 
fLnvr of those shanty Irish thinking they’re as good as me! Of 
M.urr, we must show die rest of die world that we arc a peacc- 
.. . nation—but we must have the greatest air force in the world 
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in addition to the atomic bomb! Of course we believe in the broth* 
hood of man—who the hell says we don’t? 

Inconsistencies of thought and feeling are, perhaps, inevitable in I 
human affairs. Our higher-level abstractions arc, even in the best! 
of us, slightly out of kilter with our lower-level abstractions. But* 
both meaningful utterance and personal and social integration dc-| 
pend upon the existence, as stated in Chapter 8, of orderly relatio 
ship between our higher- and lower-level abstractions. This is a I 
thought that should, if properly absorbed, keep the reader quiet for I 
at least a week. It has kept the writer quiet, on a number of topics 
for even longer periods. 


Applications 


Because this chapter has touched on matters about which many people I 
have strong feelings, perhaps it will be useful to the reader to go over I 
the following statements and indicate which assertions the writer did ] 
not make in the chapter. 

t. It is better to be an illiterate but honest “thing-handlcr" than a 
slick and dishonest “symbol-handler.” 

2. City people always try to make suckers of country people. 

3. Jews arc smarter than Gentiles and Japanese arc smarter than I 
either. 

4. You have to be a crook to succeed in marginal business. 

5. Negroes are intelligent and industrious. 

6 . There arc times when the marginal businessman feels he cam 
afford to be ethically meticulous. 

7. Some Jewish merchants in the Negro community unfairly exploit fl 
their Negro customers. 

8. Negro customers will be better treated when businesses in the I 
Negro community are owned entirely by Negroes. 

9. American business was founded largely by marginal businessmen* ■ 

10. Big businessmen who talk about "free enterprise” are hypocrites. ■ 
IX. “Free enterprise” is a meaningless abstraction. 

12. Our socioeconomic problems will be solved if we agree on the 
correct definition of such words as “free enterprise” and “fair business 1 
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13. Most people in America feel that the marginal businessman is 
I essential to the free enterprise system. 

14. The free enterprise system contains so many inherent contradic- 
| turns that it should be abandoned. 

15. Swedes are social climbers, 

i(>. The way to abolish race prejudice is to abolish marginal business. 

17. Marginal businessmen, regardless of their racial origin, confront 
I similar problems. 

18. Negroes are rarely very intelligent. 

ii). A conscientious study of the dictionary definitions of a term gives 
I ti \ insight into social processes. 

:o. Wc should all love our fellow men. 
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When a Ugd distinction is determined . . . between nhht an A 
day childhood and maturity, or any other extremes, a point J 
to be fixed or a line has to be drawn, or gradually Shed a, 

L77 iUU l ‘° Where th ‘ change Shes% 

Looked at by itself without regard to the necessity behind] 

tore Z Yh POmt T U ar f’ itrary - U might * W ' U *>' « A 
more to the one side or the other. But when it is seen that] 

line or point there must be. and that there is no mathernoT 
or logical way of fixing it precisely, the decision of the legislat 

" “* “> *“• “ “ «y «* * \ 

^ OLIVES WENDELL HOLM. 

For of course the true meaning of a term it k. t 71 
observing what a man does with it. not by what he saysZbou\ 

P. W. BRIDGE! 

Giving Things Names 

The figure below shows eight objects, let us sav J 

large and four small, a different four with round holds and nnodl 
four with square heads, and still another four with curly tails d 
another four with straight tails. These animals, let i sny d 

‘tx tr. « 


One day, however, you discover that the little ones eat up your 
itn, while the big ones do not. A differentiation sets itself up, and 
((acting the common characteristics of A, B, C, and D, you 
k n lc to call these go go; E, F, G, and H you decide to call gigi. 
11 chase away the go go, but leave the gigi alone. Your neighbor, 
rever, has had a different experience; he finds that those with 
arc heads bite, while those with round heads do not. Abstracting 
f common characteristics of B, D, F, and H, he calls them daba, 
ini V, C, E, and G he calls dobo. Still another neighbor discovers, 
Jj the other hand, that those with curly tails kill snakes, while 
Ihir with straight tails do not. He differentiates them, abstracting 
|Hill another set of common characteristics: A, B, E, and F are busa, 
mill C, D, G, and H arc busana. 

v imagine that the three of you are together when E runs by. 
1 say, “There goes the gigi"; your first neighbor says, “There 
• the dobo"; your other neighbor says, “There goes the busa." 
Hr., immediately a great controversy arises. What is it really, a 
.1 dobo, or a busa? What is its right name? You are quarreling 
Elcntly when along comes a fourth person from another village 
‘ n calls it a tnuglock, an edible animal, as opposed to uglock,. an 
idible animal—which doesn’t help matters a bit. 

M ()( course, die question, “What is it really? What is its right 
mfime?" is a nonsense question. By a nonsense question is meant 
^nr I hat is not capable of being answered. Things can have "right 
Hitiics" only if there is a necessary connection between symbols and 
■lliiugi symbolized, and we have seen that there is not. That is to 
i), hi the light of your interest in protecting your grain, it may 
e necessary for you to distinguish the animal E as a gigi; your 
nglibor, who doesn’t like to be bitten, finds it practical to distin- 
IttUidi it as a dobo; your other neighbor, who likes to see snakes 
I hilled, distinguishes it as a busa. What we call things and where 
l*r draw the line between one class of things and another depend 
|li|*"ii the interests we have and the purposes of the classification. 
I I nr example, animals are classified in one way by the meat industry, 
in ■ lilTerent way by the leather industry, in anodicr different way 
I by the fur industry, and in a still different way by the biologist. 
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None of these classifications is any more final than any of the oth< 
each of them is useful for its purpose. 

This holds, of course, regarding everything we perceive. A 
"is” a table to us, because we can understand its relationship t< 
conduct and interests; we eat at it, work on it, lay things on ii 
But to a person living in a culture where no tables arc used, it 1 

be a very big stool, a small platform, or a meaningless struc_ 

If our culture and upbringing were different; that is to say, 01 
world would not even look the same to us. 

Many of us, for example, cannot distinguish between picket 
pike, salmon, smelts, perch, crappies, halibut, and mackerel; 
say that they are ‘‘just fish, and I don’t like fish.” To a seaft 
connoisseur, however, these distinctions are real, since they n 
the difference to him between one kind of good meal, a very 
ferent kind of good meal, or a poor meal. To a zoologist, c 
finer distinctions become of great importance, since he has ot_ 
and more general ends in view. When we hear the statement, the. 
“This fish is a specimen of the pompano, Trachinotus carolinut} 
we accept this as being “true,” even if we don’t care, not becaul 
that is its “.right name,” but because that is how it is classified ^ 
the most complete and most general system of classification 
people most deeply interested in fish have evolved. 

When we name something, then, we are classifying. The indi 
vidual object or event we are naming, of course, has no name 
belongs to no class until we put it in one. To illustrate again, 
pose that wc were to give the extcnsional meaning of the vi 
“Korean.” Wc would have to point to all “Koreans” living at 
particular moment and say, “The word ‘Korean’ denotes at I 
present moment these persons: At, Aa, As . . . An.” Now, let 
say, a child, whom wc shall designate as Z, is born among th< 
“Koreans.” The extcnsional meaning of the word ",Korean dt‘ 
mined prior to the existence of Z, does not include Z. Z is a 
individual belonging to no classification, since all classifications _ 
made without taking Z into account. Why, then, is Z also 
“Korean”? Because we say so. And, saying so— fixing the cla: 
tion—wc have determined to a considerable extent future attitui 
toward Z. For example, Z will always have certain rights in Koi 
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lie will always be regarded in other nations as an “alien” and will 
be subject to laws applicable to “aliens.” 

In matters of “race” and “nationality,” the way in which classifica¬ 
tions work is especially apparent. For example, the present writer 
r by “race” a “Japanese,” by “nationality” a “Canadian,” but, his 
friends say, “essentially” an “American,” since he thinks, talks, 
l>ehavcs, and dresses much like other Americans. Because he is 
“Japanese,” he is excluded by law from becoming a citizen of the 
United States; because he is “Canadian,” he has certain rights in 
oil parts of the British Commonwealth; because he is "American,” 
he gets along with his friends and teaches in an American institu- 
tion of higher learning without any noticeable special difficulties. 
Arc these classifications “real”? Of course they are, and the effect 
fii.it each of them has upon what he may and may not do consti¬ 
tutes their "reality." 

There was, again, the story some years ago of the immigrant 
baby whose parents were “Czechs” and eligible to enter the United 
Si.itcs by quota. The child, however, because it was born on what 
happened to be a “British" ship, was a “British subject.” The quota 
I'T Britishers was full for that year, with the result that the new¬ 
born infant was regarded by immigration authorities as “not ad- 
Imissible to the United States.” How they straightened out this 
■natter, the writer docs not know. The reader can multiply instances 
I this kind at wilL When, to take another example, is a person a 
■ ''Negro”? By the definition accepted in the United States, any 
| ivon with even a small amount of “Negro blood”—that is, whose 
ll'ircnts or ancestors were classified as “Negroes’—is a “Negro.” 
1 1 1 would be exactly as justifiable to say that any person with even 
I •* small amount of "white blood" is “white." Why do they say one 
If at her than the other? Because the former system of classification 
nuts the convenience of those making the classification. 

[ There are few complexities about classifications at the level of 
dogs and cats, knives and forks, cigarettes and candy, but when it 

* • mirs to classifications at high levels of abstraction, for example, 
[ those describing conduct, social institutions, philosophical and moral 

pioblcms, serious difficulties occur. When one person kills another, 

• ii an act of murder, an act of temporary insanity, an act of 
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homicide, an accident, or an act of heroism ? As soon as the prot 
of classification is completed, our attitudes and our conduct are to I 
a considerable degree determined. We hang the murderer, we lock* 
up the insane man, we free the victim of circumstances, we pin a I 
medal on the hero. 


The Blocked Mind 

Unfortunately, people are not always aware of the way in whid 
they arrive at their classifications. Unaware of the characteristics of I 
the extensional Mr. Miller not covered by classifying him as M u 
Jew” and attributing to Mr. Miller all the characteristics suggest 
by the affective connotations of the term with which he has ba 
classified, they pass final judgment on Mr. Miller by saying, “Wclj, 
a Jew’s a Jew. There's no getting around that I” 

We need not concern ourselves here with the injustices done tb! 
“Jews,” “Roman Catholics," “Republicans,” “red-heads,” “chot 
girls," "sailors,” “brass-hats,” “Southerners,” “Yankees,” “schoc 
teachers,” “government regulations,” “socialistic proposals,” : 
so on, by such hasty judgments or, as it is better to call them, futflj 
reactions. “Hasty judgments” suggests that such errors can f 
avoided by thinking more slowly; this, of course, is not the cat 
for some people think very slowly with no better results. What v 
are concerned with is the way in which wc block the dcvclopm 
of our own minds by such automatic reactions. 

To continue with our example of the people who say, “A Jew’s A ! 
Jew. There’s no getting around thatl”—they arc, as wc have seen 
confusing the denoted, extensional Jew with the fictitious “Jew 1 
inside their heads. Such persons, the reader will have observes 
can usually be made to admit, on being reminded of certain “Jew 
whom they admire—perhaps Albert Einstein, perhaps Hank Grce 
berg, perhaps Jascha Heifetz, perhaps Benny Goodman—that “theq 
are exceptions, of course.” They have been compelled by experiea 
that is to say, to take cognizance of at least a few of the multitu 
of “Jews” who do not fit their preconceptions. At this point, how 
ever, they continue triumphantly, “But exceptions only prove tM 
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Buie!” 1 —which is another way of saying, “Facts don’t count.” In 
mrremely serious cases of people who “think" in this way, it can 
kmctimes be observed that the best friends they have may be Isaac 
R . liens, Isidor Ginsbergs, and Abe Sinaikos; nevertheless, in ex- 
|ilmiing this, they will say, “I don’t think of them as Jews at all. 
iTlic-y’rc just friends.” In other words, the fictitious “Jew" inside 
■In ir heads remains unchanged in spite of their experience. 

I’coplc like this cannot learn from experience. They continue to 
(%< c “Republican” or “Democratic,” no matter what the Republi- 
|t.mi or Democrats do. They continue to object to “socialists,” no 
putter what the socialists propose. They continue to regard 
■mothers" as sacred, no matter which mother. A woman who had 
Mm- 1 n given up both by physicians and psychiatrists as hopelessly 
wiijiic was being considered by a committee whose task it was to 
*c< iilc whether or not she should be committed to an asylum. One 
in. tuber of the committee doggedly refused to vote for commitment. 
'“< .< ntlcmcn,” he said in tones of deepest reverence, “you must 
kmember that this woman is, after all, a mother.” Similarly such 
pruplc continue to hate “Protestants," no matter which Protestant. 
■J11.1w.1rc of characteristics left out in die process of classification, 
jllu v overlook, when the term “Republican” is applied to both the 
Biurty of Abraham Lincoln and the party of Warren Harding, the 
Bather important differences between them: “If the Republican party 
put good enough for Abe Lincoln, it's good enough for mel” 


('ovv l Is Not Cow 3 


I I low do we prevent ourselves from getting into such intellectual 
Blind alleys, or, finding wc are in one, how do we get out again? 
tone way is to remember that practically all statements in ordinary 
It.iivcrsation, debate, and public controversy taking the form, “Re- 
pulilicans are Republicans,” “Business is business,” “Boys will be 

I!.-, extraordinarily fatuous saying originally meant, 'The exception tens the 
mi. fxccp.'to probtit rrgxlam. This older meaning of the word “prove" survives 
In 11, h an expression as "automobile proving ground." 

H 
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boys,” "Women drivers arc women drivers,” and so on, are i 
true. Let us put one of these back into a context in life. 

“I don’t think we should go through with this deal. Bill. Is it altj 
gether fair to the railroad company?” 

“Aw, forget it! Business is business, after all.” 

Such an assertion, although it looks like a “simple statement j 
fact," is not simple and is not a statement of fact. The first "bJ 
ness” denotes transaction under discussion; the second "busineq 
invokes the connotations of the word. The sentence is a directa 
saying, “Let us treat this transaction wilh complete disregard 
considerations other than profit, as die word ‘business’ suggest* 
Similarly, when a father tries to excuse the mischief done by n 
sons, he says, “Boys will be boys”; in other words, “Let us r * 
the actions of my sons with that indulgent amusement customai 
extended toward those whom we call ‘boys,’” though the «l. 
neighbor will say, of course, “Boys, my eye! They’re little hoodlui_ 
that’s what they are!” These too arc not informative statements b]q 
directives, directing us to classify the object or event under disc 
sion in given ways, in order that we may feel or act in the u 
suggested by the terms of the classification. 

There is a simple technique for preventing such directives frM 
having their harmful effect on our thinking. It is the suggest ) 
made by Korzybs\i that we add "index numbers" to our ten 
thus: Englishmans, Englishman j, . . . ; cows, cows, cows, . . . 
Frenchmans, Frenchmans, Frenchmans, . . . ; communists, < 
munists, communists, ... The terms of the classification tell J 
what the individuals in that class have in common; the index m 
BERS REMIND US OF THE CHARACTERISTICS LEFT OUT. A rule Can thA 
be formulated as a general guide in all our thinking and readinm 
Cows is not cowr, ]ew\ is not Jews; politicians is not politiciaM 
and so on. This rule, if remembered, prevents us from confusink 
levels of abstraction and forces us to consider the facts on thoi 
occasions when we might otherwise find ourselves leaping to c 
elusions which we may later have cause to regret. 


“Truth” 

Most intellectual problems are, ultimately, problems of classifica- 
Ition and nomenclature. Some years ago diere was a dispute between 
Itlir American Medical Association and the Antitrust Division of 
lllir Department of Justice as to whether the practice of medicine 
Bw.is a “profession” or “trade.”-The American Medical Association 
mHunted immunity from laws prohibiting “restraint of trade”; there- 
■ fnre, it insisted that medicine is a “profession.” The Antitrust Divi¬ 
sion wanted to stop certain economic practices connected with 
ftU'ilicine, and therefore it insisted that medicine is a “trade.” 
I IVirtisans of either side accused the other of perverdng the mean- 
Migs of words and of not being able to understand plain English. 

Can farmers operate oil wells and still be “farmers”? In 1947 the 
Attorney general of the state of Kansas sued to dissolve a large agri¬ 
cultural co-operative. Consumers Co-operative Association, charging 
1 the corporation, in owning oil wells, refineries, and pipe-lines, 
* exceeding the statutory privileges of purchasing co-operatives 
hinder the Co-operative Marketing Act, which permits such organ¬ 
izations to “engage in any activity in connection with manufactur- 
■tng, selling, or supplying to its members machinery, equipment or 
■lupplies.” The attorney general held that the co-operative, under the 
I A'1, could not handle, let alone process and manufacture, general 
1 fin in supplies, but only those supplies used in the marketing opera- 
m. The Kansas Supreme Court decided unanimously in favor of 
r defendant (CCA). In so deciding, the court held that gasoline 
Bind oil are “farm supplies," and producing crude oil is “part of the 
■bittiness of farming.” 

"This court,” said the decision, “will take judicial notice of the 
I f.ni that in the present state of the art of farming, gasoline ... is 
if nf the costliest items in the production of agricultural commodi- 
In t. . . . Anyway, gasoline and tractors are here, and this court is 
I l'>i going to say that motor fuel is not a supply necessary to carrying 
mi of farm operations. . . . Indeed it is about as well put as can 
•- on Page 18 of the state’s Exhibit C where the defendant (CCA) 
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says: 'Producing crude oil, operating pipe-lines and refineries, I 
also part of the business of farming. It is merely producing synthm 
hay for iron horses. It is "off-the-farm farming" which the .. m 
in concert with his neighbors, is carrying on. .. . Production! 
power farming equipment, then, is logically an extension of j 
farmers’ own farming operations.”’ (Italics supplied.) 

Is a harmonica player a "musician"? Until 1948, the Amcrii 
Federation of Musicians had ruled that the harmonica was a “tc 
Professional harmonica players usually belonged, therefore, to I 
American Guild of Variety Artists. Even as distinguished a music! 
as Larry Adler, who has often played the harmonica as a solo fl 
strument with symphony orchestras, was by the union’s definitj 
“not a musician." In 1948, however, the AFM, finding that harmotl 
players were getting popular and competing with members of thj 
union, decided that they were “musicians” after all—a decision f 
did not sit well with the president of AGVA, who promptly 1 
dared jurisdictional war on the AFM. 

Is aspirin a “drug” or not ? In some states, it is legally classifl 
as a “drug," and therefore can be sold only by licensed pharmac 
If people want to be able to buy aspirin in groceries, lunchroe 
and pool halls (as they can in other states), they must have it! 
classified as “not a drug.” 

Is medidne a “profession" or a “trade”? Is the production of a 
oil “a part of farming”? Is a harmonica player a “musician”? I 
aspirin a “drug”? The way in which such questions are comm 
settled is by appeals to dictionaries to discover the "real mcanin 
of the words involved. It is also common practice to consult f 
legal decisions and all kinds of learned treatises bearing on the 4 
jeet. The decision finally rests, however, not upon appeals to J 
authority, but upon what people want. If they want the AMA to 
immune from antitrust action, they will go to the Supreme Ccui| 
if necessary to get medidne “defined" as a “profession." If tlioj 
want the AMA prosecuted, they will get a decision that it is I 
“trade.” (They got, in this case, a decision from the Court that! 
did not matter whether the practice of medidne was a “trade‘*f^ 
not; what mattered was that the AMA had, as charged, restraiM 
the trade of Group Health Association, Inc., a co-operative to prot 
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Ikftli il services for its members. The antitrust action was upheld.) 
i II people want agricultural co-operatives to operate oil wells, they 
fill get the courts to define the activity in such a way as to make 
[possible. If the public at large doesn’t care, the decision whether a 
Vftnonica player is or is not a “musician” will be made by the 
mger trade union. The question whether aspirin is or is not a 
Ug" will be decided ndther by finding the dictionary definition 
MlUg" nor by staring long and hard at an aspirin tablej. It will 
do ided on the basis of where and under what conditions people 
Butt to buy their aspirin. 

I lln any case, society as a whole ultimately gets, on all issues of 
|)|r public importance, the classifications it wants, even if it has 
[Wait until all the members of the Supreme Court are dead and 
rely new court is appointed. When the desired decision is 
Bndcd down, people say, “Truth has triumphed.” In short, society 
Wftrdt as "true" those systems of classification that produce the 
■itrJ results. 

J ‘I In- scientific test of “truth,” like the social test, is strictly prac- 
■tl. rxeept for the fact that the “desired results” arc more severely 
Mini. The results desired by society may be irrational, supersti- 
Btn. selfish, or humane, but the results desired by scientists are 
that our systems of classification produce predictable results, 
ulications, as amply indicated already, determine our atti- 
1 and behavior toward the object or event classified. When 
Wiiii iig was classified as “evidence of divine wrath," no courses 
Bfnion other than prayer were suggested to prevent one’s being 
Hvtk by lightning. As soon, however, as it was classified as “elec- 
Bttllv." benjamin Franklin achieved a measure of control over it 
B his invention of the lightning rod. Certain physical disorders were 
■Mtnly classified as “demonic possession,” and this suggested that 
_|p "drive the demons out" by whatever spells or incantations we 
BiiM think of. The results were uncertain. But when those dis- 
H«J< 1. were classified as “bacillus infections,” courses of action were 
Htyi:' Med that led to more predictable results. Science seeks only 
most generally useful systems of classification; these it regards 
■w the lime being, until more useful classifications are invented, 
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Applications 


L There is a psychological test which can be made the basis for fl 
interesting exercise in one’s own home—especially in a home \ 
children. Lay on a table an assortment of objects from all over £ 
house: hammer, screw driver, toy hammer, toy screw driver, pipe, bubl 
pipe, kitchen equipment, metal spoon, plastic spoon, electrical equl 
ment parts, scissors, fishing or sports equipment, and so forth, till 
you have twenty-five or more objects. Ask your friends to divide th| 
objects into two piles, and to do this at least five times, using diffeflT 
systems of classification each time—but don’t suggest the systems. Mall 
a note of the systems of classification used and the order in which dj 
come (e.g., painted and unpainted; metal and non-metal; toys and <M| 
toys). Make notes, too, on the points at which people show man 
indecision (e.g., do toy hammers belong with tools or non-tools? is 1 
object made of hard molded rubber a plastic or a non-plastic?) I 
note also what objects seem to remain unciassifiablc. When classificatin 
are made that you don't understand, ask about them. 

Write up the results, drawing any conclusions you can. 

II. i. What is meant when someone says, “What people ordin 
call rabbits are really hares, and what they call hares arc really rabbits? 

a. When a corporation is classified as a “person" what are the dd 
actcristics of “persons" (as the word is understood in everyday, 
legal speech) attributed to corporations? What are the characteristics'! 
“persons” left out of consideration in this classification? 

3. Under what circumstances are tomatoes classified as “fruit" 
under what circumstances as a “vegetable”? How else can they t 
classified? 

4. When is an athlete an “amateur"? Investigate the rules for <j 
termining “amateur standing” in three or four different areas of s[ 
(football, boxing, tennis, polo, and so forth) and the various methe 
used to give substantial compensation to “amateurs” in such ways 1 
not to jeopardize their “amateur standing.” Why, in college footb l 
do sve not put athletes on a straight, professional, salary basis, or, o«t 
the other hand, make the sport “completely amateur,” i.c., withou! 
material compensation of any kind? 

5. “Is motherhood an act of God? This question, involving all 
profundities of metaphysics, faith, and physiology, might well give pa 
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L my one, however learned. The answer yes would surely affront count- 
L. .It heists, agnostics. The answer no would just as surely anger 
Multitudes of the pious. Yet several men were actually confronted with 
■lii 11 nest ion last week and expected to make a public reply. 

| “Actress Helen Hayes, wife of Playwright Charles MacArthur, lately 
biilidrcw from the play Coquette, then on the road, saying: ‘I am going 
B have a baby.’ Producer Jed Harris ordered the play closed without 
mice. Five members of the cast at once demanded extra salary, said 
■si Mr. Harris had violated the rules of Actors’ Equity Association. 
[ ‘ Hie question depended on the Equity contract clause stating: The 
■•lugcmcnt is not responsible for fire, strikes, or an act of God.’ Mr. 
Iniris declared the expected MacArthur baby was certainly ’an act of 
Bod." The protesting actors said it was no such thing. 

I “l-’quicy arbitrators then met, discussed God and his acts. Appalled 
n the cosmic dimensions of their dilemma, they adjourned, wordless.” 

— Time, October 7, 1929 
dvise the Equity arbitrators on the course of action most likely to 
ic general approval. 

I (> Comment on the following story from the Chicago Sun-Times, 
P«V * 7 > 1949: 

I “Washington (UP)—The House voted Monday to make the word 
■Hr' mean ‘husband’ too—sometimes. It passed and sent to the Senate 
ft lull extending to dependent husbands of woman veterans the same 
mv and privileges given to dependent wives of men veterans. It was 
pine by defining the word wife to mean husband, too, when that’s 
fctrviary.” 

III. Study carefully a page of jokes in a popular magazine, the script 
1 radio variety show, or the text of a musical comedy, and note the 
■Irnt to which humor is dependent upon sudden and unexpected 
mf't of classification. (For example, a comedy drummer may suddenly 
N*" licating time on someone’s head, thus reclassifying a head as a 
fcnnical instrument.”) Here are a few examples to start with: 

1. jim: Who was that lady I seen you with last night? 

I sum: That wasn’t no lady. That was my wife. 

1 “Let us not be too particular. It is better to have old second-hand 
tlliiuiiinds than none at all.” — samuel l. clemens 
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3. A lady from the West was the dinner guest of an old Bostt 
family. 

“Where is it you come from?” asked the hostess. 

“Idaho,” answered the guest. 

“I hope you don’t mind my saying this," said the hostess, "but | 
Boston we pronounce it ‘Ohio.’” 

4. “William Faulkner recalls a ball game once played in Miss 
It was played in a cow pasture and ended abruptly when a runner si 
into what he thought was third base.” 

—BENNETT cekf, Try and Stop A 

5. “A pigeon came home very late for dinner one evening, with il 

feathers bedraggled, and his eyes bloodshot. 'I was out minding 1 
own business,' he explained, ‘when bingo! 1 get ought in a badmint 
gamer” —bennett ceef, Try and Stop Ad 
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People with college educations, the student said, %now more, 
and hence are better judges of people. But aren't you assuming, 
l asked, that a college education gives not only what ure usually 
call "knowledge" but also what we usually call "shrewdness“ 
or "wisdom"? Oh, he said, you mean that there isn't any use 
in going to college! fkancis p. chisholm 

Let him [the student ] be made to understand that to confess 
the flaw he discovers in his own argument, though it is still 
unnoticed except by himself, is an act of judgment and sincerity, 
which are the principal qualities he seeks; that obstinacy and 
contention are vulgar qualities, most often seen in meanest 
souls; that to change his mind and correct himself, to give up 
the bad side at the height of his ardor, are rare, strong, and 
philosophical qualities. montaicns 


In such an expression as “We must listen to both sides of every 
question,” there is an assumption, frequently unexamined, that 
every question has, fundamentally, only two sides. We tend to think 
In opposites, to feel that what is not “good” must be “bad” and 
llut what is not “bad” must be “good." This feeling is heightened 
when wc are excited or angry. During war times, for example, it is 
often felt that whoever is not a “100 per cent patriot” must be a 
"I' reign agent.” Children manifest this same tendency. When they 
•re uught English history, for example, the first thing they want 
to know about every ruler is whether he was a “good king” or a 
"lud king.” In popular literature and movie scenarios written for 
childish mentalities, there arc always “heroes” on the one hand, 
in lie cheered, and “villains” on the other, to be hissed. Much pop* 
il r political thought is based upon the opposition of “American* 
mu" (whatever that may mean) against “foreign -isms” (whatever 
1I1 t may mean). This tendency to see things in terms of two values 
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oniy, affirmative 3 nd negative, good and bad, hot and cold, love! 
and hate, may be termed the two-valued orientation. 

The Two-Valued Orientation and Combat 

Now, in terms of a single desire, there are only two values, roughly! 
speaking: things that gratify or things dial frustrate dtat desire.1 
If we arc starving, there are only two kinds of things in the world! 
so far as we arc concerned at the moment: edible things and in-J 
edible things. If we arc in danger, there arc the things that we fearl 
and the things that may help and protect us. At primitive levels all 
existence, in our absorption in self-defense or food-seeking, there! 
are, in terms of those limited desires, only two categories possible;! 
things that give us pain and things that give us pleasure. Life at! 
such levels can be folded neatly down the middle, with all good ] 
on one side, all bad on the other, and everything is accounted for, J 
because things that are irrelevant to our interests escape our notice! 
altogether. 

When we arc fighting, moreover, we arc reduced at once to 
such a two-valued orientation. For the time being, nothing in the j 
world exists except ourselves and our opponent. Dinner tomorrow,! 
the beauties of the landscape, the interested bystanders—all arc for-1 
gotten. We fight, therefore, with all the intensity we arc capable 1 
of; our muscles arc tense, our hearts beat much faster than usual,! 
our veins swell, changes occur in the chemical composition of our 1 
blood in anticipation of possible damage. Indeed, the two-valued! 
orientation, which under conditions of great excitement shows as 1 
many “physical” manifestations as “mental,” may be regarded as! 
an inevitable accompaniment to combat. 

In the life of many primitive and warlike peoples, whose existence J 
is a perpetual fight with the elements, with enemies, with wild! 
animals, or with hostile spirits supposed to reside in natural objects,! 
the two-valued orientation appears to be the normal orientation,! 
Every act of a man’s life in such a society is striedy governed by j 
ritual necessity or taboo. There is, as cultural anthropologists have | 
shown, little freedom in some types of primitive existence, since! 
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orict compulsions about “good" and “bad” govern every detail of 
life. One must, for example, hunt and fish in specified ways with 
v|«cified ceremonials in order to achieve success; one must avoid 
walking on people’s shadows; one must avoid stirring the pot from 
right to left instead of left to right; one must avoid calling people 
by their given names lest the name be overheard by evil spirits. 
A bird flying over die village is cither “good luck” or “bad luck.” 
Nothing is meaningless or accidental under such evaluative systems, 
because everything one sees, if it comes to nodcc at all, must be 
accounted for under one of the two values. 

The trouble with such thought, of course, is that there is never 

S iitiy way of evaluating any new experience, process, or object other 
than by such terms as “good magic” or “bad magic.” Any departure 
fnun custom is discouraged on the ground that it is “unprecedented" 
and therefore “bad magic.” For this reason, many primitive peoples 
j have apparendy static civilizauons in which each generation dupli¬ 
cates almost exactly the ways of life of previous generations—hence 
I they become what is known as “backward” peoples. They have in 
their language no means of progressing towards new evaluations, 
since all things arc viewed only in terms of two sets of values. 1 


The Two-Valued Orientation in Politics 

Under a two-party political system such as we have in the United 
Suites, there is abundant occasion for uttering two-valued pro¬ 
nouncements. The writer has often listened to political speeches as 
given over sound-trucks in crowded Chicago streets and been im¬ 
pressed with die thoroughness with which Republicans (or Demo¬ 
crats) have been castigated and the Democrats (or Republicans) 
11 lised. Not a shadow of faint praise or even of extenuation is offered 

1 T 1 iii it not to say that primitive peoples are "not intelligent.” It simply means 
1I1-i lack of cultural intercommunication has deprived them of the opportunity to 
1 ••■■I their knowledge with other peoples, so that they have had little occasion to 
die linguistic machinery which would offer finer evaluations needed for 
' accurate pooling of knowledge. Civilized people, insofar as they are civilized, 
I'j e advanced not because of su|>e>ior native intelligence, but because they have 
. rired the products of centuries of widest cultural intercommunication. 
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to the opposing party. When the writer asked a candidate for state 1 
representative why this was so, he was told, “Among our folks, it J 
don’t pay to be subtle.” Fortunately, most voters regard this t 
valuedness of political debate as “part of the game,” especially around 
election time, so that it docs not appear to have uniformly harmful 
consequences; overstatements on either side are at least partially^ 
canceled out by overstatements on the other. Nevertheless, there re -1 
mains a portion of the electorate— and this portion is by no means] 
confined to the uneducated —who take the two-valued orientation^ 
seriously. These arc the people (and the newspapers) who s 
of their opponents as if they were enemies of the nation rather thar 
fellow-Americans with differing views as to what is good for thel 
nation. 

On the whole, however, a two-valued orientation in politics is'I 
difficult to maintain in a two-party system of government. The! 
parties have to co-operate with each other between elections and! 
therefore have to assume that members of the opposition are some¬ 
thing short of fiends in human form. The public, too, in a t 
party system, sees demonstrated the fact that the dire predictions of I 
Republicans regarding the probable results of Democratic rule, and I 
the equally dire predictions of the Democrats regarding Republic 
rule, arc never more than partially fulfilled. Furthermore, criiicisi 
of the administration is not only possible, it is energetically encoui 
aged by the opposition. Hence the majority of people can neve 
quite be convinced that one party is "wholly good" and the other 
“wholly bad." 

But whenever a political party feels that it is so entirely right 
that no other party has any business existing —and such a party get 
control—there is immediate silencing of opposition. In such a casi 
the party declares its philosophy to be the official philosophy of the! 
nation and its interest to be the interests of the people as a whole. J 
“Whoever is an enemy of the National Socialist party,” as the Naa 
said, “is an enemy of Germany.” Even if you loved Germany greatly,! 
but still didn’t agree with the National Socialists as to what was 
good for Germany, you were liquidated. Under the one-party syd 
tem, the two-valued orientation, in its most primitive form, becomet 
the official national outlool{. 
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Hitler chose as the key terms of his system “Aryan,” as repre¬ 
senting all that was good, and “non-Aryan" (or “Jewish”) as repre¬ 
senting all that was evil. He and his propaganda ministry went 
systematically to work applying these terms to almost everything 
they could think of. The two-valued assumption is explicidy stated 
over and over again: 

Discussion of matters affecting our existence and that of the nation 
must cease altogether. Anyone who dares to question the rightness of 
the National Socialist outlook will be branded as a traitor. (Herr Sauckel, 
Nazi Governor of Thuringia, June 20, 1933.) 

Everyone in Germany is a National Socialist—the few outside the 
party arc either lunatics or idiots. (Adolf Hidcr, at Klagenfurt, Austria, 
on April 4, 1938. Quoted by New York Times, April 5, 1938.) 

Everyone not using the greeting “Hcil Hitler” or using it only occa¬ 
sionally and unwillingly, shows he is an opponent of the Fuehrer or a 
pathetic turn-coat . . . The German people’s only greeting is “Heil 
Hitler.” Whoever docs not use it must recognize that he will be re¬ 
garded as outside the community of the German nation. (Labor Front 
chiefs in Saxony, December 5, 1937.) 

National Socialists say: Legality is that which docs the German peo¬ 
ple good; illegality is that which harms the German people. (Dr. Frick, 
Minister of the Interior.) 

Anyone or anything that stood in the way of Hitler's wishes was 
“Jewish,” “degenerate," “corrupt,” “democratic," “internationalist,” 
and, as a crowning insult, “non-Aryan." On the other hand, every¬ 
thing that Hitler chose to call “Aryan" was by definition noble, 
virtuous, heroic, and altogether glorious. Courage, self-discipline, 
honor, beauty, health, and joy were “Aryan.” Whatever he called 
ti|x>n people to do, he told them to do “to fulfill their Aryan 
heritage.” 

An incredible number of things were examined in terms of this 
two-valued orientation: art, books, people, calisthenics, mathematics, 
physics, dogs, cats, architecture, morals, cookery, religion. If Hitler 
ipprovcd, it was "Aryan”; if he disapproved, it was “non-Aryan" 
nr "Jcwish-dominatcd.” 
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We request that every hen lay 130 to 140 eggs a year. The increase 
can not be achieved by the bastard hem (non-Aryan) which now pop* 
ulate German farm yards. Slaughter these undesirables and replace 
them. . .. (Nazi Party News Agency, April 3, 1937.) 

The rabbit, it is certain, is no German animal, if only for its painful 
timidity. It is an immigrant who enjoys a guest’s privilege. As for the 
lion, one sees in him indisputably German fundamental characteristics.) 
Thus one could call him a German abroad. (General Ludendorff, in 
Am Quell Deutseher Kraft.) 

Proper breathing is a means of acquiring heroic national mentality.! 
The art of breathing was formerly characteristic of true Aryanism and 
known to all Aryan leaders . . . Let the people again practice the old 
Aryan wisdom. (Berlin Welt polltische Rundschau, quoted in The 
Nation.) 

Cows or catde which were bought from Jews directly or indirectly! 
may not be bred with the community bull. (Mayor of the Community! 
of Koenigsdorf, Bavaria. Tegemseerzeitung, Nazi Party organ, October 
1. *935-) 

There is no place for Heinrich Heine in any collection of works of j 
German poets. . . . When we reject Heine, it is not because we consider] 
every line he wrote bad. The decisive factor is that this man was a Jcw.j 
Therefore, there is no place for him in German literature. {Schwarzel 
Korps.) 

Because the Japanese were, before and during World War II, 
on friendly terms with Hider's Germany, they were classified as 
“Aryans." This was an absurd enough classification, but of itself? 
it probably did little harm to Hitler’s cause. He made the additional! 
error, however, of classifying some branches of physics as “Aryan"! 
and other branches as “non-Aryan.” It was the “non-Aryan” physic* 
unfortunately for him, that produced the theories that eventually] 
produced the atomic bomb. 

The connection between the two-valued orientation and combat! 
is also apparent in the history of Nazism. From the moment Hitler! 
achieved power, he told the German people that they were “sur¬ 
rounded by enemies.” Long before World War II started, the Ger¬ 
man people were called upon to act as if a war were already in 
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progress. Everyone, including women and children, was pressed 
into “war” service of one kind or another. In order to keep the 
combative sense from fizzling out for want of tangible enemies 
More the start of actual warfare, the people were kept fighting at 
home against alleged “enemies within the gates”: principally the 
Jews, but also anyone else whom the Nazi happened to dislike. 
Education, too, was made explicidy warlike in intent: 

There is no such thing as knowledge for its own sake. Science can 
only be the soldierly training of our minds for service to the nation. 
The university must be a battleground for the organization of the in¬ 
tellect. Hcil Adolf Hitler and his eternal Reich I (Rector of Jena Uni¬ 
versity.) 

The task of universities is not to teach objective science, but the 
militant, the warlike, the heroic. (Dr. Drieck, headmaster of the Mann¬ 
heim public schools.)* 

The official National Socialist orientation never permitted a relaxa¬ 
tion of the two-valued conviction that nothing is too good for the 
“good,” and nothing is too bad for the “bad,” and that there is no 
middle ground. “Whoever is not for us is against us!” 


Man’s Inhumanity to Man 

| The cruelties of the Nazi treatment of Jews and other “enemies" 
I - the wholesale executions, the gas chambers, the “scientific” experi- 
[ incuts in torture, starvation, and vivisection performed on political 
prisoners—have often taxed the credulity of the outside world. 
Stories of Nazi prison camps and death chambers are still regarded 
in some quarters as wartime anti-Nazi fabrications. 

I To the student of two-valued orientations, however, these stories 
are credible. If good is “absolutely good” and evil is “absolutely 
j rvil,” the logic of a primitive, two-valued orientation demands that 
I “rvil” be exterminated by every means available. Murdering Jews 

•The National Socialist pronouncements quoted in this chapter arc from a col- 
h - non of such utterances compiled by Clara Leiser and published under the title 
lunacy Becomes Vs. by Adolf Hitler and his Associates (Liveright Publishing Cor- 
poiirion, 1939). 
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becomes, under this orientation, a moral duty—to be carried out I 
systematically and conscientiously. This appears to be, from the I 
evidence produced at the Allied trials of war criminals, how the I 
task was regarded. Many Nazi prison guards and executioners car- I 
ried out their ghastly tasks, not in rage or in fiendish glee, but I 
simply as matters of duty. So completely had the abstraction “Jew” 
blotted out all other perceptions, killing Jews became pretty much I 
a matter of course. Aldous Huxley has said that it is the function I 
of propaganda to enable people to do in cold blood things that they! 
could otherwise do only in the heat of passion. Two-valued propa-l 
ganda, seriously believed, has precisely this effect. One becomes I 
completely convinced that “the dirty rats have it coming” and that 1 
“there is only one thing to do with them.” 


The Soviet One-Party System 

There can be no doubt that communism started out in Russia with I 
ideals far different from those of such avowed believers in force,! 
fraud, and oppression as the German National Socialists. However! 
much one may disagree with their views, it is apparent that Karl I 
Marx, the ideological father of communism, and Lenin, his most I 
influential disciple, were seriously and earnestly devoted to the I 
cause of the underdog and looked forward to the day when there! 
would be no underdogs (the “classless society”). Nevertheless, t* 
Russian communists were so convinced of the rightness of thi 
views that they set up a one-party state, defining their own abstra 
dons as “Truth” and all dissenting, or partially dissenting, sets effl 
abstractions as “wrong," "evil,” “bourgeois,” and “reactionary." The I 
consequences are well known. The suppression of dissent, the V 
“liquidation" of dissenters, the absence of freedom of thought and 1 
speech, the laying down of official pronouncements as to what is I 
permissible not only in political thought but also in artistic, literary, f 
philosophical, and scientific thought, have been almost as thorough 
and humorless in Russia as they were in Hitler’s Germany. 

The mechanism of the two-valued orientation requires : 
party system (why waste one’s time listening to error when one I 
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I knows the “Truth”?). The one-party system, in order to maintain 
11-elf, has to crack down on dissent and to pretend that it never 
nukes a mistake. It appears, therefore, that it doesn’t matter much 
I whether one starts with noble or ignoble ideals if one is gravely 
iwo-valued in his approach: the end results are startlingly alike. 

From the official Soviet point of view (as from the Nazi point 
nf view just quoted), there is no such thing as knowledge for its 
[own sake. Scientific theories, story themes in literature or the movies, 
[trends in music or painting, like political opinions, arc cither praised 
[ hi being “progressive,” “democratic,” “scientific," “materialist,” 
“heroic,” “socialist,” and “pro-Soviet,” or blamed for being “bour- 
[grois," “decadent,” “idealist" (“antiscicntific"), “imperialist,” “rc- 
a< tinnarv,” “capitalist,” and "fascist.” There is a growing insistence 
| on the existence of a “Soviet” science as opposed to “bourgeois” 
11 icncc, just as there was for the Nazis an “Aryan” as opposed to 
|'"nnn-y\ryan" science. For example, Professor A. Zhebrak, the 
I grncticist who incurred the displeasure of Pravda for his scientific 
[views, is denounced in the following terms: 

I Zhebrak, as a Soviet scientist, ought to have unmasked the class mean- 
I fug of the struggle taking place in connection with the problem of 
!!■ iiriics. But, blinded by bourgeois prejudice, by a contemptible sub- 
liri lienee to bourgeois science, he adopted the views of the enemy 
[rump. . . . For A. Zhebrak there exists such a thing as "pure science." 
((Quoted by Joseph P. Lash in Ncu/ Republic, January 3, 1949.) 

I In an address in September 1946 on “The Responsibility of the 
hnvirt Writer,” A. Zhdanov said that art can have no aims of its 
bwn apart from the glorification of the Soviet way of life and the 
[ htrit ilcss and unrelenting exposure of the evils of bourgeois culture. 
[\Vi iters, painters, and musicians whose works were not immedi- 
I mrly comprehensible to the masses were denounced for “formal- 
lim ” A “formalist” artist is one who is more concerned with achicv- 
I tug artistic excellence than with putting across a social message. 
“Formalism,” then, is a bourgeois error, and, by the whoever-is-not- 
fni m is-against-us principle, the formalist artist was declared to be 
"against us”—a “traitor" to the “true spirit" of Soviet art. Quite a 
•hake-up in the arts followed Zhdanov’s pronouncement: 
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Painters were warned against following such “formalists” as Picas 
Matisse and the Cubists, and the excellent collection of French Impresj 
sionists in Moscow was closed to the public and stored away in t' 
cellar. 

A decree of the Central Committee denounced formalism in musifl 
and ordered the reconstruction of all work in music to make it c 
prchcnsible to the Soviet people. . . . Such world-famous composers asl 
Shostakovich, Prokofiev and Khatchaturian were condemned for n 
which was "antidemocratic,” “alien to the Soviet people and its artisti 
taste” and reeking “strongly of the spirit of the contemporary modern 
bourgeois music of Europe and America which reflects the marasmuj 
of bourgeois culture.” The director of the Moscow Conservatory < 
Music was ousted and Khatchaturian was replaced as chairman of tf 
Union of Soviet Composers. . . . 

The Soviet literary critic, M. Egolin, explaining to Moscow v 
the significance of Zhdanov’s address, made patriotism the keynote. . . 1 
It is their [the Soviet writers’] duty to show “the way in which will] 
power and strength of character are developed, in which average jia 
pie, overcoming the hardships and burdens of war, perform great deed 
become heroes.” . . . Poetry, it is decreed, must be permeated t 
Soviet optimism and noble striving. Moods of sorrow and discourage 
ment, an individualistic preoccupation with love and personal dcstinj 
are considered alien to the Soviet outlook. (Joseph P. Lash, in Net 
Republic, January to, 1949.) 

Because of the artificially imposed barriers to communication l 
tween the Soviet Union and the outside world, it is difficult to knot 
how far this two-valuedness is being carried into Russian life. Pea 
haps dues are offered by such stories as the following: 

Moscow (AP)—The time has come, Soviet stylists were told today, ti 
create clothing fashions “not reckoned on the corrupted boulevard tasti 
of the capitalist West.” Society writer A. Donskikh, in “The Moso 
Bolshevik," called on stylists to “begin working creatively on styles <1 
clothing, simple and at the same time pretty, and corresponding to t 
increased cultural needs of the Soviet people.” (New York Herat 
Tribune, December 29, 1948.) 

Soviet Art, official organ of the Soviet Arts Committee, last \ 
published an exposl of conditions under the big top. "Only by tulljfl 
unmasking ... in the arenas of Soviet circuses alien bourgeois tend* 
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rm ics can Soviet circus art achieve a new renaissance and become a 
genuine expression of the strength of our great fatherland," the article 
1.111I. Circus managers were attacked for “trying to replace the healthy 
Soviet circus, with its ideology, optimism and purposefulness, with 
[•rnpty, formalistic imitations.” 

I The worst offenders were the Western clowns. The article specifically 
•tucked the famed Fratellinis, “reactionary and bourgeois (clowns) and 
classical exponents of buffoon games.” A Russian critic who recently 
||Naiscd them was severely taken to task for “not revealing the ideological 
[character of Western downism.” {Time, March 14, 1949.) 

defeating One’s Own Ends 

I Convictions of a two-valued kind are far from being unknown 
|iu our own country. The resulting behavior, when carried out to its 
logical conclusion, is certainly horrible from any humanitarian point 
|l>l view. But there is an even graver objection from what might be 
[called a technological point of view, namely, that action resulting 
jliom two-valued orientations notoriously fails to achieve its objec¬ 
tives. The mobs, during World War I, that descended upon dissent- 
||in; pacifist or religious groups in order to compel them by force 
11<> kiss the flag did not advance the cause of national defense, but 
ikened it by creating burning resentments among those minori- 
■irv Southern lynch mobs do not solve the Negro problem; they 
Limply make matters worse. What hardens “hardened criminals” is 
Iti.ii.illy the way they are treated by a two-valued society and two- 
|Valued policemen. In short, the two-valued orientation produces the 
Lnmbative spirit, and nothing else. When guided by it for any pur- 
|Ki\r other than fighting, we practically always achieve results op- 
I fmite from those intended. 

I Nevertheless, some orators and editorial writers employ the crude, 
| Unqualified two-valued orientation with extraordinary frequency, 
Itlihough in the alleged interests of peace, prosperity, good govern¬ 
or m, and other laudable aims. Do such writers and speakers do this 
l« tiusc they know no better? Or are they so contemptuous of their 
I utidicnces that they feel that “it don’t pay to be subtle”? Another 
|« validity is that they arc sincere; like some physicians at the men- 
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tion o£ “socialized medicine,” they cannot help having two-valu< 
reactions when certain hated subjects come into their minds. An¬ 
other explanation, less pleasant to think about but in many instant 
highly probable, is that all the two-valued furore and sprcnd-cagf 
oratory are a means of diverting public attention from more ii 
diate issues. One can, by making an uproar about “atheism in tl 
state university,” “communists on the government pay roll,” “thq 
of atomic information,” or “who was to blame for Pearl Harbor* 
keep people from noticing what is going on w'th respect to su 
immediate problems as housing legislation, misuse of highv 
funds, forest and soil conservation, and the appointment of stoc _ 
for public utility companies to public utility regulating commissioi 


The Multi-Valued Orientation 

Except in quarrels and violent controversies, the language i 
everyday life shows what may be termed a multi-valued orientation 
We have scales of judgment. Instead of “good" and “bad,” we haM 
“very bad,” “bad," “not bad,” “fair,” “good,” “very good"; instea 
of “sane” and “insane,” we have “quite sane,” “sane cnoughj 
“mildly neurotic,” “neurotic," “almost psychotic,” “psychotic.” |f| 
we have only two values, for example, “law-abiding” and “Iawj 
breaking," we have only two ways of acting toward a given led 
situation; the former are freed, and the latter are, let us say, executed 
The man who rushes a traffic light is, of course, under such a 
pensation, “just as much a law-breaker as a murderer" and will] 
therefore have to get the same punishment. If this seems absurd, 
one has only to recall the medieval heresy trials in which the “or»hdl 
dox" were freed and the “heretics” put ro death—with the rcsuld 
that pious men who made slight theological errors through c 
of Christian zeal were burned to as black a crisp as infidels fir, 
dcsecrators of the church. As soon as additional distinctions betwe 
degrees of offense arc established, additional possibilities arc throt 
open, so that a minor traffic offense may mean a one-dollar fine 
vagrancy, ten days; smuggling, two to five years in prison; grajB 
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L l.irccny, five to fifteen years—that is, as many degrees of punishment 
Ui (here are degrees of guilt recognized. 

I I'he greater the number of distinctions, the greater becomes the 
■umber of courses of action suggested to us. This means that we be- 
fcornc increasingly capable of reacting appropriately to the many 
■>inplcx situations life presents. The physician docs not lump all 
■Tropic together into the two classes of the “healthy” and the “ill." 
Dl< distinguishes an indefinite number of conditions that may be 
ul< bribed as “illness” and has an indefinite number of treatments 
bit combinations of treatments. But the witch-doctor did one song 
■lid dance for all illnesses. 

I The two-valued orientation is an orientation based ultimately, as 
Ms have seen, on a single interest. But human beings have many 
liucrests: they want to cat, to sleep, to have friends, to publish 
lK»>ks, to sell real estate, to build bridges, to listen to music, to 
iiuintain peace, to conquer disease. Some of these desires are stronger 
llli 11 others, and life presents a perpetual problem of weighing one 
j»i of desires against others and making choices: “I like having the 
■loucy, but I think I would like having that car even better.” “I’d 
Nil c to fire the strikers, but I think it’s more important to obey 
llli' labor board.” “I’d like to obey die labor board, but I think it’s 
Mimic important that those strikers be taught a lesson.” “I don’t like 
»i Hiding in line for tickets, but 1 do want to see that show.” For 
■1 ighing the various and complicated desires that civilization gives 
[li i- to, an increasingly finely graduated scale of values is necessary, 
[mi well as foresight, lest in satisfying one desire we frustrate even 
bin ire important ones. The ability to sec things in terms of more 
lli ui two values may be referred to as a nudti-valued orientation. 


The Multi-Valued Orientation and Democracy 

| Hie multi-valued orientation shows itself, of course, in almost 
nit intelligent or even moderately intelligent public discussion. The 
r-lni >rs of responsible papers, such as the New York Times, New 
1 it. Herald-Tribune, Chicago Sun-Times, Milwaukee Journal, 
f*i Ijouis Post-Dispatch, San Francisco Chronicle, Louisville Courier - 
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Journal—to name only a few—and the writers for reputable magj 
zincs, such as Fortune, New Republic, Harper's, Atlantic Monthly 
Commonweal, or The Nation, almost invariably avoid the unqualfl 
fied two-valued orientation. They may condemn communism, bn 
they try to sec what makes communists act as they do. They mafl 
denounce the actions of a foreign power, but they do not forgi 
the extent to which American actions may have provoked tU 
foreign power into behaving as it did. They may attack a politics 
administration, but they do not forget its positive achievement] 

It does not matter whether it is from fair-mindedness or timidid 
that some writers avoid speaking in terms of angels and deviji 
pure “good” and pure “evil." The important tiling is that they do, 
and by so doing they keep open the possibility of adjusting difli 
cnccs, reconciling conflicting interests, and arriving at just estimates 
There are people who object to this “shilly-shallying” and inj' 
upon an "outright yes or no.” They arc the Gordian knot cuttcf 
they may undo the knot, but they ruin the rope. 

Indeed, many features of the democratic process presuppose tn 
multi-valued orientation. Even that most ancient of judicial pra 
ccdurcs, the trial by jury, restricted to the conclusions “guilty” 

“not guilty,” is not as two-valued as it looks, since in the very seleij 
tion of the charge to be brought against the defendant a choice | 
made among many possibilities, and also, in the jury’s verdict 4M 
well as in the judge’s sentence, guilt is often modified by recognition 
of “extenuating circumstances.” Modern administrative tribunal 
and boards of mediation, not tied down by the necessity of arriviiS 
at clear verdicts of “guilty” and “not guilty" and empowered fli 
issue “consent decrees’’ and to close agreements between litigan 
arc even more multi-valued than the trial by jury and tliercf 
for some purposes, considerably more efficient. 

To take another example, very few bills ever pass a deinoc 
parliamentary body in exactly the form in which they were pro 
posed. Opposing parties argue back and forth, make bargains an<j 
compromises with each other, and by such a process tend to arriw 
at decisions that arc more nearly adjusted to the needs of everyod 
in the community than the original proposals. The more fulty 
developed a democracy, the more flexible become its orientating 
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I uud the more fully does it reconcile the conflicting desires of the 

t opic. 

l'.vcn more multi-valued is the language of science. Instead of 
ying “hot” and “cold," we give the temperature in degrees on a 
I /'' cd and agreed-upon scale: — 20° F., 37 0 C., and so on. Instead of 
Buying “strong” and “weak,” we give strength in horsepower or 
b X’ltage; instead of “fast” and “slow,” we give speed in miles per 
hi"tir or feet per second. Instead of being limited to two answers or 
Bvcn to several, we have an infinite number when we use these 
■numerical methods. The language of science, therefore, can be said 
tin oiler an infinite-valued orientation. Having at its command the 
means to adjust one’s action in an infinite number of ways according 
pu the exact situation at hand, science travels rapidly and gets things 



[Two-Valued Orientation and Rhetoric 

I In spite of all that has been said to recommend multi- and infinite- 
Biilucd orientation, it must not be overlooked that in the expression 
tpf feelings, the two-valued orientation is almost unavoidable. There 
Li .1 profound “emotional” truth in the two-valued orientation that 
n< '1 umts for its adoption in strong expressions of feeling, especially 
(|li>--c that call for sympathy, pity, or help in a struggle. “Fight 
UK-li'i!" “Down with slums and up with better housing!” “Throw 
■mi the crooks! Vote the Reform ticket!” The more spirited the 
■»1 session, the more sharply will tilings be dichotomized into the 
pgund" and the “bad.” 

W A% an expression of feeling and therefore as an alfective element 
Bn speaking and writing, the two-valued orientation almost always 
Ijipr.irs. It is hardly possible to express strong feelings or to arouse 
[|li< interest of an apathetic listener without conveying to some cx- 
Brnt this sense of conflict Everyone who is trying to promote a 
tun . ihcrcfore, shows the two-valued orientation somewhere in 
lb <ursc of his writing. It will be found, however, that the two- 
[tallied orientation is qualified in all conscientious attempts at pre- 
•rniuig what is believed to be truth—qualified sometimes, in the 
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ways explained above, by pointing out what can be said agai 
the “good” and what can be said for the “bad”—qualified at otl 
times by the introduction, elsewhere in the text, of a niulti-vali 
approach to the problems. 

The two-valued orientation, in short, can be compared to a padt 
which performs the functions, in primitive methods of navigati 
both of starter and steering apparatus. In civilized life the n 
valued orientation may be the starter, since it arouses interest vp 
its affective power, but the multi-valued or infinite-valued oriel 
tion is our steering apparatus that directs us to our destination. 

The Pitfalls of Debate 

One of the principal points at which the two-valued oriental 
can seriously upset our thinking is in controversy. If one of I 
debaters has a two-valued orientation which leads him to feel tl 
the Democrats, for example, are "entirely good” and the Republic 
“entirely bad,” he unconsciously forces his opponent into the p 
tion of maintaining that the Democrats are “entirely bad” and 
Republicans “entirely good.” If we argue with such a person at 
there is hardly any way to escape being put into a jxtsition 
extreme on one side as his is on the other. This fart was well sta 
by Oliver Wendell Holmes in his Autocrat of the Breakjast-Ttti 
where he speaks of the “hydrostatic paradox of controversy”: 

Don’t you know what that means?—Well, I will tell you. You 
that, if you had a bent tube, one arm of which was of the size of a pi 
stem, and the other big enough to hold the ocean, water would ttt 
at the same height in one as in the other. Controversy equalizes ft 
and wise men in the same way —and the fools l(nou> it. 

Disputes in which this “equalization” is likely to occur are, 
course, a waste of time. The reductio ad ahsurdum of this kind 
discussion is often to be found in the high school and college del 
as still practiced in many localities. Since both the “affirmative”; 
“negative” can do little other than exaggerate their own claims fl 
belittle the claims of the opposition, the net intellectual result of 1 
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encounters is usually negligible, and decisions as to who “won” 
the debate must be made on such irrelevant points as skill of presen- 
I union and the pleasing personalities of the contestants. Parliaments 
I ami congresses, it will be observed, do not try to conduct much of 
I thm serious discussion on the floor. Speeches are made principally 
I (or the constituents back horn®, and not for the other legislators. 

I The main work of government is done in the committee room, 
I Lhere the traditional atmosphere of debate is absent. Freed from 
11 !»- necessity of standing resolutely on “affirmative” and “negative” 
■pnvuions, legislators in committee are able to thresh out problems, 
I Investigate facts, and arrive at workable conclusions that represent 
■positions in between the possible extremes. It would seem that, in 
■training students to become citizens in a democracy, practice in 

■ titling on and testifying before committees of inquiry would be 
I Inure suitable than debating, after the fashion of medieval school- 

■ lilt 11. for “victory.” 

■ In the course of everyday conversation, most of us need to watch 
■fin the two-valued orientation in ourselves. In a competitive society, 
■ct'iivcrsation is often a battleground in disguise on which we are 
Knist.intly (and unconsciously) trying to win victories—showing up 
Kllir other fellow’s errors, exposing his lack of information, con- 
■lioimng him (and all others present) with the superiority of our 
Kwii erudition and logic. This habit of jousting for status is so 
Bjlrply ingrained in most of us (especially in university and profes- 
Bflon.ii circles) that every literary cocktail party and every meeting 
■||( intellectuals is likely to include, as part of the entertainment, 
Hditic sort of verbal dogfight among those present. Most people in 
Kti.1, c tides arc so accustomed to this jousting that they rarely take 

■ olli use at the remarks of their opponents. Nevertheless, they waste 

■ in argument a good deal of time that might more profitably be 
Hhm nt e xchanging information and views.* An unconscious assump- 

linn, convenient for the purposes of those who are looking for occa- 

■ • 1, „ m Mlc ii conversations that we all pretend to have read books that we know 

■ fu.l. |. tn!c, 3 nd to know about nutters that we have never heard ot before. People 
H know tile rule* and naively admit their ignorance are trampled upon or 

.. ,,, cither case they are left at the end of an evening with a crushing sense 

|4 tnfirmriiy. This, of course, is part of the purpose. 
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sions for argument and therefore underlying most of this kind qf I 
conversation, is that statements arc either “true” or “false.” 

An important way to get the most out of conversation (and out of I 
other forms of communication) is the following systematic applicst-J 
tion of the multi-valued orientation. Instead of assuming a state -1 
ment to be “true” or “false,” one should assume that it has a truth - a 
value of somewhere between 0 and 100 per cent. For example, let fl 
us say that we are sympathetic to organized labor, and someone* 
says to us, “Labor unions are rackets.” Our immediate temptation is I 
to say, “They arc not”—and the battle would be on. But what is the I 
truth-value of the man’s statement? It is clearly neither 0 per cent I 
(“No unions arc rackets") nor 100 per cent (“All unions are I 
rackets"). Let us then silendy grant a tentative truth-value of 1 [ 
per cent (“One union out of ioo is a racket”) and say to him, I 
“Tell me more.” If he has no more basis for his remark than the | 
vague memory of something somebody once wrote in a newspapt 
column, he will fizzle out shortly, so that we need not be bothere 
With him any more. But if he docs have experience with even one I 
instance of union racketeering, he is talking about something quite! 
real to him, although he may be vastly ovcrgcneralizing his ex- | 
periencc. If we listen sympathetically to his experience, the follow" 
are some of the things that may happen: 

1. We may learn something we never knew before. We may, I 
without giving up our pro-union sympathies, at least modify them ! 
so that they rest upon a clearer recognition of the shortcomings of I 
unions as well as their advantages. 

2. He may moderate his statement with such an admission a|, I 
“Of course, I haven’t had experience with many unions.” Again, I 
if he tries to describe as cxtcnsionally as possible his experience with I 
a labor union, he may find that some term other than “racketeering 
more accurately fits the facts. In these and other ways he may n 
his remarks increasingly acceptable as he proceeds. 

3. By invidng him to communicate to us, we establish lines of I 
communication with him. This enables us later to say things t 
him which he may then be disposed to listen to. 

4. Both may profit from the conversation. 

To attempt to converse in this way is to make all our social con -1 
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■lam occasions for what we have earlier called the “pooling of 
Knowledge.” According to the “logic of probability” (one of the 
Kii|>oitum instruments of scientific thought), even such a statement 
fti “The sun will not rise tomorrow” has truth-value of an in- 
lutiicMimal fraction of 1 per cent. The statements made in everyday 
■fr, even if based on slipshod inferences and hasty overgcncraliza- 
can usually be found to have some modest degree of truth- 
Bulur. To find the needle of meaning in the haystacks of nonsense 
■hat the other fellow is talking is to learn something, even from 
■tie apparently prejudiced and uninformed. And if the other fellow 
equally patient about looking for the needle of meaning in our 
Tint uacks of nonsense, he may learn something from us. Ultimately, 
111 1 ivilizcd life depends upon the willingness on the part of all of 
pi i" learn as well as to teach. To delay one’s reactions and to be 
Ihlr to say “Tell me more,” and then to listen before reacting— 
re practical applications of some of the theoretical principles 
t|th which this book has been concerned: no statements, not even 
in <>wn, say all about anything; inferences, such as one to the effect 
Mi the man who made the nasty remarks about unions is a “labor- 
ill mg reactionary,” need to be checked before we react to them; a 
multi valued orientation is necessary to democratic discussion and 
i human co-operation. 

brientations and Logic 

The foregoing remarks about the two-valued orientation are not 
» I- lonstrued as being intended to apply to two-valued logic. 
Klulni.iry logic, such as we use in arithmetic, is striedy two-valued. 
KVillun the framework of ordinary arithmetic, two plus two are 
f h»m This is the “right" answer, and all other answers arc “wrong.” 
FMw'v demonstrations in geometry are based on what is called “in- 
V|llit‘i proof’: in order to prove a statement, you take its opposite 
lltd .titume it to be “true” until you find in the course of further 
full illation that it leads to a flat contradiction; such a contradiction 
iiinvri it to be “false,” whereupon the original statement is regarded 
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as “true.” This too is an application of two-valued logic. The v 
has no quarrel with arithmetic or geometry. 

Logic is a set of rules governing consistency in the use of 
\\Ticn we arc being “logical,” our statements arc consistent witJk 
each other; they may be accurate “maps” of real “territories” or them 
may not, but the question whether they are or not is outside the\ 
province of logic. Logic is language ahout language, not languaig 
about things or events. The fact that two quarts of marbles pita 
two quarts of milk do not add up to four quarts of the mixri 
does not affect the “truth” of the statement, “Two plus two t 
four,” because all that this statement says is that “four” is the r;jm| 
of “the sum of two and wo.” Of such a statement as “Two pluT 
two arc four,” a two-valued question may be asked: “Is it true 01 
false?"—meaning, “Is it or is it not consistent with the rest of ouj 
system? If we accept it, shall we be able to talk consistently without 
eventually contradicting ourselves?” As a set of rules for establish 
ing discourse, a two-valued logic is one of the possible instrument^ 
for creating order out of linguistic chaos. It is indispensable, ofl 
course, to most of mathematics. W 

In some areas of discourse and within some special groups of I 
people, it is possible, so to speak, to “police” the language so that® 
it comes to have some of the clarity and freedom from ambiguity 
enjoyed by mathematics. In such eases, people may agree to calL 
certain animals “cats,” certain forms of government “democracy," 
and a certain gas “helium.” They would also have clear agreement ^ 
what not to call “cats,” “democracy," or “helium." The two-valuec 
rule of traditional (Aristotelian) logic, "A thing is either a cat orl 
not a cat," and die Aristotelian “law of identity,” “A cat is a cat,”| 
make a great deal of sense when we understand them as devices for\ 
creating and maintaining order in one's vocabulary. They may bcl 
translated, “We must, in order to understand one another, make] 
up our minds whether we arc going to call Tabby a ‘cat’ or ‘notL 
a cat.’ And once sue have entered into an agreement as to what to I 
call him, let's Stic ^ to it." 

Such agreements do not, of course, completely solve the problem 
of what things to call by what names, nor do they guarantee the 
certainty of statements logically deduced. In other words, dcfinil 
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tuns, as stated in Chapter 10, say nothing about things, but only 
Biteribc (and often prescribe) people’s linguistic habits. Even with 
l(hr strictest of agreements, therefore, as to what to call “cats” and 
■toh.it not to call “cats,” whatever we may logically deduce about 
It,its may turn out, on extensional examination of Tabby, Cinders, 
I-luff, not to be true. 

Cats arc creatures that meow. 

Tabby, Cinders, and Fluff arc cats. 

Therefore Tabby, Cinders, and Fluff meow. 

llut what if Fluff has a sore throat and cannot meow? The inten¬ 
tional cat (the cat by definition, whatever our definition may be, 
rcatures that meow” or any other) is not the extensional cat 
(Fluff, April 16, 2 p.m.). Each cat is different from every other 

I it; each cat also, like Bessie the Cow, is a process, undergoing 

II mstant change. Therefore, the only way to guarantee die “truth” 
iof logically deduced statements and to arrive at agreements through 
[logic alone is not to talk about actual cits at all, and to talk only 
tilii>ui cats-by-dcfinition. The nice diing about cats-by-defmition is 
that, come hell or high water, they always meow (although, to be 
sure, they only mcow-by-definition). 

This principle is well understood in mathematics. The mathe¬ 
matical “point” (which “has position but occupies no space”) and 
tlic mathematical “circle” (which is a “closed figure in which all 
joints are equidistant from the center") exist only as definitions; 
actual points occupy some space, and actual circles arc never exactly 
• ircular. Hence, as Einstein said, “As far as the laws of mathematics 
icfcr to reality, they are not certain; and as far as they arc certain, 
they do not refer to reality.” Therefore, even in an area such as 
chemistry, in which the vocabulary is quite strictly “policed," state¬ 
ments logically deduced still have to be checked against extensional 
observation. This is another reason why the rule for extensional 
orientation—catt is not cat*—is extremely important. No matter 
how carefully we have defined the word “cat,” and no matter how 
logically we have reasoned, extensional cats still have to be examined. 

The belief that logic will substantially reduce misunderstanding 
1 widely and uncritically held, although, as a matter of common 
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experience, we all know that people who pride themselves on theil 
logic are usually, of all the people we know, the hardest to ( 
along with. Logic can lead to agreement only when, as in mat 
matics or the sciences, there arc pre-existing, hard-and-fast agi 
ments as to what words stand for. But among our friends, busint 
associates, and casual acquaintances—some of them Catholic s 
some Protestant, some of them scientists and some mystic sent 
mentalists, some sports fans and some interested in nothing [ 
money—only the vaguest of linguistic agreements exist. In ordins 
conversation, therefore, we have to learn people’s vocabularies | 
the course of talking with them—which is what all sensible s 
tactful people do, without even being aware of the process. 

On the whole, therefore, except in mathematics and other ar 
where dear-cut linguistic agreements cither exist or can be brou^ 
into existence, the study and practice of traditional, two-valut 
logic is not recommended. 4 The habitual reliance on two-valued lo£ 
in everyday life quickly leads to a two-valued orientation—and y 
have already seen what that leads to. 


Applications 

L The two-valued orientation appears in each of the following p 
sages, in crude form as well as at higher levels of feeling; qualified as I 
well as unqualified. Analyze each of them carefully, especially in tf 
light of the questions: “How much confidence can I safely repose i 
the judgment of the author of this passage? A great deal? None at allfl 
Or is there not enough evidence to be able to say?” Be on guard again| 
the assumption that the two-valued orientation is always a bad thini 

X. "Politics, vacillation, the eternal straining after cleverness, a c 
as H. G. Wells observed of the President [Franklin Roosevelt], 'appa 
ingly open,’ open indeed at both ends, through which all sorts of h 
baked ideas flow, love of the spectacular, preoccupation with war pro 

* It is interesting to note that even in mathematics, stress is laid today o 
fact that two-valued logic is only one of many possible systems of logic. The kaj 
of probability, on the basis of which insurance companies quote premiums, boq 
makers quote odds, and physicists predict the behavior of neutrons, may be ( 
garded as an infinite-valued logic. 
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■Hit and the affairs of Europte, and only a dim perception of the pro- 
hinid problems of economics and finance that dominate our scene, good 
■unions mixed with confused ethical concepts—these have brought 
I* President to the tragic point where the only thing that can save his 
■line is to take the country off into a war hysteria. 

I “Seven years after he took office there are eleven million unemployed, 
Mivate investment is dead, the farm problem is precisely where he 
Mini it. He put through some social reforms that the country was 
litin>: for. But these social reforms have to be almost completely over- 
■itlrd. As for recovery—the President has not one plan. The cost of 
li 1 In v has been twenty-two billion dollars, all yet to be paid. 

I "If it has all happened that way, it is because Franklin D. Roosevelt 
I fh.It way." —john t. flynn, Country Squire in the White House 

Preface to Milton 
And did those feet in ancient time 
Walk upon England’s mountains green? 

And was the holy Lamb of God 
On England's pleasant pastures seen? 

And did the countenance divine 
Shine forth upon our clouded hills? 

And was Jerusalem builded here 
Among these dark Satanic mills? 

Bring me my bow of burning gold: 

Bring me my arrows of desire: 

Bring me my spear: O clouds, unfold! 

Bring me my chariot of fire. 

I will not cease from mental fight, 

Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand, 

Till wc have built Jerusalem 
In England’s green and pleasant land. 

-WILLIAM BLAKE 

WII ARE FOR THE STRIKING RAILROAD MEN IOO PER CENT—WE ARE 
FOR A LIVING WAGE AND FAIR WORKING CONDITIONS. 

These words on a card in a number of Emporia show windows 
! < x press a mild opinion of friendly sympathy with the strikers. 
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The cards have been ordered out by the Kansas Industrial Com 
The order is an infamous infraction of the right of free press 
free speech. Certainly it has not come to such a pass in this couiT 
that a man may not say what he thinks about an industrial c 
troversy without disobeying the law. 

One of these cards went up in toe gazette window today. lJ 
stead of ioo per cent, we have started it at 49 per cent. If the str" 
lasts until tomorrow wc shall change the per cent to fifty, | 
move it up a little every day. As a matter of fact, the cazetts dm 
not believe that anyone—not even the gazette —is too per cq 
right. But somewhere between forty-uinc and too per cent tf 
men arc right. And if the Industrial Court desires to make a fL 
case, here it is. This is not a question of whether the men arc rim 
or wrong, but a question of the right of an American citizens 
say what he pleases about this strike. And if forty-nine per of 
sympathy is permissible, in the next fifty days we shall all I 
where violation of the I3W begins. The Industrial Court which fl 
have upheld from its conception, and still uphold, will have tl 
nicest little chance to sec just where it is lawful for a man to I 
press sympathy with his friends and neighbors, even if in his h 
he believes that they have made a mistake in the time of their strik) 
Either wc have free speech and 1 free press in this country, | 
wc have not. Now is the time to find out. 

—william allen white, Editorial fl 
the Emporia Gazette, July 19, 1 
4. "I repeat, the conflicts about capitalism (and, really, about e 
thing else as well) come from the two opposite views of the nature! 
man. The basic question is: Arc all men endowed by the Creator ? 
inalienable liberty? Or are all persons controlled, as wind and \ 
arc, by forces outside themselves? 

If everyone answered that question definitely and positively, 
himself, and did all his thinking logically and soundly on the basis! 
his answer to that question, at least there would be no confusu™ 
human affairs. The lines would be clearly drawn; the enemies v 
face each other in solid ranks; and the issue could be decided once I 
all. . . . 

•From Forty Year, on Main Street. Copyright, J937, by William Allen \ 
Reprinted by permission of Rinehart a Company, Inc., publishers. 
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■ “Now, from the pagan belief that human beings are not free indi- 
Jjtln iK. straight thinking leads directly to some kind of slavery. For if 
^kltviduals do not control themselves, something else must control them; 
1 human society this Controller must have some kind of human 
a Living God, such as the Mikado; an autocrat, such as an Em- 
a King, a Leader, a Dictator; or a group of persons, such as a 
Jtilng Class, a Party, a Parliament, or a Majority. . . . 

•Whatever may be the political form that is established by the pagan 
* v of man, the economy must always be a controlled economy. Of 
•r, if individuals do not control their own actions, their actions are 
pilinllrd by forces outside themselves; and since our first necessities 
» food, clothing and shelter, the major part of human activities will 
J (aiming, manufacturing, trading. Controlling anyone means con- 
■ling all their economic activities; that is, it means a controlled econ- 
|y, now called a ‘planned’ economy. In other words, a controlled 
ARnniy is a tyranny; a tyranny is a controlled economy. 

IrPtc tyrant may be a Mikado, an Emperor, a King, a Leader, a mili- 
Ly dictator, a Ruling Class, a Party, or a Parliament (or Congress). 

| tyrant may control the economy in a number of ways: feudalism, 
Jwiunism. fascism, syndicalism, international or national socialism. 
■ constant fact is that any controlled economy is some form of tyranny, 
in it all men arc slaves.” 

—rose wilder lane, Pittsburgh Courier, May 13, 1944 
'(>nc can imagine a scmanticist in Poland, France, Norway, Greece, 
unv other country occupied by the Nazis. . . . Here, where rcvolu- 
pymy resistance to alien oppression was the only constructive therapy, 
treacherous effects of the cult [of semantics] would have been dear, 
was not the same as Nazis or Nazis, to be sure, but more im- 
^»t on (or the victims was the functioning of all Nazis in a single 
^■^111 ol destructive, anti-human behavior. In the coming period, with 
^filial |wncd imperialist rivalries so dreadfully jeopardizing our efforts 
bund world peace, there will no doubt be further destructive group 
Mom which must be countered by positive and heroic struggles to- 
ltd 1 (instructive ends. The alternatives are critical as never before in 
llhait history. In these times, harkening to the semantic cult is . . . 
Ur ting ourselves completely defenseless while wc indulge in private 
|>K«. For this reason I believe the vogue must not be dismissed as 
intlici curious but unimportant preoccupation of quasi-imdicctuals. 
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It must be clearly revealed as a menace to the constructive social 


1. Trying to get parental consent to your marriage to somcor 
side your religious or racial group. 


so sorely needed today, and vigorously opposed. 

—maroaret scHLAUCH, “The Cult of the Proper \ 


New Masses, April 1; 
II. Consider the relative advantages and disadvantages of two- 



I The role-playing suggested ltere need not be lengthy—a three to five 
I minute demonstration will usually suffice. A discussion of the demonstra- 
I lion, followed perhaps by another demonstration, will help to get the 
I ••Ircl” of “verbal jousting” as compared with the “systematic applica- 
I lion of multi-valued orientation." In general discussion following such 
I * demonstration, let the role-taker who has been most “on the spot” 
I have the first chance to criticize what has been done, then his collab- 
I orator, and then those who were present as spectators. 
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2. Deciding with the other members of the family where the tamfljl 
will spend the summer vacation. 

3. Writing a script to be broadcast to the citizens of an enemy nation 
in time of war. 

4. Leading an infantry combat unit into batde. 

5. Getting elected mayor of your town or dty. 

6. Dealing, as mayor of your town or city, with the problem of traffifl 
congestion on Main Street. 

7. Increasing the efficiency and morale of the department, office, stored 
or factory unit in which you work. 

8. Giving a speech urging support of the United Nations. 

9. Trying to get your children to eat what you believe to be propel 
foods in what you believe to be the proper way. 

IH. One of the most effective ways of understanding and applying 
some of the key ideas in this chapter is to experiment, along with othefj 
people who have read it, in seeing how these ideas work. 

For example, in a group of people who are familiar with the (listinti 
tions made here, choose some controversial subject of genuine imercjl 
to the group, such as the censorship of movies or of television, the abolll 
tion of college fraternities and sororities, world government, national 
health insurance by the federal government, pacificism, or the closel 
shop. Ask two members of the group to present a discussion of thd] 
chosen subject with one person persistendy maintaining a two valued] 
orientation on the subject (“All censorship is bad,” “The dosed shop « 
undemocratic”) and with the other person taking an opposing two! 
valued orientation. 

Then ask two other members of the group to discuss the same sub¬ 
ject, again with one of them maintaining a two-valued orientation but 1 
this time with the second person using the approach suggested in diit 
chapter (“Tell me more,” “Let’s sec”). 







15. The Great Snafu 


(Said Josie, the chimpanzee:) "No matter what names \ 
humans give to things, we chimpanzees go right on cnjoyhk 
life. It isn't so with humans. . . . The names you uncai 
primates give things affect your attitude toward them fore 
after. You lose your insight because you are always holding Hp \ 
a screen of language between you and the real world." 

RUTH 1IERSCHBER 

In every cry of every man, 

In every infant's cry of fear. 

In every voice, in every ban, 

The mind-forg’d manacles l hear. 

WILLIAM BLAKE 


Freedom of Communication 

Wc in the United States, who enjoy about as much freedom 4 
press and freedom of speech as can be found anywhere in da 
world, frequently forget that information in the form of booty 
news, and education was long considered too valuable a commoc. 
to be distributed freely among the common people. This is still d. 
case, of course, in many countries. All tyrannies, ancient and model; 
go on the assumption on the part of the rulers that they know b 
what is good for the people, who should only have what inforn 
lion the rulers think advisable. Until comparatively recent tim 
education was withheld from all but the privileged classes. In soi 
states of the union, for example, it used to be a criminal offense to I 
teach Negroes to read and write. The idea of universal educating 

1 See Chapter 4: “The writer of a dictionary >< a historian, not a lawgiver; 
The historian* have caught up with this Gt term. See The American College t* 
tionary, p. 1142. 
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kvas formerly regarded with as much horror by the “best people” 
j it. lommunism is today. Newspapers, during the early days of 
I journalism, had to be bootlegged, because governments were un¬ 
it tiling to permit them to exist. Books formerly could be published 
| only after official permission had been obtained. It is no accident 
jtli.it freedom of speech and freedom of press go hand in hand with 
timocracy and that censorship and suppression always accompany 
Ryranny and dictatorship. 

The general suppression of information has rarely been com* 
nlctely successful over long periods of time in any nation. Human 
bings, for the purposes of their own well-being and survival, insist 
|ii|x>ii getting knowledge from 3s many people as possible, and also 
insist upon disseminating as widely as possible whatever knowl¬ 
edge they themselves may have found valuable. Even in the strictest 
til tyrannies, some form of "grapevine” communication continues 
[ !•> exist. Authority and aristocratic privilege gain temporary vic- 
I Juries, but for the past three or four hundred years at least, uni¬ 
versal access to information appears to have been, despite periodic 
trnsorship for military or political reasons, steadily increasing. In 
| inch a nation as the United States, the principles of universal cduca- 
|lion and freedom of the press are rarely openly questioned. We can 

[ 1I1 liver speeches without showing our manuscripts in advance to 
ilir chief of police. Except where considerations of “military sccu- 
1 ity" stand in the way, we can print news stories and scientific papers 

1 w ithout prior clearance with a governmental agency.® Power presses, 
cheaper methods of printing, public circulating libraries, elaborate 
interns of indexing and reference which make possible the quick 

[ lnuling of practically any information people might want—these 
and many other devices arc now in operation in order that wc need 
n it depend solely on our own experience, but may utilize the ex- 
I* lienee of the rest of humanity. 

11 mast not be forgotten, however, that technological advances 
in the communications industry, depending on what kind of cco- 
homic or political control is exercised over them, may work cither 

' The exception i* an extremely serious one. Ovcrenergetic anti overanxious meat- 
I. 1 in tiie interests of "security’" can gravely impair the democracy that "security 
mi .mires" are intended to protccL 
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for or against freedom of communication. There is little doubt that 
the invention of printing helped vastly the liberation of Europeat 
people from the Renaissance onward. Pamphleteers disseminatmj 
new ideas have been important in every political movement. The 
freedom of the press traditional in democratic countries was cstab* 
lished as a governing principle during a time when pamphleteer 
were still common and "the press” meant a large number of smal 
newspapers produced in small print shops. It is often argued toda] 
that the enormous sums required to start a metropolitan daily news¬ 
paper effectively restrict freedom of the press to all but the very 
wealthy* As an example of economic dangers to the freedom ol 
the press, there is the fact that in the period immediately follow!] 
the close of World War II, after the cessation of the wartime prac¬ 
tice of governmental allocation of newsprint, thousands of small 
weeklies and special-interest papers were threatened with extincl' 
as a result of the shortage of pper, the bulk of which went to the 
great newspapers. Again, radio is an amazingly efficient means of 
communication, but because the number of frequency channels is 
limited, and because stations can be linked up into vast nation-widq 
networks, it is (as totalitarian governments discovered) perhaps the 
easiest of all communication media to control centrally in the in¬ 
terests of one party or one powerful group of special interests. Every 
communication medium—press, radio, television, radio-transmitted 
facsimile newspaper—provides jts own special problems as to how 
it is to be kept equally open to all important segments of publi 

* “I think almost everybody will grant that if candidates for the United State* 
Senate were required to possess ten million dollars, and for the House one milltan, 
the year-in-year-out level of conservatism of those two bodies might be expected 
to rise sharply. We could still be said to have a freely elected Congress: an)body 
with ten million dollars (or one, if he tailored his ambition to fit his means) would 
be free to try to get himself nominated, and the rest of us would be free 
for our favorite millionaires or even to abstain from voting. . . . 

"In the same sense, we have a free press today. (1 am thinking of big-city anil 
middling-city publishers as members of an upper and lower house of American 
opinion.) Anybody in the ten-million-dollar category is free to try to buy or found 
a paper in a great city like New York or Chicago, and anybody with around a 
million (plus a lot of sporting blood) is free to try it in a place of mediocre size like 
Worcester, Mass. As to us, we are free to buy a paper or not, as we wish." A. |. 
Licbkng, The Wayward Pretsman, p. 265. 
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I opinion. Unless these problems are thought about concretely, in terms 
I. ol the technical peculiarities of each medium rather than in terms 
ltd abstract principles, important bodies of opinion can be kept 
■(torn reaching the public at all. 

I Universal freedom of communication and the widest possible 
I pooling of knowledge, even within the confines of the United 
I States, is confronted by other difficulties as well. There are still 
I millions of illiterates; good books, magazines, and newspapers are 
(not everywhere available; there are many sections in our country 
I without adequate schools; some communities have no libraries; 
I other communities, having libraries, do not permit Negroes to use 

I lhrm. In all too many cities, there is only one newspaper (or two 
hrwspapers controlled by one firm). If, in such a city, the news- 
papers arc partisan in their selection and editing of news and 
| opinion, other sides arc not heard at all. 


Words as a Barrier 

I We are more concerned in this book, however, with the condi¬ 
tions within ourselves that stand in the way of universal com¬ 
munication. The idealistic proponents of universal education be- 
I lirved that people able to read and write would automatically be 
wiser and more capable of intelligent self-government than illiter- 
I airs. But wc are beginning to learn that literacy is not enough. 

Every drugstore newsstand in the country displays a collection of 
I literature specially written for morons, and in most small towns 
I there is no other place to buy reading matter. Furthermore, as the 
I inult of the necessary abstractness of our vocabulary, general literacy 
[ lias often had the effect of merely making our folly more compli- 
t .tied and difficult to deal with than it was under conditions of 
illiteracy. And, as wc have also seen, rapidity and case of com¬ 
munication often make folly infectious. Universal literacy has 
brought new problems of its own. 

Because words arc such a powerful instrument, wc have in many 
ways a superstitious awe rather than an understanding of them— 
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and even if we have no awe, we tend at least to have an undue 
respect for them. For example, when someone in the audience at * 
meeting asks the speaker a question, and when the speaker m.'kd 
a long and plausible scries of noises without answering it, sometime 
both the questioner and the speaker fail to notice that the question 
has not been answered; they both sit down perfectly satisfied. That 
is to say, the mere fact that an appropriate-sounding set of noise! 
has been made satisfies some people that a statement has been n 
thereupon they accept and sometimes memorize that set of noise! 
serenely confident that it answers a question or solves a problem 
Many a cynical speaker and practical-minded clergyman has t 
doubt discovered the principle for himself: when someone asks I 
question that you can’t answer, make an appropriate-sounding sfl 
of noises and all will be welL When Philip F. La Follette, then 
Governor of Wisconsin, forced the resignation of the late Dr. Glenn 
Frank from his post as president of the University of Wiscons’ 
the merits and demerits of Mr. La Follette’s action were 1 
of heated discussion throughout the state. The writer, as an em¬ 
ployee of die University of Wisconsin at the time, was travcliaj 
through the state and often encountered casual acquaintances ant 
strangers who asked him, “Say, doc, what’s the inside dope on that 
affair at the university? It’s all politics, isn’t it?” The writer 1 
found out what anybody meant by "It’s all politics,” but in order to 
save trouble, he usually answered, “Yes, I suppose it is." Thercupt 
the questioner would look quite pleased with himself and say, 
“That’s what I diought!" In short, the assurance d»at "politics" v 
the appropriate noise to make satisfied the questioner completely 
in spite of the fact that the question which led to all the publjj 
discussion, namely, whether the governor had abused his politic 
office or had carried out his political duty, had been left both Ul 
asked and unaaswered. This undue regard far words maizes ul 
tend to permit words to act as barriers between us and reality, in* 
stead of as guides to reality. 


Intensional Orientation 

In previous chapters, wc have analyzed particular kinds of mis- 
cvaluation. All of these can now be summed up under one term: 
intensional orientation —the habit of guiding ourselves by words 
alone, rather than by the facts to which words should guide us. 
Wc all tend to assume, when professors, writers, politicians, or 
other apparently responsible individuals open their mouths, that 
they arc saying something meaningful, simply because words have 
informative and affective connotations that arouse our feelings. 
When wc open our own mouths, wc are even more likely to make 
that assumption. As Wendell Johnson says, “Every man is his most 
interested and affected listener.” The result of such indiscriminate 
lumping together of sense and nonsense is that “maps” pile up inde- 
|>cndently of “territory.” And, in the course of a lifetime, wc may pile 
up entire systems of meaningless noises, placidly unaware that they 
hear no relationship to reality whatever. 

Intensional orientation may be regarded as a general term (at the 
next higher level of abstraction) covering the multitude of more 
sjtccific errors already pointed out: the unawareness of contexts; the 
trndcncy toward automatic reactions; the confusion of levels of 
abstraction (of what is inside one’s head with what is outside); the 
1 onsciousness of similarities, but not of differences; the habit of 
b-W rentem *0 words 1 -y r.r.~s o f Jrfinbi-ni», that is. 

more words. L/ intensional orientation, “capitalists," “Bolsheviks, 

‘ farmers, and “workingmen" “arc" what wc say they are; America 
“is” a democracy, because everybody says so; “atheists must be .n- 
moral" because it “logically follows” that if people do not fr a God 
they have “no reason to behave themselves.” 

Oververbalization 

Let us take a term, such as "churchgoer," which denotes Smith], 
Smiths, Smith* . . . , who attend divine services with moderate 
icgularity. Note that the denotation soys nothing about the “church- 
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goers character: his kindness to children or lack of it, the happi- 
ncss or unhappiness of his married life, the honesty or dishonesty 
of his business practices. The term is applicable to a large number 
of people, some good, some bad, some poor, some rich, and so on. 
The intentional meanings or connotations of the term, however, 
are quite a different matter. “Churchgoer” suggests “good Chris- 
nan"; “good Christian" suggests fidelity to wife and home, kindness 
to children, honesty in business, sobriety of living habits, and a whole 
range of admirable qualities. These suggestions further suggest, by 
two-valucd orientation, that non-churchgoers arc likely not to have 
these qualities. 

If our intensional orientations arc serious, therefore, we can 
manufacture verbally a whole system of values—a whole system for 
the classification of mankind into sheep and goats—out of the con¬ 
notations, informative and affective, of the term “churchgoer.” That 
is to say, once the term is given, we can, by proceeding from con¬ 
notation to connotation, keep going indefinitely. A map is inde¬ 
pendent of territory, so that we can keep on adding mountains and 
rivers after we have drawn in all the mountains and rivers that 
actually exist in the territory. Once we get started, we can spin out 
whole essays, sermons, books, and even philosophical systems oo 
the basis of the word “churchgoer” without paying a particle of 
further attention to Smithj, Smiths, Smiths. . . . 

Likewise, give a good Fourth of July orator the word “American-j 
ism” to play with, and he can worry it for hours, exalting “Amcri -1 
canism," making dreadful thundering noises at “foreign-isms,” and I 
evoking great applause from his hearers. There is no way of stoppingI 
this process by which free associations, one word “implying” an-1 
other, can be made to go on and on. That is why, of course, there I 
arc so many people in the world whom one calls windbags. That I 
is why many orators, newspaper columnists, commencement day | 
speakers, politicians, and high school elocutionists can speak at a I 
moment’s notice on any subject whatever. Indeed, a great many of I 
the “English" and “speech" courses in our schools arc merely train- V 
ing in this very thing—how to keep on talking importantly even 
when one hasn’t a thing to say. 

This kind of “thinking” which is the product of intensional,j 
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orientation, is called circular, because, since all the possible conclu¬ 
sions are contained in the connotations of the word to start with, wc 
are bound, no matter how hard or how long we “think,” to come 
back to our starting point. Indeed, wc can hardly be said ever to 
leave our starting point. Of course, as soon as wc arc face to face 
with a fact, wc are compelled to shut up, or start over again some¬ 
where else. That is why it is so “rude" in certain kinds of meetings 
and conversations to bring up any facts. They spoil everybody’s 
good time. 4 

Now let us go back to our “churchgoer.” A certain Mr. William 
McDinsmore—the name is fictitious, of course—has had the term 
applied to him because of his habit of going to church. On examina¬ 
tion, Mr. McDinsmore turns out to be, let us say, indifferent to his 
social obligations, unkind to his children, unfaithful to his wife, 
and dishonest in his trusteeship of other people’s funds. If wc have 
been habitually orientated towards Mr. McDinsmore by the inten- 
sional meanings of the word “churchgoer,” this proves to be a 
shocking case. “How can a man be a churchgoer and so dishonest at 
the same time?” The problem is completely incapable of solution 
for some people. Unable to separate the intensional from the exten- 
sional “churchgoer,” they arc forced to one of three'conclusions, 
all absurd: 

1. “This is an exceptional case"—meaning, “I’m not changing my 
mind about churchgoers, who are always nice people no matter how 
many exceptions you can find." 

2. “He isn’t really that bad! He can't be!”—that is, denying the fact 
in order to escape the necessity of accounting for it. 

3. “All my ideals are shattered! A man can’t believe anything any 
more! My belief in human nature is destroyed!”* 

* "When Harold Stasscn in a 'Forum of the Air’ radio debate the other day 
■ lurked that no great advance like penicillin had ever come from a country with a 
medical-insurance plan, Oscar Ewing quietly pointed out that penicillin came from 
England." New Republic, January 24, 1949. 

r, When Sinclair Lewis's Elmer Gantry (1937) was published, it created much 
xmtroversy. The disputants divided into two main factions. First, there were those 
who maintained that such a minuter at Elmer Gantry—by intensional definition of 
'minister"—"couldn't possibly have existed," and that therefore Lewis had libeled 
the profession; secondly, there were the cynics who hailed the book as “an expose 
of religion." Neither conclusion was, of course, justified by the novel. 
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An unfounded complacency, which can so easily be followed by] 
“disillusionment,” is perhaps the most serious consequence of in< 
tensional orientation. And, as we have seen, we all have intension! 
orientation regarding some subjects. In the 1930*5 the federal go! 
ernment, confronted by mass unemployment, created the Work! 
Progress Administration, an agency which hired men and wonttl 
and thought up public projects for them to work on. These WPA I 
jobs were described scornfully by opponents of the administration 
as “made work,” as distinguished from “real work” such as privafl 
industry was at that time failing to provide. It became a matter q 
pious faith on the part of these critics of the administration to t 
lievc that “WPA workers don’t ever really work.” The capacity fll 
verbal autointoxication being as great as it is in some people, manyjj 
of the believers in this faith were able to drive daily past gangs of I 
WPA workers sweating over the construction of roads and bridge 
and still to declare quite honestly, "I've never yet seen a WPAi 
worker do any work!” Another instance of this same sclf-induce 
blindness is to be found in widespread attitudes toward “w 
drivers.” Many of us encounter daily hundreds of cars driven by! 
women who handle them expertly; yet we declare, again quit^ 
honestly, “1 never saw a woman yet who could really drive a car."] 
By definition, women arc “timid,” “nervous,” and "easily frighT 
ened”; therefore, they “can’t drive.” If we know women who havjj_ 
driven successfully for years, we maintain that “they've just been! 
lucky,” or that “they don’t drive like women." 

The important fact to lie noticed about such attitudes toward! 
“churchgoers,” “WPA workers,” and “women drivers” is that we I 
should never have made such mistakes nor so blinded ourselves if | 
wc had never heard anything about them beforehand. Such attitude 
arc not the product of ignorance; genuine ignorance doesn’t have 
attitudes. They arc the result of false knowledge—false knowledge 
that robs us of whatever good sense wc were born with. As we I 
have already seen, part of this false knowledge wc make up fori 
ourselves with our confusions of levels of abstraction and other I 
evaluative errors described in earlier chapters. However, a great! 
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Lai of it is manufactured simply through our universal habit of 
l >> too much. 

| M.m'v people, indeed, are in a perpetual vicious circle. Because 
■f Intrnsional orientation, they are oververbalized; by overvcrbal- 
Eaiinii, they strengthen their intcnsional orientation. Such people 
Em*' into speech as automatically as juke boxes; a nickel in the 
Kit, and they’re off. With habits of this kind, it is possible for us to 
Efy ourselves into un-sane attitudes, not only towards “women 
Elvrrs," “Jews,” “capitalists,” “bankers,” and “labor unions," but 
Bud towards our personal problems: “mother," “relatives, money, 
Kppnlarity,” “success,” “failure”—and, most of all, towards love 
■ml "sex.” 

lOnisitlc Sources of Intensional Orientation 

■ |n addition to our own habits, there are verbal influences from 
without that tend to increase our intcnsional orientations. Of these, 
Killy three will be dealt with here: education, magazine fiction, and 
Htlvrmsing. 

■ 1. l-ducation. Education really has two tasks. First, it is supposed 
E trll us facts about the world we live in: language is used in forma- 
Kpr/y. Perhaps an even more important task, however, is that of 
Kctili ating ideals and “molding character”; that is, language is 
Kurd directively in order that students should conform to the usages 
■lid traditions of the society in which they live. In their directive 
■ijtuiinn, therefore, schools tell us the “principles” of democracy— 
[how democracy ought to work. But often schools fail to perform 
Klrqtiutcly their informative function: that is, they may fail to tell 
[ lit la w democracy does work. What patronage privileges go with 
KjKiion to what offices; how the will of the people is sometimes 
, lulwirdinatcd to the will of insurance, railroad, real estate, labor, or 

gliiihlmg interests; how the fate of measures is sometimes deter¬ 
mined not on their merits but by processes of legislative “logrolling" 
("You vote for my bill and I’ll vote for yours")—such topics arc, 
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like sex, often regarded as not suitable for discussion before “im-1 
pressionable young minds.”* 

Again,, schools tell how “good English” ought to be spoken, but I 
rarely take the trouble to describe how the English language is I 
spoken. For example, we are all told that a double negative makes I 
an affirmative, although nowhere is there any record of an officer! 
of law holding a man on a charge of murder on the grounds that I 
since the prisoner had said, “I ain’t killed nobody," his words were I 
actually a confession that he had killed somebody. The gap between! 
the directives in the teaching of English and the realities of the I 
English language arc revealed in such a case as this: If a boy ignoresU 
his arithmetic teacher and states that 8 times 7 arc 63, he will be I 
laughed at by his friends; but if he obeys his English teacher and I 
says, “With whom are you going to the party?” instead of, “WhoI 
are you going to the party with?” he will also be laughed at. I 
Grammar, at least as taught by many old-fashioned teachers, u I 
almost purely directive and bears little relation to the way English I 
is actually spoken and written. Indeed, some teachers arc so gov- P 
erned by two-valued rules of what expressions are “right” (under 
all circumstances) and “wrong” (under all circumstances), and to 
exclusively preoccupied with the problem of trying to get students I 
to obey unrealistic grammatical directives, that they have long ago 
lost all sense of what language is for. These arc the teachers who I 
give the impression that the only important thing about any utter-1 


•Many parent* react to the realistic discussion of politics in the classroom in I 
exactly the same way as they react to the candid (informative) discussion of sex. I 
In either case, they make no attempt to deny that the facts are as the teacher repro. I 
sent* them to be; they simply insist that teachers “have no business telling children I 
such things." Underlying such an attitude is, of course, the traditional educational! 
theory to the effect that the way to bring up children is to keep them •'innocent’! 

believing in biological, political, and socioeconomic fairy tales) as long as I 
possible. The educational theory underlying this book, namely, that students should I 
be given the best possible maps of the territories of experience in order that they I 
may be prepared for life, is not as popular as might be assumed. 

It should be remarked, however, that there is today a vigorous movement, expe- I 
dally on the part of social science teachers, to make secondary school education in! 
such subjects as civics and government more informative than has been customary in! 
the past. In sex education, too, most teachers and many parents have come to | 
acknowledge the advantages of giving students “maps that accurately represent 
the territory." 
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I gin r is whether or not it is “grammatical.” Since this is patently 
Kpt absurd position, it is little wonder that students pay no attention 
kt them. 

I lVrhnps the greater part of education in some subjects is direc¬ 
tive rather than informative. Law schools say much more about 
jlittw law ought to work than about how it docs work; the effects 
Ctl the stomach ulcers, domestic troubles, and private economic views 
nl judges upon their decisions are not regarded as fit topics for 
lilmnssion in most law schools. History teachers of every nation 
mien suppress or gloss over the disgraceful episodes in the histories 
i.l their nations. The reason for these silences and suppressions is 
lli.d, although such statements may be informatively true, it is 
fifr.ircd that they may, as directives, have bad effects on “impres- 
hinnnblc minds.” 

I Unfortunately, neither students nor teachers arc in the habit of 
Hlluinguishing between informative and directive utterances. Teach- 
ifrt issue such statements as “The United States is the greatest coun- 
liy in the world” and "Water is composed of oxygen and hydrogen” 
Uti'l ask their students to regard them as “true,” without telling 
th' m to distinguish between the two senses of the word "true." 
finidcnts thereupon find that some things their teachers say check 
fwait experience, while others arc either questionable or false when 
rs.nnincd as if they were informative statements. This creates among 
•indents, especially at around high school age, an uneasiness—a sense 
1I1 il their teachers are “stringing them along”—that leads many of 
jthrin to leave school prematurely. Getting out of school, they feel 
tint their suspicions about their teachers were correct, because, 
having mistaken the directive utterances they learned for informa- 
livr, scientific utterances, they naturally find that they were “badly 
misinformed.” Such experiences arc probably the basis for that con¬ 
tempt for the "academic mind” which is so common in some circles. 
Hie fault is both the teacher’s and the student’s. 

lint those who continue in school are often no better off. Having 
indiscriminately lumped together directive and informative state¬ 
ments, they suffer shock and disillusionment when they get to a 
tnllcgc where education is more realistic than that to which they 
It j vc Itccn accustomed. Other people continue all the way through 
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college to confuse the directive and the informative; they t 
aided in doing so by the unrealistic educational programs offer 
by the college. In such cases, the longer they go to school, the n 
badly adjusted they become to actualities. Wc have seen that di 
tivc language consists essentially of “maps” of “territories-to- 
We cannot attempt to cross a river on a bridge that is yel 
without falling into the water. Similarly students cannot 1 
pectcd to guide their conduct exclusively by such statemei 
“Good always triumphs over evil" and “Our system of governm 
ensures equality of opportunity to all men” without getting s 
terrible shocks. This may account in part for the fact that bi 
ness, disillusionment, and cynicism are particularly common air 
people during the first ten years after their graduation from collej 
Some people, indeed, never get over their shocks. 

Education has to be, of course, both informative and t 
We cannot simply give information to students without giving! 
them some “aspirations," "ideals,” and “aims" so that they wUT 
know what to do with their information when they get it. But il 
is just as important to remember that wc must not give them ideal 
alone without some factual information upon which to act; without 
such information they cannot even begin to bring their ideals t 
fruition. Information alone, students rightly insist, is “dry s 
dust.” Directives alone, impressed upon the memory by frequra 
repetition, produce only intcnsional orientations that unfit studei 
for the realities of life and leave them undefended against s' 
and cynicism in later years. 

2. Magazine fiction. The next time the reader gets a printed 
slip giving “instructions for installation” with a car radio, a f 
light, or similar piece of apparatus, he should notice how mu 
close attention the reading of such a slip requires—how much c 
slant checking with extcnsional facts: “The wires arc distinguisf 
from each other by colored threads in the insulation.” We c 
and see if this is so. "Connect the positive wire, indicated by a red 1 
thread”—wc find the wire—“with the terminal marked with the | 
letter A. . . .” 

He should then contrast such a task of reading with that of read* ! 
ing a story in one of the “pulp” magazines. This latter task can be f 
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Ithumed with hardly any attention whatever; we can keep the 
Kt„ gomg full blast, wc can be munching chocolates, wc can be 
■ling the cat with our feet, we can even carry on desultory con- 
■•uiinns without being unduly distracted from the story. The 
Klmg of the average magazine story, that is, requires no exten- 

K, ,l checking whatsoever, neither by looking at the extcnsional 
Krld .1 round us nor by furrowing our foreheads in attempts to 
Kail apposite facts. The story follows nice, easy paths of already 
K tblnhcd intensional orientations. As wc have already seen, the 
Knnd judgments are accompanied by the expected facts. ^The 
Keying hubby returns to his mate, and the little wife who is true 
K \r" triumphs over the beautiful but unscrupulous glamour girl; 
E little son is a “tousled, mischievous, but thoroughly irresistible 
Kir darling”; the big industrialist is “stern, but has a kindly twinkle 
L hit eye.” Such stories are sometimes cleverly contrived, but they 
Kvrt, if they can help it, disturb anyone's intcnsional orientations. 
Klilimigh in real life communists are sometimes charming people, 
Ey are never presented as such, because in the light of intcnsional 
■ritnutions, anyone called “communist” cannot at the same lime 
L “tharming.” Although in real life Negroes often occupy positions 
■ dignity and professional responsibility, in magazine stories they 
ur never permitted to appear except as comic characters or as 

L, vatu*, because, by intcnsional orientation, Negroes should never 
L anything else. 

I Tlicrc are two important reasons for the maintenance of inten- 
lliui.d orientation in mass-production fiction, political articles, books, 
bid radio dramas. The first is that it is easy on the reader. The 
f».idrr is, after all, seeking relaxation. The housewife has just got 
Um | k ids to bed; the businessman has had “a hard day at the office. 
♦| hey do not want to try to account for unfamiliar or disturbing 
|« tv They want to daydream.’ 

The other reason is, of course, that such writing is easy on the 
Writer. In order to keep the market supplied, he has to produce so 


’ I’tiujm deeply addicted to this narcotic, escape literature usually Rrow quite 
• ,y when, by mistake, they happen to read a novel which is sufficiently realistic 

1 • . .* <• a fairly extension*! description of poverty, illness, or misfortune. M Unt there 
.. H )i unpleasantness in life,** they ask, "without bringing it into literature too?* 
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many thousands of words a week. Proceeding by intension, a 
have seen, the orator can go on talking for hours. Likewise proc 
ing by intension, the commercial story writer can, unencumbered 
by new facts to be explained or differences to be noted, keep c 
writing page after page. The resulting product is, to be sure, likq 
paper towels, fit only to be used once and thrown away. Nobc 
reads a magazine story twice. 

But, the reader may ask, since very few people take such stuff! 
seriously anyway, why worry about it? The reason is that althougl 
we may not “take it seriously," our intensional orientations, whiq 
result from the word-deluge we live in, arc deepened by such rcwl 
ing matter, although we may be quite unaware of the fact at tf 
time. Wc must not forget that our excessive intensional orientatio 
blind us to the realities around us. 

3. Advertising. Perhaps the worst offender of all in the c 
of intensional orientations is advertising as it is now practiced. 1 
fundamental purpose of advertising, the announcing of produt 
prices, new inventions, and special sales, is not to be quarreled with j 
such announcements deliver needed information, which we ; 
glad to get. But advertising long ago ceased to restrict itself to the] 
giving of needed information, and its principal purpose, cspccialn 
in so-called “national advertising," has become the creating, in 1 
many of us as possible, of automatic reactions. That is to say, then! 
is nothing that would profit the national advertiser more than to 
have us automatically ask for Coca-Cola whenever wc walked t 
a soda fountain, automatically take Alka-Scltzer whenever we fell 
ill, automatically ask for Chesterfields whenever we wanted td 
smoke. Such automatic reactions arc produced, of course, by in« 
vesting “brand names” with all sorts of desirable affective connote 
tions, suggestive of health, wealth, social prominence, domestic bliss, 
romance, personal popularity, fashion, and elegance. The process it I 
one of creating in us intensional orientations toward brand names: f 

If you want love interest to thrive, then try this dainty way . . . Fof I 
this way is glamorous! It’s feminine! It’s alluring! . . . Instinctively^ 
you prefer this costly perfume of Verona Soap . . . It’s a fragrance men 
love. Massage each tiny ripple of your body daily with this delicate, I 
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ilr.niMiig lather . . . Thrill as your senses arc kissed by Verona's ex- 
jliiuir perfume. Be radiant. 

Advertisers further promote intensional habits of mind by playing 
hi words: the “extras” of skill and strength that enable champions 
It win games arc equated with the “extras" of quality that certain 
■id I hi t .s arc claimed to have; the “protective blending" that har- 
L,im/cs wild animals with their environment and makes them in- 
Mnil.tr to their enemies is equated with the “protective blending" of 
Ltmkics; a business association has for some time been publicizing 
tin masterpiece of obfuscation: “If you work for a living you're in 
|mincss; what helps Business helps you!” Even the few facts that 
Llvetnsing gives us are charged with affective connotations: Its 
L Vitamins! It's chock-full of body-building, bone-building, energy- 
Lnlding vitamins!!" Meaningless facts are also charged with sig- 
L|„ ancc: “See the New Hy-Speed Electric Iron. It’s streamlined!" 
f When this advertising by verbal “glamorizing" succeeds in pro- 
liii ing these intensional orientations, the act of washing with 
Wnon.i Soap becomes, in our minds, a thrilling experience; brush- 
ill; our teeth with Briten-Whyte tooth paste becomes, in our minds, 
g dramatic and timely warding off of terrible personal calamities, 
•m I. as getting fired or losing one’s girl friend; the smoking of 
lip 11 cites becomes, in our minds, the sharing of the luxuries of New 
V ik's Four Hundred; the taking of dangerous laxatives becomes, 
|n ..nr minds, “following the advice of a world-renowned Viennese 
Rpni.ilist." * That is to say, wc arc sold daydreams with every bottle 

i,| ..uhwash, and delusions of grandeur with every package of 

l><. akfast food. 

I Advertising has become, in short, the art of overcoming us with 

• -Bui,” tome people are in «he habit of laying, “surely nationally advertised 
IH,wlui i, must be good! It standi to reason that a big advertiser couldn't afford to 
ll.t l„t reputation by selling inferior products!" A more perfect illustration of 

.. orientation could hardly be found. Such people fail to realize, of course. 

tlm il.it is precisely the attitude that advertisers bank on. Yet these same people 
*. ,1.1 l.oitate to say. "Our public officials must be honest! It stands to reason that 

.. their position couldn't afford to risk their reputation by betraying the public 

,, , Such a trusting attitude toward public officials is prevented by intentional 

..I,, towards the word/ "politician" and "bureaucrat," more often than by 

«• i»m rite with people in public office. 
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words. When the consumer demands that, as a step towards cnablin 
him to orientate himself by facts rather than by the affective con 
notations of brand names, certain products be required by law I 
have informative labels and verifiable government grading, the a< 
vertising industry, backed by newspapers and magazines, raises t 
hue and cry about “government interference with business.” Fa 
example, a pamphlet called “Your Bread and Butter: A Salesman'll 
Handbook on the Subject of Brand Names,” prepared by “Bran 
Names Research Foundation" (no address given), undertakes l 
explain “What’s Behind All the Smoke” of the consumer mov 
ment, which, for many years, has demanded grade-labeling of coti 
sumer goods. Most of the members of women's organizations | 
the consumer movement, the pamphlet says, arc "honestly conccmel 
with solving the perennial problems of common sense buying,” bll 
a “vocal minority” of “self-appointed champions of the consumer' 
are the “spokesmen.” This minority, it is explained, “want to stand 
ardizc most consumer goods, to eliminate adverdsing and compel 
ing brands, to sec government controls extended over production, 
distribution and profits. They believe in a planned economy, wit' 
a government brain trust doing all die planning." This is the sort < 
argument presented against grade-labeling in spite of the fact th 
businessmen, both retailers and wholesalers, rely extensively < 
grading according to federally established standards when they t 
their own purchasing. This is especially true in the case of cann 
foods, about which consumer groups have been especially insi 
on grade-labeling. 

Many advertisers prefer that we be governed by automatic real 
tions in favor of brand names rather than by consideration of tl 
facts about their products. As the same pamphlet explains, it savi 
a lot of time: “her [the shopper’s] time and the umc of the < 
worked clerk. He has no need to sell her if she is already sold on l 
certain brand. All he has to do is wrap it up.” Salesmen, in othei 
words, may be as ignorant of what is in a product as the consun 

Indeed, the advertising of products under brand names has, ] 
within recent years, climbed to a higher level of abstraction. In add 
lion to the adverdsing of specific products by brand name, there is 
now advertising of advertising. The pamphlet also urges: “So it’s up 
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I to you as a salesman for a brand name to keep pushing not only 
I your brand, but brands in general. Get on the Brand Wagon!” 
I S.iy* a whisky advertisement: “america is names ... Seattle, 
| ' liicago, Kansas City . . . Elm Street, North Main, Times Square 
... Wriglcy, Kellogg, Squibb, Ipana . . . Heinz, Calvert . . . 
I (Goodrich . . . Chevrolet. Names [the American has] always known 
. . names of things he's bought and used . . . believed in . . . 
I Yes, America is names. Good names. Familiar names that inspire 
confidence . . . For America is names . . . good names for good 
I things to have. . . .” This sort of advertising of advertising has 
liecome increasingly common. The assumption is being dinned into 
us that if a brand name even sounds familiar, the product it stands 
for must be good. (“The best in the land if you buy by brand.") 
A graver example of systematic public miseducation can hardly be 
I imagined. Jntensional orientation is elevated to a guiding principle 
I in the life of the consumer. 

I The writer is not opposed to advertising as such. Advertising is 
I '-rhaps the greatest of the verbal forces shaping our daily living 
I li.ibits and our culture. It profoundly influences our looks, our man- 

! tiers, our economic life, our health, our ideas of art, and even our 
nliics. It enlists many of the best paid writers of our time and the 
I majority of our artists and photographers. It takes up around 85 per 
»1 ot of the spec of mass circulation magazines, somewhat less 
I of the space of newspaprs, and sponsors something over 95 pr cent 
I of radio time, where it provides us with music, comedy, news com- 
I mentary, and its own strange version of drama. It looks as if it is 
I here to stay. 

I Furthermore, the basic functions prformed by advertising are 
nrccssary to commerce. The writer finds it difficult to imagine an 
I o onomic system under modern industrial methods of production 
that could opratc without advertising in one form or another. Nor 
lines the writer object to brand names as such. The advertising pro¬ 
fession rightly tells us that distinguished brand names stand for 
years of conscientious service and manufacture, with scrupulous 
intention to high standards. The best brand names therefore stand 
I"! very high degrees of probability that a product will be outstand- 
j inglv satisfactory. Brand names have the same kind of meaning that 
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any other words may have, that is, varying degrees of proba 
that the connotations of the name arc justified by the characterisi 
of the object named. The manufacturer who secs to it that a prodl_ 
“lives up to its name” performs a valuable social function, since 1 
one small sector of experience he helps to create a language with | 
high degree of truth-value: "You arc sure of a comfortable fit IT 
XYZ shirts.” 

What is objected to in advertising, then, is the promotion of pat he 
logical reactions to words and other symbols. Because advertising! 
both so powerful and so widespread, it influences not only o'® 
choice of products; it influences also our patterns of cvaluatii 
It can either increase or decrease the degree of sanity with \ 
people respond to words. Therefore, if a product is sold througj 
pushing people around with the affective connotations of word 
(“pin-point carbonation,” "activated chlorophyll,” "beware of gingi| 
vitis,” “it contains irium"), such techniques, whether used in belt; 
of good products at fair prices or not, deepen the already i 
intcnsional orientations widely prevalent in the public. The schizt] 
phrenic is the kind of person who attributes a greater reality t 
words, fantasies, daydreams, and “private worlds” than to tin 
actualities around him. Surely it is possible for advertising to |>ri 
form the functions necessary to commerce without going out of i| 
way to promote schizophrenic patterns of evaluation. 

The willingness to rely on words rather than on facts is a 
disorder of the evaluative process. If enough of our fellow-vc 
arc afflicted with this disorder, it is at least as serious a 
all of us as the widespread prevalence of smallpox. 


i gravl 


i threat t 


Applications 

I. Collect three or more samples of intensional orientation from eacM 
of the sources described in this chapter: (i) education; (a) maga/intl 
fiction; and (3) advertising. Note specifically your reasons for classifying 
each as an example of “intensional orientation.” 

II. Analyze the following selections, comparing and contrasting ( 
evaluative habits of these various writers insofar as they are r 
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n »in 1 1 short selections. Note especially automatic reactions, two-valued 
■ipmitcs, confusion of levels of abstraction, and intensional orientation. 
Billing out such an analysis is recommended as a means of clarifying 
ki)i own thinking. 

■ i, ‘ Socialism is thus for me not merely an economic doctrine which 
B|«un; it is a vital creed which I hold with all my head and heart. I 
kul for Indian independence because the nationalist in me cannot 
■It 1 Hi- alien domination; I work for it even more because for me it is 
Bt inevitable step to social and economic change. 1 should like the 
Wig i cm to become a socialist organization and to join hands with the 
ktri forces in the world who are working for the new civilization. 
■u( I realize that the majority in the Congress, as it is constituted today, 
■ay lint be prepared to go thus far. We are a nationalist organization, 

we think and work on the nationalist plane. . . . 

I “Much as I wish for the advancement of socialism in this country, 

■ have no desire to force the issue in the Congress and thereby create 
■iHiiiiUics in the way of our struggle for independence. I shall co- 
keratc gladly and with all the strength in me with all those who work 
In independence even though they do not agree with the socialist 
Llution. Rut I shall do so stating my position frankly and hoping in 
kiii '' of time to convert the Congress and the country to it, for only 
Hun • .in I see it achieving independence. It should surely be possible 
Bi all of us who believe in independence to join our ranks together 
ftvrn though we might differ on the social issue. . . . 

I “I low does socialism fit in with the present ideology of the Congress? 
I do not think it does. I believe in the rapid industrialization of the 
kiintry. . . . Yet I have co-operated wholeheartedly in the past with 
Hlr {hadi program, and I hope to do so in lire future because I believe 
Uut h.hadi and village industries have a definite place in our present 
■unumy. . . . But I look upon them more as temporary expedients of 
I transition stage rather than as solutions of our vital problems. That 
trunnion stage might be a long one, and in a country like India, village 
Industries might well play an important, though subsidiary, role even 
|ft>'r the development of industrialism. But, though I co-operate in the 
Milage-industries program, my ideological approach to it differs consid- 
fi 1 My from that of many others in the Congress who are opposed to 
Industrialization and socialism. . . . 

Tire Congress is an all-inclusive body and represents many interests. 
Inn essentially it is a political organization with various subsidiary and 
allied organizations, like the Spinners’ Association and the Village In- 
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dustries Association. ... It seems to me necessary that the < 
should encourage the formation of peasant unions as well as worn 
unions, and cooperate with such as already exist, so that the day to. 
struggle of the masses might be continued on the basis of their c«W 
demands and other grievances. This identification of the Congress 1 
the economic struggle of the masses will bring us nearer to them 
nearer to freedom than anything else.” 

—From the Presidential Address by Jawaharlal Nehru at the 4 
session of the Indian National Congress, Lucknow, April t 

2, ‘'I asked professors who teach the meaning of life to tell me ¥ 

is happiness. 

And I went to famous executives who boss the work of thot 
of men. 

They all shook their heads and gave me a smile as though I % 
trying to fool with them. 1 

And then one Sunday afternoon I wandered out along I 
Dcsplaines River 

And I saw a crowd of Hungarians under the trees with th( 
women and children and a keg of beer and an accordiflj 
—carl saw" 

3. "English-speaking peoples are all free-speaking peoples. 
Union would not be so much an English-speaking as a Frec-spc 
Union. English has long been the language of freedom, as of 1 
Indeed, English is a language in which freedom and friend hi 
same root. . . . 

These free-speaking peoples do not need to be convinced t 
community, small or large, can long continue in a state of anarch 
enjoy freedom, peace, and plenty unless it has dependable governm 
Nor need they be persuaded to choose democratic government and n 
dictatorship. . . . 

"Each of the great languages of mankind can be identified t_ 
some great field of human striving, in which the men who used it I 
the way for many others. Thus, Latin can be identified with law, Gr« 
with knowledge, Hebrew and Arabian with religion, Hindu < 
philosophy, Persian with poetry, Chinese with wisdom, Italian wf * 
Renaissance, Spanish with exploration, German with the Reformat) 
French with logic and reason, and Russian with economic collcctivl 
Similarly, the English language has become identified with fre4 
and union. . . . 
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B*\VV English-speaking, free-speaking peoples face today a foe more 
Mhl< » than the Romans. Shall we go the way of the Sparta that was 
B and the Athens that was proud? Or shall wc outdo ... the glory 
Blw.it Greece?” — clarence k. stoeit, Union Now with Britain 

"The [lointmg up of racial conflicts and injustices is important in 
Hhnly of both the position of the Negro and the state of American 
Hun . Hut the frictions are a healthy sign. They indicate a many- 
WM contact between the two races. The frictions are an evidence of 
■ fm t that the Negro and white man live in the same community and 
Hftrl over the same values. As long as the two races are striving and 
Hlgirring over the manifold issues of living in the same culture, then 
Hsr.uit that they are engaged in the painful process of accommodation 
Bftrh other and to the world. The real danger would be if the Negro 
Hlagr.l to live in a vacuum where there was no friction between him 
■hi Ins white neighbors; then there would be real danger of the dc- 
■opmg of a perpetual caste system. ... It is desirable that nothing 
Buhl remain static until the issues over which the friction arises have 
Bniw Ivrs ceased to trouble either the white or the blacks. To want 
■». when the contrasts are so great is to dream of an unreal world. 
B expect cither the white or the Negro community to show neither 
H|*r nor hate, neither fear nor violence, when their values arc chal- 
Br<.I and their aspirations are frustrated is to ask for the impossible. . . . 
Brn non | shows that the evils complained of arc alive, troublesome, 
Bi| iui|>clling. They force men to do something about tlicm. They will 
B many wrong things about them, but, by the same token, many right 
— frank tannbnbaum, “An American Dilemma” 
Political Science Quarterly, September 1944 
I v "The bureaucrats in Washington are attempting to destroy the 
nrity and efficiency of the family doctor. In the name of public health, 
Huy .nr attempting to introduce socialized medicine such as is now in 
Bee in Germany and Russia. . . . These New Deal bureaucrats and 
Hilllii ians have played politics with hunger, they have played politics 
Btili cotton, wool, sugar; they have played politics with cattle, sheep, 

1 m ; 1 hey have played politics with highways, cement, droughts, river 
punt, but under God, are we American citizens going to be alert enough, 
Hu I* •.nfficiendy informed, arc wc going to be patriotic enough, are we 
Iping 10 see to it that they do not play politics with morphine, cocaine, 
■iMnilictics, the birth of our little children, the physical ailments of 
in mothers and fathers, the intimate details of diseases which affect 
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our body and which are secrets that are held between us and our famil) 
physician? ... A government that can regiment your family docua 
can do what Germany has done; it can regiment your comtnunin 
Church. A government that can make a political jobholder out of you! 
family physician is the same sort of dictatorial regime that can makj 
a prisoner out of the minister of Christ.” 

—Newspaper editorial (around 1943-44] 

6 . "Ten prominent leaders of American labor j . . have publish*! 
the most crushing indictment of the New Deal yet produced . . . : Th< 
most tragic result of the seven years of experiment has been the dcstrua 
tion of confidence, by incessant tinkering with established forms an 
procedures.* 

“There is probably no word in the English language better qualified 
to describe the experimental activities of the New Deal than tinkering 

"According to the dictionary, a tinkerer is ‘a butcher, a bungler.* 1 

"The act of tinkering is called ‘an unskillful attempt to mend q 
improve.* 

"To tinker is 'to make futile attempts to mend, repair or improvd 
to potter fruidessly.’ 

“To tinker is to act ‘in a makeshift, botching manner.’ 

“Now for seven years, according to the appraisal of these ten labot 
leaders, the New Deal has been: 

" ‘Tinkering with the wages and hours of labor under the NRA. I 

“ ‘Tinkering with the cost of labor’s food under the AAA. 

“ "Tinkering with property rights. 

“ ‘Tinkering with the foundations of American government.’ . . . ] 

“In the light of this record, what else can be said of the New Deaj 
than that it has been a ‘botcher and a bungler’? 

"What is the New Deal record, except ‘An unskilled attempt to mem) 
or improve’? 

“What else has the New Deal done, except ‘to potter fruitlessly’ and 
to act ‘in a makeshift, botching manner’?” 

—Editorial, Chicago lierald-Amcrican (around 1940H 


16. Rats and Men 


The realization of the pathetic frailty of the knowledge or be¬ 
liefs on which our life depends thus leads not to despair but to 
open-eyed courage. But it also points to a most intimate connec¬ 
tion between scientific method and liberal civilization. Science 
it not, as is popularly conceived, a new set of dogmas taught by 
a newer and better set of priests called scientists. It is rather a 
method which is based on a critical attitude to all plausible and 
self-evident propositions. It seeks not to reject them, but to 
find out what evidence there is to support them rather than their 
possible alternatives. This open eye for possible alternatives, 
ewh to receive the same logical treatment before we can deter¬ 
mine which is the better grounded, is the essence of liberalism 
in art, morals, and politics. . . . Like science, liberalism insists 
on a critical examination of the content of all our beliefs, prin¬ 
ciples, or initial hypotheses and on subjecting them to a con¬ 
tinuous process of verification so that they will be progressively 
better founded in experience and reason. 

MORRIS R. COHEN 


I"Insoluble” Problems 

I Professor N. R. F. Maier of the University of Michigan has per- 
Unr int'il a scries of experiments in which “neurosis” is induced in 
Kuu. The rats are first trained to jump off the edge of a platform at 
Lie „f 1 wo doors. If the rat jumps to die right, the door holds fast, 
Li,I it bumps its nose and falls into a net; if it jumps to the left, 
K||ir door opens, and die rat finds a dish of food. When the rats are 
|i» r || trained to this reaction, the situation is changed. The food is 
(ini hind the other door, so that in order to get their reward they 
In *w have to jump to the right instead of to the left. (Other changes, 
(U. I, as marking the two doors in different ways, may also be in- 
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troduccd by the experimenter.) If the rat fails to figure out the nevJ 
system, so that each time it jumps it never knows whether it i 
going to get food or bump its nose, it finally gives up and refuse 
to jump at all. At this stage. Dr. Maier says, ‘‘Many rats prefer to 
starve rather than make a choice.” 

Next, the rats are forced to make a choice, being driven to it] 
by blasts of air or an electric shock. “Animals which are induce 
to respond in the insoluble problem situation," says Dr. Maiecjl 
"settle down to a specific reaction (such as jumping solely at the; 
left-hand door) which they continue to execute regardless of conse 
qucnces. . . . The response chosen under these conditions become! 
fixated. . . . Once the fixation appears, the animal is incapable ofl 
learning an adaptive response in this situation.” When a rcactiot 
to the left-hand door is thus fixated, the right-hand door may beM 
left open so that the food is plainly visible. Yet the rat, when pushcc* 
continues to jump to the left, becoming more panicky each tim 
When the experimenter persists in forcing the rat to make choices 
it may go into convulsions, racing around wildly, injuring its claw 
bumping into chairs and tables, then going into a state of violent! 
trembling, until it falls into a coma. In this passive state, it refuse 
to eat, refuses to take any interest in anything: it can be rolled up l 
into a ball or suspended in the air by its legs—the rat has ceased tol 
care what happens to it. It has had a “nervous breakdown.” r 

It is the “insolubility” of the rat’s problem that leads to its ne 
breakdown, and, as Dr. Maier cautiously intimates, it is the “in-| 
solubility” of human problems that leads many human beings tol 
have nervous breakdowns. Rats and men seem to go through pretty 
much the same stages. First, they are trained to make habitually a I 
given choice when confronted by a given problem; secondly, they! 
get a terrible shock when they find that the conditions have changt * 
and that the choice doesn’t produce the expected results; third 
whether through shock, anxiety, or frustration, they may fixate on I 
the original choice and continue to make that choice regardless of 1 
consequences; fourth, they sullenly refuse to act at all; fifth, when byl 
external compulsion they are forced to make a choice, they again; 

1 Norntan R. F. Maier, "Two Type* of Behavior Abnormality in the Rar,” Bulletinj 
of the Menninger Clinic, July 1943, pp. 141-47. 
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' make the one they were originally trained to make—and again get 
a bump on the nose; finally, even with the goal visible in front of 
I them, to be attained simply by making a different choice, they go 
Jtr.izy out of frustration. They tear around wildly; they sulk in 
corners and refuse to eat; bitter, cynical, disillusioned, they cease 
I to care what happens to them. 

Is this an exaggerated picture? It hardly seems so. The pattern 
tccurs throughout human life, from the small tragedies of the home 
|o die world-shaking tragedies among nations. In order to cure 
her husband’s faults, a wife may nag him. His faults get worse, so 
die nags him some more. Naturally his faults get worse still—and 
•lie nags him even more. Governed, like the rat, by a fixated re¬ 
action to the problem of her husband’s faults, she can meet it only 
in one way. The longer she continues, the worse it gets, until they 
are both nervous wrecks; their marriage is destroyed, and their 
lives arc shattered. 

Again, an industrialist, feeling that he has to increase the amount 
of production per worker, may order production increases per¬ 
emptorily without adequate consultation with union officials and 
shop stewards to secure their co-operation. When they react to his 
orders with objections and countersuggestions—some of the objec¬ 
tions will be genuine, of course, but some will arise from a simple 
determination not to be pushed around—he may, on the basis of 
intcnsional orientations about unions in general, decide to “get 
tough” to show them “who is boss.” The workers, on the basis of 
intcnsional orientations about employers in general, may decide 
that he is trying to “bust their union” and respond to toughness 
with equal toughness. The employer, angered by this, makes even 
more rigid demands for “efficiency.” The employees, equally 
angered, accuse him of trying to institute an unfair “speed-up and 
deliberately slow down. When a fellow-industrialist suggests to him 
that the problem might be solved by inviting the union to take 
part in a joint labor-management committee, he snorts, "Not with 
1 iiose birds, you can’tl” Every meeting between union and manage¬ 
ment becomes an increasingly acrimonious set-to, until both sides 
arc unable to speak to each other except through the mediation of 
expensive and belligerent attorneys. Result: the lowest production 
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and the highest labor costs in the corporation’s history, with “shatfl 
tered nerves” on both sides. 

Again, a nation may believe that the only way to secure pcac^| 
and dignity is through strong armaments. This makes ncighbori^f 
nations anxious, so that they increase their armaments too. TkciS 
is a war. The lesson of the war, the first nation declares when it 
all over, is that we were not strongly enough armed to preserv^B 
peace; we must double our armaments. This naturally makes tnfl 
neighboring nations twice as anxious, so that they double thcijfl 
armaments too. There is another war, bigger and bloodier. Wheifl 
this is over, the first nation declares: “We have learned our lcsson^| 
Never again shall we make the mistake of underestimating our ddi^| 
fense needs. This time we must be sure to be sufficiently armed tyfl 
preserve peace. This time we must triple our armaments. ...” ■ 

Of course these instances are purposely oversimplified, but aril 
not vicious circles of this kind responsible for the fact that we oftei^B 
are unable to get at or do anything about the conditions that lentil 
to such tragedies? The pattern is frequently recognizable; the qo.i|i| 
may be in sight, attainable only by a change in methods. NevcrthflM 
less, governed by fixated reactions, the rat “cannot" gel food, th<l 
wife “cannot” cure her husband's faults, labor and managemco^B 
“cannot" remain at peace, and wars “cannot” be prevented. 

How about our other apparently insoluble problems? Wiry does 11 
our nation want to manufacture and sell to the people within it«l 
borders at higher prices the things it could import more rhcapljH 
from elsewhere? Why, if it continues to send away more of itfll 
natural resources, more of the products of its soil’s fertility, moi^H 
of the products of its labor than it receives in exchange from otheffl 
nations, docs it consider that it has a “favorable” balance of trade jfl 
And why, when we arc all agreed that lower trade barriers lietwceqH 
nations are necessary to world peace, do we have the difficulties 
do in lowering any of the barriers? Why do people speak bitterlyH 
about the illiteracy and ignorance of Negroes and then use theirfl 
illiteracy and ignorance as grounds for opposing any measures for I 
ameliorating their condition? Why, above all, when every nation ll 
agreed that another world war would be unthinkably awful and} 
must be avoided at all costs, are the major powers breathlessly malel 
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[«»/• preparations for another war? The world is full of such para¬ 
lyse«. 


"tiltural Lag 

1 A basic reason for such “insoluble” problems in society is what 
||glu be called “institutional inertia." An “institution,” as the 
h'i.1 is used in sociology, is “an organized pattern of group bc- 
pvinr, well-established and accepted as a fundamental part of a 
■lime" ( American College Dictionary). Human beings arc so 
kMiiimitcd that they inevitably organize their energies and activi- 
feri into patterns of behavior more or less uniform throughout a 
Vi.il group. In other words, the existence of a social institution 
Urdus that large numbers of people have accepted such patterns: 
■oplc in a communist (or capitalist) society accept and perpetuate 
Inimniinist (or capitalist) habits of economic behavior; army men 
lupine and perpetuate an army way of thinking and acting; priests 
Iripiiic and perpetuate priestly habits of thought and behavior; 
Irtrr.iu professional ballplayers pass on their behavior patterns to 
||m rookies. 

I A peculiar fact about institutions is that, once people have be¬ 
ll .mr accustomed to them, they eventually get to feeling that their 
Hhiitutions represent the only right and proper way of doing tilings. 
1 hr institution of human slavery was, for example, claimed by its 
Mi'lrndcrs to be “divinely ordained," and attacks upon the institu¬ 
tion were regarded as attacks upon natural law, reason, and the will 
lil God. Those who had contrary institutions, on the other hand, 
fr^-doled their system of free labor as “divinely ordained,” and 
ll.ivrry as contrary to natural law, reason, and the will of God. In 
H similar way today, those who believe in corporate capitalist enter- 
pi." icgard their way of organizing the distribution of goods as 
iln only proper way; while communists adhere to their way with 
|li> vime passionate conviction. This loyalty to one’s own institu- 
Hi'", i' understandable: almost everyone in any culture feels that 
Inc institutions arc the very foundations of reasonable living. A 
1 Imllcngc to those institutions is almost inevitably felt to be a threat 
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to all orderly existence. (Ask a clergyman, “Is it necessary to hi 
churches in order to maintain religion and the moral order?” Ail 
a general, “Is it necessary to have an army in order to maintifl 
peace?” Ask a stock-broker, “Is the stock exchange necessary! 
Ask a teacher, “Arc schools necessary?” The first, unreBeCtfl 
answer will be ‘Tes,” and after reflection, in the vast majority 1 
eases, the answer will continue to be “Yes.” The fact that aln»f 
everyone tends to defend his institutions against challenge or attt 
is die basis of social stability.) 

Consequently, social institutions tend to change slowly—and, B 
importandy—they tend to continue to exist long after the ncces 
for their existence has disappeared, and sometimes even when thel 
continued existence becomes a nuisance and a danger. Such coif 
tinued existence of obsolete institutional habits and forms (like tf 
systems of county government in many states of the Union, £ 
graphically arranged to suit the needs of a horse-drawn rural p<i 
ulation) is called by sociologists “cultural lag.” In everyday jlafl 
guage, “cultural lag” is summed up in a peculiarly approj 
expression, “horsc-and-buggy” ways. 


The Fear of Change 

The pressing problems of our world are then problems of culturl 
lag—problems arising from trying to organize a jet-propelled, si 
sonic, electronic, and atomic world with horse-and-buggy i 
tions.’ The rate of technological advancement, for almost two hui 
dred years now, has been greater than the rate of the change 1 
our social insdtutions and their accompanying loyalties and ii* 
ogics; and the disparity between the two rates is increasing rath 
than decreasing. Consequently, in every contemporary culture whig 
has felt the impact of technology, people are questioning the a 
plicability of nineteenth-century (or earlier) institutions to twcntictl 
century facts; they are progressively more alarmed at the dangf 

* This u not to ny, of coune, that dl contemporary imbtutiom arc obsolete. Mm 
imtiturioru are both very old and very vatiifactory. Other* are changing r 
enough to keep up with changes in society. 
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hlini; from old-fashioned patriotism in a world that has become 
logically one; they wonder with increasing anxiety about 
P |u .nihility of attaining a sane world economic order with the 
Prtmu-nts of nineteenth-century capitalism (or of ninetcenth- 
■II ur, socialism). In Baltimore, Chungking, Cairo, Istanbul, 
p.., Peoria, or Mexico City, wherever technologies arc producing 
Bplgrti not adequately matched by changes in social institutions, 
■t* .itc }>copic under strain and tension. 

prime, of course, meet these strains and tensions in the only 
P*ll>l<: way they can be met: they strive to change or abandon 
■tmoded institutions and to bring into being new institutions or 
forms of old institutions. Changes in educational practice, 
I governmental organization, in the responsibilities of trades 
pons, in die structure of corporations, in the techniques of librar- 
phip. in the marketing of agricultural commodities, and so on, 

■ on ill the time because cxtensional people arc constandy striving 

■ pting institutions into closer relationship with reality. An espe- 
ptly successful example of institutional adaptation is the Federal 
pN.dt Insurance Corporation. Prior to 1934, bank failures resulted 
ft (In partial or total loss of the savings of depositors; panics, once 
pir.l, were almost impossible to control. Since die setting up 
ft M)IC, however, panics have disappeared; bank failure: have 
pn vi reduced that in 1949 it was reported that there had not 
■mi a failure among banks insured under FDIC for five years. 
■imI.iv almost all banks arc so insured, and there is more confidence 

■ our hanking system than at any previous time in the nation’s 
p*inr v. The solution of banking problems was found in the adapta- 
ftnil (if the institutions of insurance and the federal corporation 
p a new form of activity. The Tennessee Valley Authority is 
Main an example of the successful creation of a vast new institution 
■> mlvr problems left unsolved by older institutions. The ways in 
yuliirh die going patterns of behavior and the desires of farm 
|»(: a m/.ations, river engineers, consumers of electrical power, ship- 

I V", 1 lumbers of commerce, county and state governments, public 
.*• .I1I1 authorities, and all other institutions concerned were exten- 

..IIy examined and then skillfully taken account of and fitted 

Ini., hi over-all plan is vividly described by David Lilicnthal in 
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his book, TV A: Democracy on the March —an extraordinarily^ 
teresting description of the cxtcnsional approach to social pnj 
lemi and its possibilities when applied to a large-scale cntcradf 

Some people, however, seeing the need for changes, agitate 1 
cures which, on careful examination, appear to be no better th 
the ailment; still others agitate for changes that cannot possibly I 
brought about. However, in some of the most important areas 1 
human life—especially in our ideas about international rclati * 
and in the deeply related problem of an equitable world cconai 
order—areas in which our failure to find solutions threatens 1 
future of civilization itself—we are, all over the world, in a stfl 
of cultural lag. 

What causes this cultural lag? Obviously, in the case of 1 
groups, the cause is ignorance. Some people manifestly don’t km 
the score, so far as die realities of the modern world arc concern 
Their “maps” represent “territories” that have long since pa$j 
out of existence. In other cases, the lag is due to fixed econon 
or political interests. Many individuals enjoy power and prestjl 
within the framework of outmoded institutions—and with inst 
tional inertia to support them, it is not hard for them to believe t 
their familiar institutions are beautiful and wonderful things. 
deed, there is little doubt that the desire of the wealthy and powerft® 
to keep their wealth and power is a major reason for cultural L| 
in any society. Threatened with social change, they often act in s 
narrowly short-sighted and selfish ways that, like the Bourbons, t 
seem willing to destroy both the civilization they live in and then 
selves in grim, pigheaded attempts to hang on to their prerogattn 

But wealth and power are not in themselves guarantees cither I 
social irresponsibility or of stupidity, and the existence of a powerful 
wealthy class in a culture is not in itself a guarantee that there will 
be cultural lag. At least some of the rich and powerful have knoT 
how to yield gracefully to institutional adjustments—sometimes tltej 
have even helped to introduce them—and by so doing they hlM 
maintained their favored position and have saved both society if 
themselves from the disasters that attend complete social disruptij 
When this happens, cultural lag is kept small enough to Ik- mam 
ageable. 


Hut when the rich and powerful are shortsighted and irresponsi- 
l|>lr, they are able to hold back necessary institutional adjustments 
mmly if they have enough support among those who arc neither 
pith nor powerful. In accounting for cultural lag, then, we must 
Ekcount for the shortsightedness of the ordinary citizen who sup- 
■jmiii'. policies that are contrary to his own interests, in addition to 
Iknmnting for the shortsightedness of the powerful. In addition to 
uutitutional inertia (which is a tremendous force keeping people 
>«l»y doing things they should have stopped doing long ago), it 
t|i|tears that fear is another major force influencing both rulers and 
ruled in the direction of institutional rigidity. Perhaps the 
Ultimate strength of cultural lag comes from those persons in all 
Skulks of life whom change has made afraid. 

■The Revision of Group Habits 

Whether the cultural lag arises from inertia, from shortsighted 
■►llishness, from fear of change, or from a combination of these and 
■other reasons, it is clear that the solution of social problems is 
Basically a matter of adapting institutional habits to new conditions, 
j'llic housing shortage following World War II was predicted by 
ikiwrrnment authorities, by businessmen, and by ordinary citizens, 
t ame as no surprise to anyone. Yet adequate measures were not 
uken to prevent its occurrence, and four years after the dose of the 
■War, most communities had still not taken adequate measures. 
■The reason, of course, was not technological, but institutional. To 
I build houses, cspedally on any large scale, requires dealing with 
■Innumerable institutions: special municipal, state, and federal legis- 
■Uiion may be needed; delinquent taxes on vacant property have to 
I Ik- taken care of somehow and dear tide obtained; zoning laws, 
I Insurance regulations, building ordinances, sanitary laws, and so 
1 un, have to be observed; the co-operation of banks and real estate 
I firms has to be secured and agreements have to be made as to 
| (rrms of financing; contractors, suppliers, and labor unions all have 
ilinr going institutional habits governing who shall do what under 
what conditions; and the availability of everything needed in ma- 
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terials or services is governed by the condition o£ the market unfl 
the institutions of the profit economy and die price system. ~ 
step in the building of houses (and there are thousands of ste 
involves the intermeshing of dozens of institutions, cacli dema 
ing that everything be done in die institutionally prescribed mai 
Proposals on the part of progressive industrialists to mass-prodi 
houses cannot be taken advantage of, not because of technologic 
but because of institutional, obstacles. Each of the institutional a 
mauds, at the time they had originated in the earlier history of 1 
industry, had appeared reasonable and necessary. But the combii 
tion of all the demands in a period of acute shortage resulted in d 
almost complete throttling of production. (A similar housing sho 
age, originating from like causes, developed in the years follov * 
World War I.) 

Perhaps the most dramatic thing about human behavior is ho 
many problems which arc “insoluble” for insututional reasons a 
promptly solved the moment a war breaks out. War is an institj 
tion the demands of which, at least in modern culture, take prtij 
dcncc over almost all other demands. Before the war, it wouU| 
have been “impossible” to send the slum children of London fl 
the country for the sake of their health. But when the air raids 1 
London began, the evacuation of all the children took place over) 
week end. Institutionally-minded men, before the war, demo 
strated time and again that it was “impossible” for either Gerr 
or Japan to fight without an adequate gold supply. Neverlhe 
Germany and Japan did manage to put up quite a fight in spite 1 
the predictions of extremely reputable editorialists and news col 
mentators. At Sydenham, England, and at Biarritz, France, 
American government put together, almost overnight after the 
war closed, two great universities for GI’s in Europe. Tcxtb 
and equipment were flown over, luxurious quarters were provid 
for the thousands of students, and distinguished professors fro 
the leading universities of America were hired at handsome salan 
in order to provide, for a very short time, an educational Ut 
for war-wearied American soldiers. In peacetime, is there any 
ccivable way in which a similar university could be sot up, say, UBI 
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|M I, issippi, which, as the state that has the least per capita to spend 
|i»ti education, would be in greatest need of it? 

It the United States were to go to war again tomorrow, and if it 
IK., i, shown to be a war necessity that housing in all the principal 
be immediately increased by 25 per cent, it is probable that 
'll c houses would be built in less than a year—with much the same 
termination with which the United States during World War II 
Br’txlticcd, in spite of all the statements from captains of industry 
lh at it was “impossible,” the 50,000 planes a year which President 
Bl**mcvclt said were necessary. Also, during the war, a degree of 
In ternational co-operation among Allied nations that overturned 
HplQ kinds of going institutional habits—the exchange of military 
cuts, the co-ordination of chiefs of staff, the joint carrying out 
military and supply plans, the joint working out of diplomatic 
|> 7 iln ics—was immediately achieved, only to be given up again 
I* bi n the war was over. One of the lessons of the war has been 
B*Vit institutions, while powerful and long-lasting, arc often not 
liltupcrablc if the emergency is great enough. 

The problem, then, die world over, is to learn that the emergency 
* international affairs (as in so many other things) is great enough 
fc** require the modifying or abandoning of some of our institutions. 
Th ml the problem for us as citizens, once we understand the emer- 
■fSnt y, is how we can contrive ways of adjusting our ways of think- 
I'V. and acting so dial institutional adjustments may be made both 
■**«listically and rapidly, with a minimum of human suffering and 
It Ur maximum of general benefit. 


'I'he Extensional Approach 

J livery widely debated public issue—proposed changes in labor 
II* w., proposed changes in the methods of distribudng medical care, 
ft'inposals for unifying the armed services under a single command, 
Vh>|Ki$als to set up new ways of settling disputes between nations— 
I I*, then, a discussion of institutional adaptation. If we persist in 
I dim 1 ivsing our social problems in terms of “justice” versus “injus- 
• " " “natural law, reason, and die will of God" versus "the forces of 
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anarchy and chaos," reactions of fear and anger become gener 
both sides—and fear and anger paralyze the mind and mak 
tclligent decision impossible. The escape from this two-valued del 
lies in thinking about social problems as problems of institudB 
adaptation. Once we begin to do so, our questions with respeeM 
hotly debated social issues begin automatically to become more V 
tensional. We cease to ask whether a proposed insututional char 
is “right” or “wrong," “progressive” or “reacuonary.” We begin 
ask instead, “What will be the results? Who would benefit, and! 
how much? Who would be harmed, and to what degree? 
safeguards docs the proposal contain to prevent further hart 
Arc people actually ready for such a measure? What will be tj 
effect on prices, on the labor supply, on public health, or whate 
And who says so, on the basis of what kind of research and 1 
kind of expert knowledge?” From extensional answers to such I 
tensionally directed questions, decisions begin to flow. 

The decisions that flow from extensional information are ncilhi 
“left-wing” nor “right-wing.” In science, which is the most f 
tematically extensional of disciplines, there arc neither “leftists" | 
“rightists”; there are only degrees of competence. Who is the n 
competent scientist is determined not by debate but by compa 
the accuracy of the predictions made. Those who make the r 
accurate predictions arc universally conceded at once to be the l<d 
scientists. It is true that the accuracy of predictions on social i*t( 
leaves much to be desired compared with die accuracy of predicl 
obtainable in the physical sciences. But, in principle, increasing 
curacy of prediction about the results of social actions is not impc 
sible of attainment. When experts disagree on social issues, / 
present custom is to pour money into publicity campaigns to ballyH 
die opinions of those who testify on “our side.” If, in such coT 
we had the habit of pouring the same amount of money into sell 
dfic research (which would, if at all successful, bring experts itil 
more and more agreement) every difference of opinion could be I 
starting point for further advances in knowledge, instead of, as / 
present, the source of further confusion. 

Here, let us say, is a proposed municipal ordinance to perrn 
trucks to pass over Oak Street bridge. Backing the measure H 
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in k lines who will save much time and money if the measure 
nl. II our discussion of the proposal is reasonably extensional, 
blMUnxis about it will be of the following kind: “Will the 
| inmlure stand the additional Toad? What will be the effect 
l Ibw on Oak Street and streets approaching it? Is there 
nf an increase in street accidents? Will the beauty of the 
I adversely affected? What will be die effect on residences or 
mi and near Oak Street?” Such questions having been 
Til by persons of known ability in the making of accurate 
|tion« in their several fields of knowledge, every voter has 
rials with which to decide the question for himself accord- 
i> hi* own interests and values, whether he is concerned with 
of his children walking to school, with die beauty of the 
tvitli trucking profits, with the effect on the tax rate, or what- 
‘ id 1 voter’s decision, made against a background of responsi- 
fldr predictions, will have some kind of reasonable relation- 
his real desires. 

« lurther suppose, however, that the measure is advantageous 
tically no one in town except the truck lines. Then, if the 
k lines want the measure passed, they will have to try to prevent 
jiuiltlic from discussing die issue cxtcnsionally. The technique 
■llur in the discussion of legislation affecting railroads, insur- 
\ will time price controls, housing, medical care, and so on) is 
pdititcly to move the discussion to higher levels of abstraction 
1 talk about “unreasonable restraints on business,” the need 
JmM eeting “free enterprise” and “the American way” against 
bn unit liy "politicians,” “officeholders," and “petty bureau- 
'* By systematic confusion of levels of abstraction, the “free- 
of truck lines to operate over Oak Street bridge is made to 
.me with the freedom fought and bled for at Valley Forge. 
■ i'Ik tragedy is not only that many of us arc innocent enough to 
Hi|r. rived by this sort of talk; a deeper tragedy is that in many 
■Mtiiiiniiirs the newspapers provide us with no more extensional 
■ti'iial* for discussion. Partly because newspapers are large busi- 
' ibcmsclves and often feel a community of interest with other 
■Hr lumncsscs; partly because some of them have long ago given 
■h 1* pulling in favor of printing material prepared for diem by 
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syndicated columnists, press agents, public relations counsels, 1 
pressure groups; partly because sensational, two-valued uttcrai 
of extreme partisans make “livelier” stories than the factual ti 
mony of cxtcnsionally-minded experts; and partly because 1 
editors and publishers seem themselves to be even more suscep 
to the razzle-dazzle of high-level abstractions than the least cdut 
members of the general public, newspapers arc in some commtH 
tics almost worthless as sources of information on important pu| 
issues. 

With respect to such questions as the federal control of tiddi 
oil or the federal control of grazing rights in national forests, fl 
consequences of specific actions or regulations can be predict© 
though the task will be greater than that of predicting the n 
of a change in traffic regulations over a local bridge. In neither I 
oil nor the grazing rights controversy is the point at issue a r 
of "federal power" versus “states’ rights," as is so often dedal 
“Federal power” is an extremely abstract term; so is “states’ right 
By intensional orientation, “The greater the power of central^ 
government, the greater the threat to liberty. . . . Think of (icj 
many under Hitler . . . think of Russia. . . . Do you want a p 
state?” By intensional orientation, the fight for “states’ rights’^ 
the fight of brave little local Davids against a huge federal Golial 
But the extcnsional facts are that “federal power" or “states’ rigH 
may both be used either for or against the liberties of the individtjj 
Federal power can tyrannize, but it can also protect individuj 
against the tyrannies of states, or states against the tyrannies 1 
great national corporations or combines. States can also tyrannia 
or protect against tyranny. Most of the uproar about “federal pot 
and “states’ rights” has no meaning apart from specific propc 
to what powers (state or federal) arc to be exercised in what tvm 
for what purposes. 

The discussion, then, of all such questions must be extension 
If federal control of tidclands oil is abandoned, what will happcij 
How will the availability of oil for commercial or defense needs ||fl 
affected? What will be the effect on prices? Who will profit luufl 
to what degree? Who will be deprived and to what degree? If 
unlimited grazing of cattle on federal lands is permitted, who will [ 


1 jtt< lit and to what degree, and who will be harmed? What dangers 
Ijh there to soil conservation, to the water level, to flood control, to 
Itlir national food supply, to recreation areas, to game and wildlife 
Pun.igcmcnr, in the alternative proposals of the contending parties? 
Dm c extcnsional answers to such questions arc given and widely 
mtl'lnized, the need of people to line themselves up into “leftist” 
fed "rightist" camps disappears. People become free to decide 
I fetus according to their real, rather than their imagined, interests, 
pin (her those interests be broad or narrow, selfish or idealistic. 

B But under present circumstances, the tenor of discussion (and 
I {tin 1 cforc of public opinion) is such that the replacement of malad- 
lll*tments by new maladjustments and the continuation of old 
feal.idjustments under new names are about as near as we can get 
Ku institutional adaptation with respect to some of our most press¬ 
ing problems. 


the End of the Road 

When, as the result of protracted debate of a futile kind, years 
pass without the successful accomplishment of institutional adjust¬ 
ments, cultural lag grows progressively more serious. As social dis- 
!i(cations grow more serious, fear and confusion spread. As fear 
and confusion spread, societies, like individuals, grow increasingly 
ilitturbcd at their failure to solve their problems. Lacking the con- 
I fid.'nee or the knowledge to try new patterns of behavior and at 
I tin- "..imc time panicky with the knowledge that their traditional 
I methods no longer work, societies often appear to behave, to a 
IgMMtcr or less degree, like Dr. Maier’s rats, who, “induced to 
V Icq ><>nd in the insoluble problem situation, settle down to a specific 
I fraction which they continue to make regardless of circumstances. 
I . . The response under these conditions becomes fixated. . . . 

I ( line the fixation appears, the animal is incapable of learning an 
| ad iptivc response in this situation.” Thus do societies, as they have 

1.Men done in the past and continue to do today, fixate on one 

*•'Union to their most pressing problem: the only way to appease 
d" angry gods is to throw still more babies to the crocodiles; the 
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only way to combat disease is to detect and hunt down still t 
people guilty of witchcraft; the only way to prosperity is to im t 
still higher protective tariffs; the only way to insure peace is t 
have still greater armaments. 

Such arc the mental blockages that prevent us from meeting out 
“insoluble” problems widi the only approach which can ever help] 
us solve them: the cxtensional approach—for we cannot distribute 
goods, feed people, or establish cooperation with our neighbors byj 
intension^ definitions and high-level abstractions. That which is] 
done in the cxtensional world must be done by extcnsional meansJ 
no matter who does them. If we as citizens of a democracy area 
going to carry our share in the important decisions about the tilings 
that concern us so greatly, such as the problems of peace and a just! 
world economic order, we must prepare ourselves to do so by com* 
ing down out of the clouds of high-level abstractions and learning] 
to consider the problems of the world, whether at local, state, n; 
tional, or international levels, as extensionally as we now considt 
the problems of getting food, clothing, and shelter. 

If, however, we cling to our fixations and our intcnsional orienta 
tions, and the belligerent, two-valued sense of "I am right and you 
arc wrong” which diey produce, we have little before us but a fate! 
similar to that of Dr. Maicr’s rat. We shall remain pathologically] 
incapable of changing our ways of behavior, and there will be noth¬ 
ing for us to do but, like the rat, to try the same wrong solutions 
over and over again. After prolonged repetition of such futile con 
duct, would it be remarkable if we found ourselves finally in t 
condition of political “nervous breakdown”—sick of trying, and I 
willing to permit dictators to dangle us upside down by our tails? 1 


The Scientific Attitude 

The most striking characteristic of science has been its continui 
success in the solving of “insoluble" problems. It was once con* 
sidered “impossible” to devise means of traveling over twenty miles 
an hour, but now we have attained speeds of over six hundred' miles 
an hour. It was “impossible” for man to fly—people “proved” 
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again and again—but now we fly across oceans as a matter of every¬ 
day routine. The writer was told repeatedly during the course of his 
education that the release of atomic energy was merely a theoretical 
possibility—of course, they would never actually do it. The scientist 
may almost be called the professional accomplisher of the “impos¬ 
sible.” He docs this because, as a scientist, he is extensionally 
orientated. He may be, and often is, intcnsionally orientated toward 
what he calls “nonscientific” subjects; therefore, the physical scien¬ 
tist talking about social or political problems is often no more 
sensible than the rest of us. 

As we have seen, scientists have special ways of talking about 
the phenomena they deal with, special “maps” to describe the “ter¬ 
ritories" with which they arc concerned. On the basis of these maps, 
they make predictions; when things turn out as predicted, they 
regard their maps as “true.” If things do not turn out as predicted, 
however, they discard their maps and make new ones; that is, they 
act on new sets of hypotheses that suggest new courses of action. 
Again they check their map with the territory. If the new one does 
not check, they cheerfully discard it and make still more hypotheses, 
until they find some that wor\. These they regard as “true," but 
“irue" for the time being only. When, later on, they find new situa- 
lions in which they do not work, they arc again ready to discard 
them, to re-examine the extcnsional world, and to make still more 
new maps that again suggest new courses of action. 

When scientists work with a minimum of interference from 
pecuniary or political influences—when, that is, they arc free to 
|n>ui dieir knowledge with their co-workers all over the world and 
i>> check die accuracy of each other’s maps by observations inde¬ 
pendently made and freely exchanged—they make rapid progress. 
11 ighly multi-valued and extcnsional in dieir orientadoas, they arc 
troubled less than any other men by fixed dogmas and nonsense 
ipicstions. In a way that is paradoxical in terms of tradirional orien¬ 
tal ions but quite understandable in terms of the new, die conversa¬ 
tion and the writings of scientific people are full of admissions of 
. ..norance and declarations of parrial knowledge. The writer has 
- -tren been impressed by the frequency with which such expressions 

the following appear in die conversadon of the nuclear physicists 
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with whom he has been acquainted: “According to Szilard’s last! 
paper—although there may be still later findings not yet pubJ 
lishcd. . . “No one knows exactly what happens, but our guess! 
is that it’s something like this. . . "What 1 tell you is probablyjfl 
wrong, but it’s the only plausible theory we’ve been able to con*l 
struct. . . It has been said that knowledge is power, but cfiectivem 
knowledge is that which includes knowledge of the limitations opj 
one’s knowledge. 

The last tiling a scientist would do would be to cling to a maps 
because he inherited it from his grandfather or because it was used! 
by George Washington or Abraham Lincoln. By intcnsional oriental 
tion, “If it was good enough for Washington and Lincoln, it’s good! 
enough for me." By cxtcnsiouul orientation, toe don’t tyow until 
we have checked. 

The Left-Hand Door Again 

Notice the differences between the technological, scientific atti¬ 
tudes that we have toward some things and the intcnsional attitudes 
we have toward others. When we arc having a car repaired, we 
think in terms of mechanisms. We do not ask: “Is the remedy you 
suggest consistent with the principles of thermodynamics? What 
would Faraday or Newton have done under similar circumstances? 
Arc you sure that the remedy you suggest docs not represent a 
degenerative, defeatist tendency in the technological traditions of 
our nation? What would happen if we did this to every car? What 
has Aristotle to say on this?" These arc nonsense questions. We 
only ask, “What will be the results?” 

But a different thing happens when we arc trying to have society 
repaired. Few people have a sense of societies as mechanisms—as 
collections of going institutions. Accustomed to thinking of social 
problems in terms of simple moral indignation, we denounce the 
wickedness of labor unions (or of capitalists), we denounce the 
wickedness of those who clamor for Negro rights (or of those who 
persecute Negroes), we denounce Russia (or, if we arc Russians, 
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we denounce “American imperialism"). So doing, we miss entirely 
the basic requirement of “mapping" social problems, namely, the 
initial task of describing the established patterns of group behavior 
(,.c„ the institutions) that constitute a society and create us social 
problems. Indignant at the wickedness of those with whom we dis¬ 
agree, we do not ask of a proposed institutional change what the 
results will be. We arc usually more interested in “punishing the 
wicked” than in the practical results. And suggested social remedial 
arc almost always discussed in the light of questions to which 
verifiable answers cannot be given: "Arc your proposals consistent 
with sound economic policy? Do they accord with the principles of 
,ustice and reason? What would Alexander Hamilton, Thomas 
lefferson, or Abraham Lincoln have said? Would it be a step m 
die direction of communism or fascism? What would happen if 
everybody followed your scheme? Why don't you read Aristotle? 
And we spend so much time discussing nonsense questions that often 
we never get around to finding out exaedy what the results of pro¬ 
posed acdons would be. . , 

During the course of our weary struggles with such nonsense 
questions, someone or other is sure to come along with a campaign 
to tell us, “Let’s get back to normalcy. . . . Let’s stick to the good 

old-fashioned, tried-and-true principles-Let’s return to sound 

economics and sound finance-America must get back to this. 

. . . America must get back to that. . . .” Most of such appeals 
are, of course, merely invitations to take another jump at the left- 
hand door—in other words, invitations to continue drivinc our¬ 
selves crazy. In our confusion we accept those invitationsr-with the 
same old results. 


Applications 

1 Taking some community you know well, jot down some of its 
problems of cultural lag other than those mentioned in this chapter. 
What sort of questions would an extcnsionally orientated person be 
likely to ask if called upon to help in solving some one of these prob- 
lcms? What resource groups or persons would he be likely to consult. 
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II. Two friends of yours, both strongly opinionated but not at 
well informed, one vigorously in favor of and the other vigorously 
posed to “socialized medicine” (whatever cither of them might m 
by the term), are coming to your house tonight to spend the evening] 
in conversation. Prepare some remarks you can throw into the discus.: 
sion and some questions you might ask that might help make them 
sec the problems of the distribution of medical care as a problem OR 
institutional adjustment (of course, you will avoid using such fancy 
terms) and therefore help them keep the discussion at more extcnsionalj 
levels of discussion than they would otherwise employ. Warning: Do 
not start out by making them define “socialized medicine” (see pp. 
I7W73). 


S-?s= 


17 . Towards Order Within 
and Without 

But I say unto you. That every idle word that men shall spea%, 
they shall give account thereof in the day of judgment. For by 
thy words thou shalt be justified, and by thy tvords thou shalt 
be condemned. 

Matthew 12:36-37 

Rules for Extcnsional Orientation 

Just as a mechanic carries around a pair of pliers and a screw 
driver for use in an emergency—just as we all carry around in our 
heads tables of multiplication for daily use—so can we all carry with 
u% in our heads convenient rules for extcnsional orientation. These 
• tiles need not be complicated; a short, rough-and-ready set of 
formulas will do. Their principal function will be to prevent us 
from going round in circles of intcnsional thinking, to prevent auto¬ 
matic reactions, to prevent us from trying to answer unanswerable 
questions, to prevent us from repeating old mistakes endlessly. They 
will not magically show us what better solutions are possible, but 
they will start us looking for better courses of action than the old 
ones. The following rules, then, are a brief summary of the parts 
of the book that directly apply to problems of evaluation. These 
rules should be memorized. 

1 . A map is not the territory it stands for; words are not things. 

A map docs not represent all of a territory; words never say all 
about anything. 

Maps of maps, maps of maps of maps, and so on, can be made 
indefinitely, with or without relationship to a territory. (Chapters 
2 and 10.) 
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2 . The meanings of words arc not in the words; they arc in us. I 
(Chapters 2 and 11.) 

3 . Contexts determine meaning (Chapter 4): 

I like fish. (Cooked, edible fish.) 

He caught a fish. (Live fish.) 

You poor fish! (Not fish at all.) 

To fish for compliments. (To seek.) 

4 . Beware of the word “is,” which, when not simply used as an f 
auxiliary verb (“he is coming”), can crystallize misevaluations: 

The grass is green. (But what about the part our nervous syst 
plays? Chapters 10 and 11.) 

Mr. Miller is a Jew. (Beware of confusing levels of abstraction 
Chapters 11 and 12.) 

Business is business. (A directive. Chapter 7.) 

A thing is what it is. (Unless this is understood as a rule of lan- | 
guage, there is danger of ignoring alternative ways of classifying 
as well as of ignoring the fact that everything is in process of 1 
change. Chapters 10, 13, and 14.) 

5 . Don’t try to cross bridges that aren't built yet. Distinguish be -1 
tween directive and informative statements. (Chapter 7.) 

6 . Distinguish at least four senses of the word “true": 

Some mushrooms are poisonous. (If we call this “true," it means I 

that it is a report that can he and has been verified. Chapter 3.) j 

Sally is the sweetest girl in the world. (If we call this “true/’ it I 
means that we feel the same way towards Sally. Chapters 
and 8.) 

All men arc created cqtial. (If we call this “true,” it means that I 
this is a directive which we believe should be obeyed. Chapter 7.) I 

(x -f- y)* = x s + 2xy + y*. (If we call this “true," it means that I 
this statement is consistent ivith the system of statements pot- .1 
able to be made in the language called algebra. Chapter 14,) 

7 . When tempted to “fight fire with fire,” remember that the fire 
department usually uses water. (Chapter 14.) 
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UL The two-valued orientation is the starter, not the steering ap- 
tftratus. (Chapter 14.) 

Bt llevvare of definitions, which are words about words. Think with 
nuinplcs rather than definitions wherever possible. (Chapter 10.) 

bo Use index numbers and dates as reminders that no word ever 
B|Av exactly the same meaning twice. 

I (iiwi is not C 0 W 2 , cows is not cows, . . . 

I ’ rnithiw# is not Smithioso, Smithioso is not Smithmi, . . . 

■ If these rules arc too much to remember, the reader is asked to 
wv-morize at least this much: 

IS NOT COW2, COW2 IS NOT COWs, . . . 

I This is the simplest and most general of the rules for extensional 
Wru-ntntion. The word “cow” gives us the intcnsional meanings, 
■11Iurinative and affective; it calls up in our minds the features that 
jllii 1 "cow” has in common with other “cows.” The index number, 
Wnwcver, reminds us that this one is different; it reminds us that 
flow" does not tell us “all about” the event; it reminds us of the 
uk irjctcristics left out in the process of abstracting; it prevents us 
■n>m equating the word with the thing, that is, from confusing the 
wl 1 m taction “cow” with the extensional cow. 


Symptoms of Disorder 

I Not to observe, consciously or unconsciously, such principles of 
milerprctation is to think and react in primitive and infantile ways, 
rl here arc a number of ways in which we can detect unhealthy 
Actions in ourselves. One of the most obvious symptoms is sudden 
(lupl.iys of temper. When blood pressure rises, quarrels become 

♦ vuicd and feverish, and arguments end up in snarling and name- 
».tiling, there is a misevaluation somewhere in the background. 

Another obvious symptom is worry—when we keep going round 
I mid round in circles. “I love her. ... I love her. . . . Oh, if 1 

• •' 11 Id only forget that she is a waitressl . . . What will my friends 
l think if I marry a waitress? . . . But I love her. ... If only she 
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weren't a waitressl" But waitressi is not waitress. “Gosh, what j 
terrible governor we’ve got! • . . We thought he was a busint 
man, but he proves to be only a politician. . . . Now that I third 
of it, the last governor wasn't too bad. . . . Oh, but he was a f 
tician too, and how he played politics! . . . Can’t we ever get d 
governor who isn’t a politician?" But politician] is not politicuuT 
As soon as we break these circles and think about facts instead fl 
words, new light is thrown on our problems. 

Still another symptom of unhealthy reactions is a tendency to hfj 
oversensitive, easily hurt, and quick to resent insults. The infantili 
mind, equating words with things, regards unkind words as unkiilA 
acts. Attributing to harmless sets of noises a power of injuring 
such a person is “insulted" when those noises are uttered at liiutjj 
So<allcd “gentlemen" in semisavage and infantile societies used (i 
dignify reactions of this kind into “codes of honor.” By "honor,! 
they meant extreme readiness to pull out swords or pistols whci 
ever they imagined that they had been “insulted.” Naturally, tn 
killed each other off much faster than was necessary, illustra 
again a principle often implied in this book: the lower the boilinl 
point, the higher the mortality rate. 

It has already been pointed out that the tendency to talk too n 
and too readily is an unhealthy sign. We should also be wary d 
“thinking too much.” It is a mistake to believe that produ< ' 
thinkers necessarily “think harder” than people who never l 
anywhere. They only think more efficicndy. "Thinking too mucj 
often means that somewhere in the back of our minds there is| 
“certainty”—an "incontrovertible fact,” an “unalterable law," 
“eternal principle”—some statement which we believe “says a 11*1 
about something. Life, however, is constantly throwing into the fac 
of our “incontrovertible certainties” facts that do not fit our pi4 
conceptions: “Politicians” who aren't corrupt, “friends" who aren’A 
faithful, “benevolent societies” that aren’t benevolent, ' 
companies” that don't insure. Refusing to give up our sense c 
"certainty” and yet unable to deny the facts that do not fit, v 
forced to “think and think and % think.” And, as we have seen bofl 
fore, there are only two ways out of such dilemmas: first, to deny! 
the facts altogether, and secondly, to reverse the principle altogetf 
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L (hat we go from "All insurance companies arc safe” to "No in- 
■ii.mcc companies are safe." Hence such infantile reactions as, “I’ll 
meter trust another woman!" “Don’t ever say politics to me again!” 
il’in through with newspapers for good!” “Men are all alike, the 

Ir.!,!" 

( The mature mind, on the other hand, knows that words never 
Ly all about anything, and it is therefore adjusted to uncertainty. 
In driving a car, for example, we never know what is going to 
■u|i|ien next; no matter how often we have gone over the same 
Iim.I, we never find exactly the same traffic conditions. Nevertheless, 
p 1 ompetent driver travels over all kinds of roads and even at high 
Lrrds without cither fear or nervousness. As driver, he is adjusted 
Ip uncertainty —the unexpected blowout or the sudden hazard— 
nil he is not insecure. 

T Similarly, the intellectually mature person does not “know all 
J|x.ut” anything. And he is not insecure, because he knows that the 
P"!v kind of security life offers is the dynamic security that comes 
Epim within: the security derived from infinite flexibility of mind— 
Br>>m an infinite-valued orientation. 

I "Knowing all” about this, “knowing all" about that, we have 
■nly ourselves to blame when we find certain problems “insoluble.” 
RViili some working knowledge of how language acts, both in our- 
fclvrs and others, we save both time and effort; we prevent ourselves 
■imiii running around in verbal squirrel cages. With an cxtensional 
pnciitation, we arc adjusted to the inevitable uncertainties of all our 
Jrirnce and wisdom. And whatever other problems the world 
jilt 1 usts upon us, we at least escape those of our own making. 


hi ic Lost Children 

Then there are the unhappy people who don’t know “all about 
J ill. " or “all about that,” and wish they did. Being in a more or less 
1 1 humic state of anxiety about not knowing all the answers, they 
I mr always looking for "the answer" that will forever still their 
| anxieties. They drift from one church, political party, or “new 
■hought" movement to another; they may drift from one psychia- 
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trist to another if they arc educated, or from one fortuneteller fl 
another if they arc not. Occasionally such people happen uf 
fortunetellers, political leaders, or systems of thought that hit tfai 
just right. Thereupon they arc suddenly overwhelmed with relii 
and joy. Feeling that they have found the answer to all their pral 
lems, they become passionately devoted to spreading the news I 
everyone they know. 

A major source both of the excessive anxiety which such _ 
feel and of their excessive enthusiasm when they do find ti 
problems “solved” has been described by psychiatrists. An aduli 
an emotionally mature person—is independent, able to work out hi 
own answers to problems, and able to realize that there is no on< 
answer to everything. If, however, we have not been brought tfl 
to be independent—if, for example, we were deprived of love 
care at an age when we needed love and care, or if we had par 
who did too much for us through excessive and misdirected lot 
we grow up physically mature but, as psychiatrists say, emotional® 
immature. We continue to need, no matter what our age, a pare, 
symbol: some figure of comforting authority to whom we can tuj 
for “all the answers." Successively we will seek, if we arc so 
bled, one parent-symbol after another when we can no 1c 
depend on our own parents—sometimes a kindly teacher, s 
times an authoritative and impressive clergyman, sometime*'! 
fatherly employer, sometimes a political leader. 

From our point of view as students of human linguistic behav 
the verbal aspects of this search for a parent-symbol deserve at® 
lion. Those who, for one reason or another, arc unable to accep 
priest, teacher, or political leader as a parent-symbol, may find 
parent-symbol in a big, systematic collection of words —for exampf 
a huge and difficult-to-undcrstand philosophical work, a politic 
economic philosophy, a system of “new thought,” or the Hundfl 
Great Books. “Here, here,” they cry, “are all the answers in o| 
place!" Finding “all the answers” in such collections of words is i 
sophisticated, and in our culture, a respectable form of both erf 
tional immaturity and what we have earlier called naivete regard!® 
the symbolic process. It is emotional immaturity because it invofl 
the giving up of independent thought in favor of dependence on 1 
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Ll1.1I) parent-symbol. It is nevertheless respectable, because those 
|ii 1 1 i.mifcst their immaturity in this way acquire, in doing so, 

I impressively complicated and abstract vocabulary which they 
Jill hi on all possible occasions—and our culture respects the fluent 
k||.. r, csjxcially one who talks at high levels of abstraction. This 
“ rndcncc on verbal parent-symbols is also naive because it as- 
, what we have already seen to l>c an im|x>ssible assumption, 
Em. iv. lhat a verbal “map" can “say all” about the "territory” of 
Hbrnencc. 

i, not to say, of course, that an enthusiasm for a “great book,” 
.. . a hundred of them, is necessarily a symptom of imma- 
E„. However, there is a world of difference between the cn- 
uf the emotionally immature and that of the mature. An 
E111.11 ure person, discovering a new intellectual system or philos- 
Eiy that somehow meets his needs, tends to adopt it uncritically, to 
Kir." endlessly the verbal formulas with which he has been pro- 
|(|ril, .’nd to resent any imputation that anything more needs to be 
L , nr red. The mature reatlcr, on the other hand, pleased and ex- 
I, .is he may be by the “great book" lie has found, is eager to 
a. Arc these new and exciting principles or human insights as 
B1111.1I as they appear to be? Arc they true in many different 
or historical contexts* Do they need revision or refinement 
E* correction? How do the principles or altitudes apply in specific 
E* 1 and under different conditions? As he asks himself these and 
1 1 questions, he may find that his newly discovered system is 
, . as important as he originally thought it to be, but, along with 
Bin increased sense of power, he also gets a deep sense of how much 
pre there is to be learned. 

Indeed, the better and more widely useful a new philosophical or 
Lniific synthesis is, the greater will be the number of fresh prob- 
raised. The answers given to perplexing questions by Darwin 
E Ins Origin of Species did not stop biological inquiry; they gave 
Ei< •)• >gy the greatest spurt to fresh inquiry in modern times. The 
Ell 1\< IS given by Freud to psychological questions did not stop 
Ijm 1 Inilogy; they opened up whole new areas of investigation, 
books” arc those which open great new questions to which 
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there is hope of finding fruitful answers. Great books arc misreJ 
if their effect is to stop investigation. 1 

In other words, the wiser people become, whether in sci< 
religion, politics, or art, the less dogmatic do they become. Apj 
ently, the better we know the territory of human experience, 
more aware do we become of the limitations of the verbal maps 
can make of it. We have earlier (Chapter 11) called this awar< 
of the limitations of maps “consciousness of abstracting.” The 
ture person retains “consciousness of abstracting” even with 
spect to philosophies or systems of thought about which he fcrlfl 
the greatest enthusiasm. 


“Know Thyself” 


Another area in which “consciousness of abstracting” is necess 
is in what we say to ourselves about ourselves. We are all a g 
deal more complex dian Bessie the Cow, and even more than Bcssl 
we are constantly undergoing change. Furthermore, we all desen 
ourselves to ourselves in some kind of language (or other absti 
tions, like “mental pictures,” “idealizations," or “images”), 
descriptions of ourselves are more or less clearly formulated: “I 
the home-loving type," “I am beautiful,” “I am hopelessly unattti 
tivc,” “I believe in efficiency,” “I am kind-hearted,” “I’m not ihl 
kind of a girl,” “I am not a snob,” “I am a friend of the dowi 
trodden,” and so on. All such statements are more or less accurl 
“maps" of that “territory” which is ourselves. Some people mala 
better maps of themselves than others. If a person makes a reaso 
ably good map of himself, we say that he “knows himself"— th| 
he accurately assesses his strengths and his limitations, his cmotifl| 

1 The communist use of the writings of Mars and Lenin appears to 
be a misreading of books which were in their time important contributions It 
science. Tile communists have treated all devianons from Marx and Lenin (or 
least deviations from their interpretations of Marx and I-rnin) as attacks v 
"Truth," and seem thereby to have rendered the progress of social science in 
Soviet Union almost impossible. See Anatul Rapoport, "Dialectics! Materialism;! 
General Semantics," in ETC.: A Review of General Semantics, Winter 1948, j| 
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Li\m 1 s and his emotional needs. The psychologist Carl R. Rogers 
Kins to this “map” we make of ourselves as the “self-concept," 
E|„, h, according to his terminology, may be “realistic” or * un- 
Knlisiic." What we do, how we dress, what manners or mannerisms 
Br affect, what tasks we undertake and what tasks wc decline, what 
Bud <>f society wc seek, and so on, arc determined not so much by 
br actual powers and limitations as by what wc believe to be our 
bwrrs and limitations—i.e, our “self-concepts.” 

| All that has previously been said in this book about maps and 
Lftimics applies with special relevance to our “self-concepts.” A 
L. m not the territory: one’s self-concept is not one’s self. A map 
Lfrscnts not all of the territory: one’s self-concept omits an enor- 
Lns amount of one’s actual self—wc never know ourselves com- 
mtrly. Maps of maps of maps, and so on, can be made: one may 
Knntic oneself to oneself, and then make about oneself any number 

■ inferences and generalizations at higher levels of abstraction. 

B'l hr pitfalls of map-territory relationships therefore threaten the 
K.|„y of our evaluations of ourselves just as much as they 
Kr urn the adequacy of our evaluations of other people and of 
Krr11.il events. Indeed, as is suggested in the famous ,Socratic in- 
B|iuti<>n, “Know thyself,” it is more than probable that our wisdom 
E rv .dilating other people and external events rests largely upon our 
Blultim in evaluating ourselves. What kinds of “maps,’ then, do 
Bn nuke of ourselves? 

■ lonir people obviously have extremely unrealistic sclf-conccpts. 
fe ll, person who says, “I have the ability to act as general manager” 
■til .« ccpts such a job, and then turns out not to have the ability, 
Biotr.ly disappoints himself and others. If another person says, “I’m 
E| any good” and takes himself seriously when he says this, he may 
Bitip.iii- his talents, his opportunities, his entire life. The not un- 
■mhii oii sight of the middle-aged woman who dresses and acts like 
K 11 vhtcen-ycar-old is another instance of the kind of person who 
Ki . hi terms of an extremely unrealistic sclf-concept. 

I ’ , 1 It. Rogers, unpublished paper, *‘A Comprehensive Theory of Personality'’ 

alio Prescott Lecky, Seif-Consistency: A Theory of Personality, Island 
fi. , 1 .. and Gardner Murphy, Personality: A Biotodal Approach tn Origins and 
mw n,<r. Harper, 1947. 
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Furthermore, there arc those who do not seem to realize that tl 
self-concepts do not include all the relevant facts about ihcmse 
As psychiatrists have shown us time and again, we all had 
way of concealing from others and from ourselves our deeper read 
for doing things; instead, we offer, in justification of our acts, mu 
or less elaborate rationalizations. Let us suppose, for example, 
a critic has given as his reason for attacking a book its “shb( 
argument and bad prose style." Let us suppose, furthermore, till 
his deeper reasons arc entirely different, such as professional jcaloui 
his psychological need not to believe the book because of its d 
setting ideas, or a personal quarrel with the author ten years earlid 
If the reviewer believes that his self-concept "says all" about hill 
self, his picture of himself as “one who believes in rigorous loja 
and high standards of prose style" becomes to him a complete |l 
adequate account of why he dislikes the book. In other words, tT 
most common effect of not knowing that one’s self-concept i r 
not “say all” about one's self is the tendency on the part of num 
people to believe their own rationalizations. Some persons, indt 
believe their "self-concepts" so completely and sincerely—that] 
they surround themselves with such airtight rationalizatiot 
they become incapable of any genuine self-knowledge. 

Self-knowledge, of course, is often disturbing: statements of i 
kind “My real reason for not liking this book is that I’m jealouT 
the author,” “The reason I am not getting ahead is that I 
intelligent than my colleagues," and so on, are extremely diflicul 
face if we are emotionally insecure. Therefore, we often need I 
believe our rationalizations: “The book is shoddy in its argumei|| 
“The reason I am not getting ahead is that my colleagues are fl 
spiring against me.” If the need to believe in these inaccurate It 
is strong enough, we can shut our eyes to any amount of evidi 
that contradicts them. 

How do we prevent ourselves from getting into this emotiqi 
situation? Those who arc already in it can probably be helped only, 
by a professionally trained counselor or a psychiatrist. But for tl 
rest of tis, there remain the day-to-day problems of action and <j 
vision; the more realistic our scif-conccpts arc, the more likciihdj 
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| ilirrr is of fruitful action and sane decision. Can we do anything 
l|u achieve a greater realism about ourselves? 


Ij{cports and Judgments 

I There is at least one thing psychological counselors and many 
khty, hiatrists do which people who arc capable of some degree of sclf- 
■n tight can, to a greater or lesser degree, do for themselves. As we 
pM>c seen, we manufacture false self-concepts because truer statc- 
ljii<ms are unbearable. The reason they are unbearable is often that 
Wiry involve the uncritical acceptance from our environment (from 
that our friends and neighbors say, or what we think they are 
Laving) of other people’s judgments. Using the word “judgment" 
Rine as we have used it in Chapter 3, notice the difference between 
“I am a filling-station attendant” (which is a report) and “I am 
L/i/y a filling-station attendant” (which involves a judgment, imply¬ 
ing that I ought to be something different and that it is disgraceful 
||Im' I am what I am). 

I One of the most important aspects of a psychiatrist's or counselor’s 
i |uistance is the fact that he does not pass any judgments on us. 
Win n we admit to him that we are “only” a filling-station attendant, 
tir 1 hat, back in April 1943, we cracked up under the stress of battle, 
the psychiatrist or counselor helps us by indicating, by word or 
In manner, that, while he understands our feelings of shame or 
guilt, he docs not in any way condemn us for being what we are 
in for having done what we have done. In other words, he helps us 
• lunge the judgment. “I am only a filling-station attendant and 
therefore l am not much good!’ back into the report, “I am a filling- 
•I.ition attendant.” The judgment, “I cracked up in batde and I am 
a . award!' is changed into, “I cracked up in battle.” As a result of 
tin psychiatrist’s or counselor’s acceptance of us, we arc better able 
I In accept ourselves. 

The fact that we permit other people’s judgments (and what we 
I. lieve to be their judgments) to influence us unduly is one of the 
■ mumonest reasons for feelings of inferiority and guilt and inse- 
. miry. If a man says to himself, “I am a Negro,” and simultaneously 
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accepts the judgment of certain white people on Negroes, it is 
hard to be a Negro, and he may spend the rest of his life being 
jumpy and defensive and miserable. If a man makes fifty dollars a 
week and accepts the real or imagined judgment of others that if I 
he were any good he would be making a hundred, it is difficult to j 
face the fact of making fifty. The training suggested in Chapter 3 of I 
writing reports from which judgments are excluded may be applied I 
to wriung about ourselves. Such self-descriptions are an especially I 
helpful technique in arriving at more realistic self-concepts. 

We should, in performing this exercise, put down facts about I 
ourselves^-cspecially the facts about which we feel some shame or I 
embarrassment—and then ask with respect to each fact^such ques* I 
uons as these: “Is it necessary to pass judgment at all on this fact? 1 * V 
“Who passes judgment on this feet, anyway, and should I also do 
so?” “Are no other judgments possible?” “What does an unfavor*| 
able judgment on one of my acdons in the past prove about what I 
I am today?" Reports of the following kind may lead to such re- I 
evaluations as are indicated in the parentheses: 

I am a filling-stadon attendant. (Some people think it is someht 
“inferior” to be a filling-stadon attendant. Do / have to think so too?) I 

I am a Jew. (Is this good or bad? Or isn’t this a silly question? Who I 
says it’s bad to be a Jew?) 

I cracked up on the battlefield. (Who says I shouldn’t have cracked I 
up? Were they there? Did they have to go through what I did? 1 was J 
psychologically wounded in battle; others were physically wounded. Why I 
don’t they give Purple Hearts to psychiatric casualties?) 

I am a housewife. (Well?) 

Naturally, if one’s rationalizauons arc deeply rooted, this t 
nique is difficult to practice. For example: 

My real reason for disliking this book is professional jealousy. (Oh, I 
nol The author’s arguments are shoddy and his style is awful!) 

But as we grow increasingly extensional ahout our own feelings I 
—as we grow in our ability to accept»ourselves, so that we are able f 
to confront without judgments of good or bad such reports as, ‘1 j 
am below average in height,” “I am not aihlcdc," “I am the child | 
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of divorced parents,” “My sister gets better grades than I do,” “I 
never went to college,” and so on—we progressively have less and 
less need to deceive ourselves. In self-knowledge as in science, the 
conquest Of little areas leads progressively to the conquest of larger 
and more difficult areas. As our self-concepts grow more realistic, 
our actions and decisions become progressively wiser, since they are 
lused on a more accurate “mapping” of that complex territory of 
otir own personalities. 


Institutionalized Attitudes 

Another way in which we can increase our extensional awareness 
of ourselves is by distinguishing between attitudes institutionally 
in rived at and attitudes extensionally arrived at. As we have seen 
in Chapter 16, we arc all members of institutions, and as members 
of institutions we incorporate into ourselves certain institutionally 
demanded attitudes. If we are Democrats, we arc expected to sup¬ 
port all Democratic candidates. If we belong to an employers’ asso- 
ciation, our fellow-members may expect us to be hostile to all labor 
unions. If we arc Montagues, we are expected to be hostile to the 
('.ipulets. 

A source of widespread misevaluation implicit in such institu¬ 
tionalized attitudes is that each of them involves a generalization at 
u high level of abstraction, while actual Democratic candidates, 
labor unions, and Capulets exist at the level of extensional fact. 
M.iny persons are, through emotional insecurity as well as through 
lack of an extensional orientation, unable to depart from institution¬ 
ally expected attitudes. Seeking security by adopting the “official” 
point of view prevalent in the institutions of which they are racm- 
iicrs, they become excessively conventional and excessively given to 
commonplace ideas and emotions. They feel what they are ex¬ 
acted to feel by their political party, their church, their social 
f'loup, or dieir family; they think what they arc expected to think. 
They find it both easier and safer not to examine too extensionally 
any specific Democratic candidate, any specific labor union, any 
1 pccific Capulct, because extensional examination of any one of 
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these might lead to an evaluation different from the institution; 
accepted point of view. 

But to have nothing but institutionalized attitudes is eventual 
to have no personality of one’s own, and therefore to have nothin] 
original or creative to contribute to the institutions of which one it I 
a member. Furthermore, there is die danger to one’s personal ad*l 
justment implicit in continually living by high level generalization 
and repressing (or avoiding) extensions! evaluations. 

The rule already suggested for the avoidance of excessively I 
tensional attitudes is helpful for the avoidance of excessively co 
venliona], institutionalized attitudes, because intensional attitude 
are often the result of the uncritical acceptance of institutioi 
dogmas. With the application of the cowi is not cowa^rule, we I 
begin to loot ^ in order to find out if Democrat! differs in 3ny im¬ 
portant respects from Democrats, if labor union t differs froflji 
labor unions, if Capulcti differs from Capulcta. As the result of 
such extensional examination we may find that the original insti-1 
tutional attitudes were the correct ones after all; or we may find 1 
it necessary, as Romeo and Juliet did, to depart from them. But! 
whatever conclusions we may arrive at, the important thing is that f 
they will be our own—the result of our oum extensional examinadt 
of the events or objects to be evaluated. 

People who are not accustomed to distinguishing between atu-1 
tudes institutionally arrived at and those extensionally arrived at I 
are capable of real self-deception. In a real sense, they don’t knotj 
which of their opinions arc simply a parrot-like repetition of insti 
tutional opinions, and which are the result of their own experienc 
and their own thinking. Lacking that sdf-insight, they arc unabltl 
to arrive at realisdc self-concepts; they are unable to map accurately 
the territory of dieir own personalities. 
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A few words, finally, need to be said on the subject of reading as 
an aid to extensional orientation. Studying books too often has the I 
effect of producing excessive intensional orientation; this is espe- 1 
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■tully true in literary study, for example, when the study of words 
I • novels, plays, poems, essays—becomes an end in itself. When 
I tin- study of literature is undertaken, however, not as an end in 
I Jnclf, but as a guide to life, its effect is extensional in the best sense. 
I Literature works by intensional means; that is, by the manipula- 
■tmn of the informative and affective connotations of words. By 
■these means, it not only calls our attention to facts not previously 

■ noticed, but it also is capable of arousing feelings not previously 

■ r«|K.-ricnced. These new feelings in turn call our attention to still 

■ more facts not previously noticed. Both the new feelings and the 

■ new facts, therefore, upset our intensional orientations, so that our 
■blindness is little by little removed. 

I The extensionally orientated person, as has been repeatedly said, is 
I governed not by words only, but by the facts to which the words 
■h ,ve guided him. But supposing there were no words to guide us? 
■Should we be able to guide ourselves to those facts? The answer is, 
I in ihe vast majority of cases, no. To begin with, our nervous sys- 

■ inns are extremely imperfect, and we sec things only in terms of 

I ™ our training and interests. If our interests arc limited, we sec ex¬ 
tremely little; a man looking for cigarette butts in the street sees 
lit lie else of the world passing by. Furthermore, as everyone knows, 
when we travel, meet interesting people, or have adventures before 
wr arc old enough to appreciate such experiences, we often feel that 
I we might just as well not have had them. Experience itself is an 
■ extremely imperfect teacher. Experience does not tell us what it 
■ U we arc experiencing. Things simply happen. And if we do not 
■ know what to loo{ for in our experience, they often have no sig- 
I nificance to us whatever. 

I Many people put a great deal of stock in experience as such; they 
I tend automatically to respect the person who has “done things.” 
■ “I don't want to sit around reading books,” they say; “I want to 
■ get out and do thingsl I want to travel! I want to have experiences!” 
I But often the experiences they go out and get do them no good 
I whatever. They go to London, and all they remember is their hotel 
I and the American Express Company office; they go to China, and 
their total impression is that “there were a lot of Chinamen there”; 
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they may have served in the South Pacific and remember only their 
dissatisfaction with their K-rations. The result often is that people 
who have never had these experiences, people who have never been 
to those places, know more about them than people who have. We 
all tend to go around the world with our eyes shut unless someone 
opens them for us. 

This, then, is the tremendous function that language, in both it*;: 
scientific and its affective uses, performs. In the light of abstract 
scientific generalizations, “trivial" facts lose their triviality. When 
we have studied, for example, surface tension, the alighting of a 
dragonfly on a pool of water is a subject for thought and explana¬ 
tion. In the light of reading The Grapes of Wrath, a trip through 
California is a doubly meaningful experience. £nd we turn and 
look at migrant families in all other parts of the country as well, 
because Steinbeck has created in us new ways of feeling about a; 
subject that we may formerly have ignored. In the light of the 
subtleties of feeling aroused in us by the literature and poetry of 
the past, every human experience is filled with rich significances 
and relationships. 

The communications we receive from others, insofar as they do 
not simply retrace our old patterns of feeling and tell us things we 
already know, increase the efficiency of our nervous systems. Poets, I 
as well as scientists, have aptly been called “the window washers of 
the mind"; without their communications to widen our interests 
and increase the sensitivity of our perceptions, we could very well 
remain as blind as puppies. 

Language, as has been repeatedly emphasized in these pages, is| 
social.* Reading or listening, writing or talking, we arc constantly 
involved in the processes of social interaction made possible by 
language. Sometimes, as we have seen, the result of that social 


* Although the principles which have been explained throughout this book have 
as their purpose the establishment of agreement and the avoidance of conflict, some 
people may be tempted to use them as weapons with which to stir up argument*, 
as dubs with whidi to beat people over the head: "The trouble with you, Joe, is 
that you've got a bad case of two-valued orientation,” “For Cod's sake, Mabel, stop 
being so intcnsional!” Those who use the formulations of this book in this 
may be said to have understood it but dimly. 
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interaction is the sharing of knowledge, the enrichment of sym¬ 
pathies and insight, and the establishing of human co-operation. 
But at other times, the social interaction does not come out so well: 
every exchange of remarks, as between two drunks at a bar or be¬ 
tween two hostile delegates at the United Nations Security Council, 
leads progressively to the conviction on the part of each that it is 
impossible to co-opcrate with the other. 

We come back, then, to the judgments explicitly announced at 
the beginning of this book—the ethical judgments on which the 
argument has been based throughout—that widespread intraspecific 
(o-operadon through the use of language is the fundamental mech¬ 
anism of human survival, and that, when the use of language re¬ 
sults, as it so often does, in the creation or aggravation of disagree¬ 
ments and conflicts, there is something wrong with the speaker, 
the listener, or both. Sometimes, as we have seen, this “something 
wrong" is the result of ignorance of the territory which-leads to 
the making of inaccurate maps; sometimes it is the result, through 
faulty evaluative habits, of refusing to look at the territory but 
insisdng on talking anyway; sometimes it is the result of imperfec¬ 
tions in language itself which neither speaker nor listener have 
taken the trouble to examine; often it has been the result, through¬ 
out the history of the human race, of using language not as an in- 
strument of social cohesion, but as a weapon. The purpose of this 
l>ook has been to lay before the reader some of the ways in which, 
whether as speakers or listeners, wc may use or be used by the 
mechanisms of linguistic communication. What the reader may wish 
to do with these mechanisms is up to him. 
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Conversation, social, 7, 71, 174, 136 
battleground, 237-39 
purposeless, 74-75 
unoriginal, value of, 73 


Cooperation, cultural and intellec¬ 
tual, 13-18, 104, 106, 136 
international, 281 
intraspecific, 22 
withdrawal of, 18 
See alto Pooling of knowledge 
Co-operative Builder, The, cited, 113 
Coordination of effort, 18 
Country Squire in the White House, 
by John T. Flynn, cited, 242-43 
Cow, Bessie, 165-69 
Cow,, etc., 213-17 
Criminal, “John Doe,” 191-92 
Cross-examination, 43-44 
“Cult of the Proper Word, The,” by 
Margaret Schlauch, 244-45 
Cultural lag, 275-79 
Culture, prc-moncLiry, 196 
Culture of Cities, The, by Lewis 
Mumford, died, 138 
Cummings, £. E-, dted, 122 

Daily use of words, 20 
Dante, 147 

Darwin, Charles, Origin of Species, 
297 

Daydreaming, 261 
Debate, non-sense, 60 
pitfalls of, 236 
useless, over meanings, 5960 
Deception, self, 302, 304 
Declaration of Independence, dted, 
113 

Defeating one’s own ends, 231 
Definitions, 171-75, 253 
abstract, of words, 58 
dictionary, care in using, 65 
in mathematics, 241 
of language, 27 
Degrees of judgment, 232 
Delaying of reactions, 193 
Deluge of words, 26a 
Delusional words, 102-93 


INDEX 
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Democracy, 57,173-74 
multi-valued orientation in, 233 
Denotation, 58-60 
and connotation, 253-54 
definition of, 58 

Dependence on one's experience 
alone, 15 

Description, self, 302 
Desire for impartiality, 49 
Desires, comparison of, 233 
Development of language, 70 
“Dialectical Materialism and General 
Semantics,” by Anatol Rapoport, 
298, note 
Dialects, 89 
Dichotomy, 235 
Dictionaries and grammars, 54 
as “authorities," 56 
care in using, 64 
lexicographer, definition of, 55 
limitations of, 54, 56, 58 
making of, 54-56 
Differences, and similarities, 253 
in feelings, 131 
in meanings of words, 60-62 
sense of, 131 
Differentiation, 304 
Difficulties, 19 

Directive use of language, 101, 111, 

»74 

coercion by, 106 
implied promises, T03 
with collective sanction, io6-to 
Directives, and connotations, 2t4 
and disillusionment, til 
sodal, 109 
Disagreement, 7 
Disappointments, 104 
Disapproval and approval, expres¬ 
sions of, 45 

Discontent, socialization of, 147 
Disillusionment, 256 
and directives, 111 
Disorder, systems of, 293 


Disputes, 236 

Distinctions. See Orientation 
Distribution of knowledge by print¬ 
ing, t6 

Distrust, widespread, 197 
Diversion of attention from real 
issues, 232 

“Doe, John,” criminal, 191-92 
Donne, John, 145, 150 
Dostoevski, Feodor, 150 
Double task of language, 82 
Drama, symbolization in, 28 
Dream books, 33 
“Drifters," 295 

ETC.: A Review of General Se¬ 
mantics, by Charles L Glicksberg, 
36 

Ecological balance, 13 
Economic order, 277 
Economic things and symbols, 196 
Editorialists and orators, 45 
Education, 15 

directive and informative; 259 

early restriction of, 248 

miscducation, 265 

sex, 87, 258 

tasks of, 257 

universal, 251 

Education of T. C. Mitt, by Lillian 
and Hugh Licber, 18-22 
Effective use of language, tot 
Effects, by sound, 119 
of use of words, on human life, 20 
Effort, co-ordination of, 18 
Einstein, Albert, on laws of mathe- 
matics, 241 

Eliot, T. S., cited, 117 
Elmer Gantry, by Sinclair Lcwi$ 
cited, 255 

Emotion, expression of, 235 
“Emotion,” 82, note 
Emotional appeals, 104 
End of the road, 285-86 
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INDEX 


Endings, "happy," 134 
Endymion, by John Keats, cited, 55 
Enterprise, free, 205 
Enthusiasm of the mature and of 
the immature, 297 
Environment, semantic, 22, 31 
Equality, social, 205 
"Equalization" in controversy, 236 
"Equipment for living," 146, 149 
"Escape," literary, 146, 360-61 
Essentiality of co-operation, 18 
Ethics, 176* 
business, 201 

Euphemisms. See Circumlocution 
Evaluation of words and tilings, 39-31 
Evaluation, self, 298-301 
Evaluative process, misuse of, a66 
Events, continuum of, 31-32 
extensions!, 170 
future, and words, 100 
memorable, 109 
nonlinguistic, 44 
reports of, 31-32 
Everyday uses of language, 93 
"Evil.” See "Bad” and "good” 
Evolution, linguistic, 69 
Exchange of information, 135 
Exchange of words, 7 
Experience, actual and symbolic, 133 
and report, 33 
benefiting by, 17 
data of, 152 
direct and indirect, 32 
integrating, 154 
learning from, 213, 305 
of others, learning from, 15 
overgencralization of, 238 
symbolic (vicarious), 132, 135, 144 
Expression of feelings, 235 
Extcnsional and intensional meaning, 
58-60, 6a 

Extcmional and verbal words, 32 
Extremes in thinking, 295 


"Fact” and opinion, 43 
Facts, affectiveness of, 126 
and judgments, 47, 88 
and words, 253, 305 
observable, and judgments, 48 
Fair-mindedness, 233 
Fallacy, "one word one meaning,"! 
6062 

Fantasy-living, 149 
Farcu/ell to Arms. A. by ' 
Hemingway, cited, 129-30 
Farewells and greetings, 71 
Fear and anger, 282 
Fear of change, 276-79 
Federal and states’ rights, 284 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpc 
tion.277 

Feelings, and reactions, 196 
differences in, 131 
expression of, 46, 235 
in words, aura of, 83, 84 
individual, expression in literature, 

130 

shades of, 126 
Fiction, magazine, 260 
Fight for survival. See Survival of 
the fittest 

Fighting. See Combat 
Figures of speech. See Metaphor, and 
simile 

“Fine” writing, 118 
Fittest, survival of. See Survival of ] 
the fittest 

Fixation and adaptation, 285 
Flood of words, 262 
Flynn, John T, Country Squire i 
the White House, cited, 242-43 I 
Fools and wise men, 236 
"Forbidden” words, 189 
Foreign languages, use of, 27-28 
Formulas verbal, dependence on, 297 V J 
Forty Years on Main Street, by Wil- I 
liam Allen White, cited, 243-44 1 
Foundations of society, 105 


IN; 

I Frank, Glenn, case of, 252 
"Frankness," 91 

II rccdom of communication, 248-51 
frontier in American History, The, 

by Frederick Jackson Turner, 174 
Illustration, animal and human, 144, 
178, 271.73 
I unctions of language, 10, 69, 305-06 
of prcsymbolic language, 77 
' iturc, the, control by words, 100-01, 
103, 105 

Garden Parly, The, by Katherine 
Mansfield, cited, 140-41 
rneral and specific terms, t68, 178 
[Generalizations, 153 
[(.cometry, 239 
[Germany, 224-26 
[Gestures, use of, X02, 108, 136 
vocal equivalents of, 70 
Hilbert, W. S., died, 115 
[ Uicksberg, Charles I-, ETC.: A 
Review of General Semantics, 
dted, 36 

“Golden Rule" of Jesus, 176 
| Good” and "bad." See "Bad" 
-ivemment censorship of use of 
words, 20 

I 1 -rammar, teaching of, 258 
I Grammars. See Dictionaries 
I 1 rnpes of Wrath, The, by John 
Steinbeck, 306 

I Greetings and farewells, 71 
| i-rcgariousncss (herd instinct), 14 

< -roups, discussions involving, 88 

habits, revision of, 279-81 
"race" and "nationality," an 
speeches in, 75 

< iuesscs, 42 

Guilt, feeling of, 301-02 

I Habits, group, revision of, 279-81 
linguistic, 7, 22 
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Handbook of Freshwater Fishing, by 
Lee Wulff, dted, 113 
Happenings. See Events 
"Happy” endings, 134 
Hayakawa, S. 1., Language, Thought, 
and Action, dted, 115 
Hemingway, Ernest, A Farewell to 
Arms, cited, 129-30 
Henley, William Ernest, died, 145 
Herd instinct (gregariowncss), 14 
Heritage of knowledge and experi¬ 
ence, 15, 17, 33 
Hershberger, Ruth, dted, 248 
History, and literature, study of, 125 
teaching of, 259 
Hitler, Adolf, 225 

Hitler, Adolf, and His Associates, 
Lunacy Becomes Us, dted, 227, 
note 

Holmes, Doctor Oliver Wendell, 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, 
cited, 236 

Holmes, Justice Oliver Wendell, cited, 
208 

Homer, Odyssey, dted, 12 
"Honor," 294 

Houseman, John, ‘The Men from 
Mars," 29 

Housing problem, 27980 
Housman, A. E., cited, 137, 15061 
How Natives Think, hy Lcvy-Bruhl, 
dted, 189 

Hu!me, T. E., cited, t86 
"Human nature," 19, at 
Human relations, 7 
Humor, irony, and pathos, 125 
Humphries, Rolfc, died, 97 
Huse, H. R., The Illiteracy of the 
Literate, cited, 54 
Huxley, Aldous, tiled, 228 
Brave New World, 12 
Words and Their Meanings, dted, 
164 

Hyperbole, 120 
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Hypertensions. See Tensions 
Hypnotism, verbal, 118 
Hypotheses, working, 287 

Ideals, 360 
Ideas. See Judgment 
Identification of oneself witli a per¬ 
son in a story, 133 
Ignorance, 256, 278 
Illiteracy of the Literate, The, by H. 

R. Huse, cited, 54 
Ills of life. See Difficulties 
"Imagination, auditory," 117 
Immaturity. See Mind 
Impartiality in thinking, aar 
desire (or, 49 

Impartiality in writing reports, 47-53 
Implications of words, 21 
Importance of words, 21 
Inanimate and animate objects, 121 
Incongruity, 126 
Inconsistencies in action, 204-06 
Indecision, J53 
Index numbers, use of, 214 
Indians (Asiatic) in South Africa, 
prejudice against, 204, note 
Inertia, institutional, 275-76, 278 
Infantilism and adulthood, 193 
Inferences, 41-42 
and judgments, 38 
avoidance in making reports, 42 
definition of, 41 
from inferences and reports, 32 
Inferiority, feeling of, 301-03 
Infinite-valued orientation, 235, 236 
Influences, semantic, 30-3 r 
Information, dissemination of, 248 
false, 39 

Informative and directive utterances, 

in 

Informative connotations, control 
over, 92 

Informative uses of language, 69 
Inheritance. See Heritage 


Inhumanity, 227 
Injustices. See Prejudices 
"Innocence,” preservation of, 258, 
note 

Insecurity, feeling of, 301-03 
Instinct, 101 

Institutions, definition of, and in¬ 
ertia in, 275-76, 289 
old and new, 277 
Instruction. See Education 
Instruments, use of, 166-67 
Insurance, social, 3-5 
Integration of literature, 154 
Intentional and extensions! mean 
5860, 62 

Interaction of words, 64 
Interests, limited, 305 
real and imagined, 285 
Interpretations of words, 6062 
problems of, 69 
Interpretative reporting, 98 
Interspecific and intraspccific com¬ 
petition of animals, 12-13 | 

“Intuition,” 70 

Invasion from Mart, The, by Hadkf 
Cantrill, 29 

“Invictus,” by William Ernest Hen 
ley. M5 

Irony, pathos, and humor, 125 I 
Issues, social, 282-83 


■Judgments (Cont.) 

I and reports, 301-03 
I and thought, 46 
and words, 21 
conflicting, 46 
definition of, 42 
forming one’s own, 126-27 
(tasty, 46 
scales of, 232 

See also Orientation; Bias; Pre¬ 
judices; Slanting 

in‘trial process, 334 [150 

. le, The, by Upton Sinclair, 147, 



James, William, cited, 68 
Japanese, 30, 73, 226 
Jefferson, Thomas, 174 
Jesus, "Golden Rule” of, 176 
"Jew,” 189-91, 196-204, 2ir 
Negro anti-Semitism, 203 
Johnson, Samuel, cited, 155, 184 
Johnson, Wendell, People in Qu 
dories, 37, 67; cited, 177; cil 
> 78 ; *53 

Judgments, 42-44 
and facts, 47, 88 
and inferences, 38 


.oner and Newman, Mathematics 
and the Imagination, cited, 181- 
8a 

■rats, John, Entlymion. cited. 55 
K.now thyself,” 298-301 
Knowing "all,” 295 
Knowledge, accumulation and trans¬ 
mission, 143 

effective, definition of, 288 
extent of, 297 

false and useless, 32, 33, 256 
heritage of, 15, 33 
oral transmission of, 16 
pooling of, 15, 223, note 
pretensions to, 237, note 
traditional, 16 

Korzvbski, Count Alfred, author of 
Manhood of Humanity: The 
Science and Art of Human En¬ 
gineering, and of Science and 
Sanity: An Introduction to Non- 
Aristotelian Systems and General 
Semantics, 6, 24, 37, 170, 185, 
188, 214 

I labor unions, 204, 238, 273 

dder, abstraction, diagram of, 169 
I 1 .dder, social, climbing of, 200-01 
I I >£, cultural, 275-79 


EX XXV 

Lane, Rose Wilder, cited, 244-45 
Larger, Suzanne K., cited, 24 
Language about language, 14 
Language, use of. See specific head¬ 
ings in the Index 

Language, Thought, and Action, by 
S. I. Hayakawa, cited, 215 
Lardncr, Ring, The Love Nest and 
Other Stories, cited, 139-40 
Lash, Joseph P., in New Republic, 
cited, 229, 230 
Law, definition of, to6 
enforcement of, 107 
making of, 234-35, 237 
Lawrence, D. H., "Morality and the 
Novel,” in Phoenix, cited, 156* 
57 

Lazarus, Emma, cited, ir4 
Learning, from experience, 213 
willingness to learn, 239 
Learning the meanings of words, 57 
Lecky, Prescott, Self-Consistency: A 
Theory of Personality, 299, note 
Left-hand door again, 288-89 
"Leftist” and “rightist," 285 
Legislation. See Law 
Lenin, Nikolai, 228, 298 
Levels, cxtensional, 173 
Levels of abstraction. See Abstraction 
Levels of writing, 128 
Levy-Bruhl, How Natives Thin{, 
cited, 189 

Lewis, Sinclair, Elmer Gantry, criti- 
cism of, 255 

Lexicographers, definition of, 55 
Liberalism, definition of, 271 
Lieber, Lillian and Hugh, books 
cited, r8-22 

Liebling, A. J., The Wayward Press¬ 
man, cited, 37, 250 
Life, and literature, 151 
at various levels, 132 
preparation for, 32 
simple and complex, 26 
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INDEX 


Likenesses and differences, 253 
LilicntJial, David. TV A: Democracy 
on the March, 174, 277-78 
Limitations and powers of symbols, 
3* 

Limitations of words, in 
Lincoln, Abraham, 174 
Literacy, general, 251 
Literal-minded, advice to, 77 
Literary Taste: How to Form It, by 
Arnold Bennett, cited, 15; 
Literature, and history, study of, 125 
and life, 151 

and science, 135; difference be¬ 
tween, 13a 

artistic or esthetic values, 151 

classical, 150 

definition of, 132 

"escape," 26061 

function! of, 143-44 

integration of, 154 

materials, 154 

purpose, 130 

"rules," 154 

uses, 135, 149 

See also Books 

"Little Man Who Wasn’t There,” 
186 

Locke, John, cited, 38 
Logic, and misunderstanding, 240-41 
definition of, 240 
"probability" of, 239, 242, note 
two-valued, 239, 24a 
Lost children, 295 

Love Against Hate, by Karl Men- 
ningcr, cited, 79, note 
Love Nest, The, and Other Stories, 
by Ring Lardner, cited, 139-40 
Loyalty to institutions, 275 
"Luck," good and bad, 233 
Ludicrous effect, 126 
Lunacy Becomes Us, by Adolf Hitler 
and His Associates, cited, 227, 
note 


sh, Archibald, cited, 138 
Magazines, 127 
and newspapers, opinions, 233 
fiction, 260 

"Magic," good and bad, 223 
word, 87, 109, 189 
Maicr, Norman R. F., experit 
with neurosis 

Make-believe of children, 29, n< 
Making things happen, too 
Maladjustment and adjustment, 
chological, 148 
social, 285 

Malinowski, Bronislaw, cited, 69 
Man and Society in Calamity, 
Pitirim A. Sorokin, cited, i& 
“Man in the street,” 18-22 
Mansfield, Katherine, The Gar. 

Party, cited, 140-41 
Maps, false and true, 32, 33 
'‘Maps" and "territories,* 

40, 93, 101, 103, 

135. M9> 193. =°4-«6. 240, 25jj 
254, 258, note: 260, 278, 287, 29* 
29 s . -’99. 303. 3°7 
Marginal businessmen, 191-201, 
“Mars, army from," 29 
Marx, Karl, 228, 298 
Masserman, Jules, Behavior and Ni( 
rosis, 144, note 
Principles of Dynamic Psyi 
cited, 180-81 

Materials of literature, 154 
Mathematics, 170, 174 
definitions in, 241 

Mathematics and the Imagination,m 
Kasncr and Newman, cited, i» 
82 

Matter, 165 

Mature mind, definition of, 295 1 
Maturity and immaturity. 134, t;tl 
Meaning, allocation of, 4; 
and context, 6062 
areas of, 65 


=*." 3«. .33, 33* 
108, in, 
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Meaning (Cont.) 
cxtensional, 210 

extensions 1 and intcnsional, 58-60, 

62 

Meanings of names. See Classification 
Meanings of words, learning, 57 
new and old, 56 
shifting, 6062 
true, 19, 55 

Means used in affective language, 101 
Mechanical processes of distributing 
knowledge, 16 
Mechanisms, of relief, 145 
social, 288 

Memory, dependence on, 16 
Men and animals, 143 
Men and rats, 271-90 
“Men from Mars, The," by John 
Houseman, 29 

Menninger, Karl, Love Against Hue, 
cited, 79, note 
Mental blockages 286 
Metaphor, and simile, 120, 122 
dead, 123 

Midsummer Night's Dream, A. by 
William Shakespeare, cited, 93 
Miles, Josephine, eited, 143 
Military security, 136 
Mind, "academic,” 259 
blocked, 286. See also Prejudices 
immaturity and maturity, 134 
mature, definition of, 295 
Misdirection of attention, 20a 
Miscducation, 265 
Miscvaluation, 29, 253, 293. 3°3 
Misfortunes. See Difficulties 
Misinformation, deliberate, 39 
Misunderstanding and logic, 240-41 
“Mits" and "Witt,” 18-22 
Mitt. Wits, and Logie, by Lillian and 
Hugh Licbcr, 18-22 
Montaigne, cited, 221 
"Morality and the Novel." in 
Phoenix, by D. H. Lawrence, 
eited, 156-57 


Morris, Charles W., Signi. Language 
and Behavior, cited, 183-84 
Mother Goose, cited, 69 
Motion pictures, symbolization in, 28 
Multi-valued orientation, 232-35, 238 
Mum ford, Lewis, The Culture of 
Cities, cited, 138 

Murphy. Gardner, Personality: A 
Biosocial Approach to Origins 
and Structure, 299, note 

Name-calling, 45 
Names, brand, 265 
connotations of, 85 
right, calling things by, 6 
Naming things. See Classification 
"Nationality" and "race," 211 
"Nature, human," 19, at 
Nazis, 224-26 

Necessity for agreement on terms, 40 
Negroes, 211 

and Henley’s “In views,” 146 
anti-Semitism, 203 
businessmen, 199-201, 202 
"Nigger,” use of term, 90 
Nehru, Jawaharlal, on socialism, 266- 
68 

Nervous breakdowns, 271-73 
political, 286 
Neuroses, 271-72 
New Republic, cited, 255. note 
article by Joseph P. Lash, cited, 
M9. 230 „ . 

Newman and Kasncr, Mathematics 
and the Imagination, cited, 181- 
82 

News, reports of, 31-32, 50 
Newspapers, and magazines, as busi¬ 
ness, and as sources of informa¬ 
tion, 282-83 
freedom of, 248 
opinions, 233 
suppression of, 249 
Niagara of words, 18 
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INDEX 


"Nigger,” use of term, 90 
Noises, accustomed sets, 77 
as expression, 69 

communication by means of, 13-15 
for noises' sake, 71 
meaningless, 174 
muscular, 44 

Nomenclature. See Classification 
Non-sensc arguments, 60 
Nonsense questions, 209, 288, 289 
Nonverbal affective appeals, 102 
Notions. See Judgments 
Novels, 151 
and novelists, 153-54 
writing, art of, 133 
Numbers, index, use of, 214 

Oaths, 107, 144 
Objects. See Tilings 
Obligations, social, 106 
Obscenity, 87 

Obsolete and archaic verbiage, 107 
Obstacles in way of communication, 
86 

Odyssey, by Homer, cited, 12 
Ogden and Richards, cited, 82 
“One word one meaning” fallacy, 
60-62 

Open-mindedness, 233 

Opinion, public, restrictions on, 25r. 

See also Judgments; Orientations 
Opportunity in America, 204 
Opposites, thinking in, 221 
Oral transmission of knowledge, 16 
Orators, 254 
and editorialists, 45 
low-level and high-level, 198 
Order in art, 151 

Order within and without, 291-307 
Organization, social, 14 
Orientation, and logic, 239 
excessive intcnsional, through too 
much reading, 305 
extensional, rules for, 291-93 


Orientation (Cont.) 
infinite-valued, 235, 236 
intcnsional, 253; outside sources of, 
357 

multi-valued, 232-35, 238 
two-valued, 221-32, 242 
values in, 221-47 

Origin of Species, by Charles Dar¬ 
win, 297 

Overgeneralizadon of experience, 238 
Oververbalization, 253 
Ownership of property, no 

Paradoxes, 271-75 
Parent-symbol, search for, 296 
Partiality. See Bias; Prejudice; Slant¬ 
ing 

Particulars and principles, 178 
Pathos, irony, and humor, 125 
Patriotism, 277 
Patterns of behavior, 275 
Pcgler, Westbrook, cited, 52 
People in Quandaries, by Wendell 
Johnson, 37, 67; dted, 177, 178 
“Pep” rallies, 75, 76 
Perception, 165 
Personal touch, 119 
Personality, loss of, 303 
self-analysis, 298-301 
Personality: A Bio social ‘Approach 
to Origins and Structure, by 
Gardner Murphy, 299, note 
Personification, 123 
Pessimism, cause of, 79 
Pharisees, 30, note 
Pharic Communion, 69 
Philosophers, 26 

Philosophy of Literary Form, by 
Kenneth Burke, dted, 145, note 
Phoenix, “Morality and the Novel,” 
by D. H. Lawrence, cited, 156-57 
Phonetic attractions, 119 
Piaget, Jean, The Child’s Conception 
of the World, dted, 35 
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Pitfall* of debate, 236 
Platforms, political, 112 
Playing on words in advertising, 263 
Plays, symbolization in, 28 
Potty' M3 . ... e 

as "equipment for living, 14° 
definition of, 132, 143-44 
figures of speech in, 122 
function of, 148 
Poets, definition of, 306 
“Polidng” of language, 240 
Political Ideals, by Bertrand Russell, 
cited, 139 

Political platforms, 112 
Politicians, 104, 179 
Politics, in the classroom, 258, note 
two-valued orientation in, 223 
Pooling of knowledge, 15, 223, note 
Pound, Ezra, dted, 157-5® 

Power and wealth, 278 
Powers and limitations of symbols, 31 
Practice and preaching, 196 
Preconceptions. See Prejudices 
Predictability of human behavior, 
105-06 

Predictions, 282 
and reports, 43 
Prejudice, 193, 212 

racial, 88. See also Japanese; "Jew ; 
Negroes 

Prc-monctary culture, 196 
Preparation for life, 32 
Prerogatives. See Privileges 
Press, freedom of, 248 
Presymbolic and symbolic language, 
7°. 77. 7® 

Pretensions to knowledge, 237, note 
Prevention of silence, 72 
Price system and profit economy, 280 
Primitive peoples, 223 
Principles and particulars, 178 
Principles of Dynamic Psychiatry, by 
Jules Masserman, cited, 180-81 


Printing, distribution of knowledge 
by, 16 

Privilege, 278 

Privileged and underprivileged per¬ 
sons, 7 

“Probability, logic of,” 239, 242, note 
Problems, "insoluble," 271-75 
Process, symbolic. See Symbols 
Profanity, 144 

Profit economy and price system, 280 
Progress through language, t5 
Promises, 112 

implied, of directive language, 103 
Promotional work, 5 
Proof, indirect, 239 
Propaganda, 63, 104, 282 
definition of, 228 
Property, ownership of, 110 
Prosperity. See Wealth 
“Proving” the rule, 212-13 
Psychiatrists, 301 
Psychoanalysis, 300 
Publicity. See Propaganda 
Purr-words and snarl-words, 44-46, 
*44 

Questions, answering ambiguously, 
252 

nonsense, 288, 289 

Quo Vadimus? by E. B. White, cited, 

141 

Races. See Groups 
Radio, 250 
taboos in, 87 

Rain After a Vaudeville Show, by 
Stephen Bcnic, cited, 184-85 
Rapoport, Anatol, “Dialectical Mate¬ 
rialism and General Semantics,” 
298, note 

Rationalization, 300, 302 
Rats and men, 271-90 
Reactions, and feelings, 196 
automatic, to advertising, 262 
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Reactions (Corn.) 
delaying of, 193 
fixated, 274 
mental, 186-87 
pathological, to words, 266 
to words, 188 
Reading, effect of, 304 
value of, 132 
See also Books 
Realism, it 

Realities and symbols, 30 
"Reality," 211 
Reality and language, 21 
Reed, Henry, cited, 158-59 
Re-evaluation, self, 302 
Relations, human, 7 
Relief for unemployed, 1-3 
Relief mechanisms, 145 
Religious ceremonies. See Ceremonies 
Religious taboos, 87 
Remarks. See Conversation 
Remedies, social, 28^90 
Remembrance. See Memory 
Repetition, 83, 108 
Reports, and experience, 32 
and predictions, 43 
false or imaginary, 43 
inference, report, and judgment, 
192, 301.03 
interpretative, 98 

language of, 3^53; double use, 82 
on reports, 14, 31-32 
reliance on, 39 

trustworthy and untrustworthy, 39 
value of writing, 41 
verifiable, 38.40 
Respect for words, 25a 
Responsibility, social, 109 
Results, demand for, 288 
of classification, predictable, 216 
Revision of group habits, 279-81 
Rhetoric and two-valued orientation, 
235 

Rhythm, definition of, 83 


Richards and Ogden, cited, 82 
Riches. See Wealth 
"Rightest” and "leftist,” 285 
Rights, states’ and federal, 284 
"Rights," 110-12 

Rise of American Civilisation, The, 
by Charles and Mary Beard, 174 
Rites, religious. See Ceremonies 
Road, end of the, 285-86 
Robinson, James Harvey, cited, 11 
Rogers, Carl R., "A Comprehensive 
Theory of Personality,” 299 
Roosevelt, Franklin D., 242.43 
Rousseau, Jean Jacques, cited, 115 
Rule, “proving,” 212-13 
Rules for cxtensional orientation, 291. 
93 

"Rules” of literature, 154 
Rumor, 102 

Russell, Bertrand, cited, 96 
Political 1 dealt, cited, 139 
Russia. See Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics 

Safety, military, 136 
Sanction, collective, to6-io 
Sandburg, Carl, cited, 268 
Sanity, 149 

reading towards, 304-07 
Scales of judgment, 232 
Schizophrenic, the, 26 6 
Schlauch, Margaret, "The Cult of the 
Proper Word," cited, 244-45 
"Scholastic” mind, 259 
Science, advances in, 166, 276 
and literature, 135 
competence in, 282 
definition of, 132 

language of, 39, 117, 131, 179, 235 
social, progressive, 298 
Science and Sanity, by Alfred Korzyb- 
sk ‘. 6 . 24, 37. *7°, *85, «88, 214 
Scientific attitude, 286-88 


Scientists, admissions of limitations, 
287 

definition of, 287, 306 
Security in life, definition of, 295 
Security, measures, 248 
military, 136 

Seeing and believing, 188,19a 
Selection, and abstraction, 50 
of subject matter, 72 
Self-analysis, 298-301 
■'Self-concept,” 298-301 
Self-Consistency: A Theory of Per¬ 
sonality. by Prescott Lecky, 299, 

Self-deception, 302, 304 
Self-description, 298, 302 
Self re-evaluation, 302 
Selfishness, 11 
Semantic environment, 22 
Sense, surface, of words, 71, 79 
Sense and non-sense, 60 
Senses, limitation of, 165 
Sensitiveness, 294 
Sentences, periodic, 120 
Sermons, prcsymbolic language in, 75 
Sex education and taboos, 87, 258 
Shade* of feeling, 126 
Shakespeare, William, cited, 5a, 93, 
123 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe, cited, 122,150, 
'57 

Sliifts in meanings of words, 60-62 
Signs, Language, and Behavior, by 
Charles W. Morris, cited, 183-84 
Silence, prevention of, 72 
Similarities and differences, 253 
Similes, and metaphors, t20,122, 123 
Sinclair, Upton, The Jungle, 147,150 
Slang, 122, 123 

Slanting in writing reports, 47-53 
Slogans, 119 

Smith, Logan Pearsall, died, 196 
Snafu, the Great, 247-70 
Snarl-words and purr-words, 44-46, 70 


Social cohesion, affirmation of, 77 
language of, 69-81 
Social control, language of, 100-16 
Social conversation, 71, 174 
Social directives, 109 
Social institutions. See Institutions 
Social insurance, 3-5 
Sodal issues, 282-83 
Social ladder, climbing of, 2004)1 
Social language, 17, 145, too-16, 154 
Sodal mechanisms, 288 
Social organization, 14 
Socialism, according to Jawaharlal 
Nehru, 266-68 

Society, behind our symbols, 196-207 
compact with, 108 
foundations of, and definition of, 
104 

Sorokim, Pitirim A., Man and Society 
in Calamity, cited, 182-83 
Sound effects, 119 
Sounds. See Noises 
Sources of knowledge, printed, 16 
South Africa, prejudice against In¬ 
dians (Asiatic), 204, note 
Soviet Russia. See Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics 
Speakers. See Orators 
Spedfic and general terms, 168, 178 
Speculations on use of language, »2 
Spender, Stephen, cited, 139 
Statcment-about-a-statcment, 14 
Statements, trite, 212-13 
States' and federal rights, 284 
Steffens, Lincoln, Autobiography, 174 
Steinbeck, John, The Crapet of 
Wrath. 306 

Stimuli, responses to, 44 
Story-telling, art of, 133 
Stratagems, verbal. See Circumlocu¬ 
tions 

"Strategics, symbolic," 145, 146 
Streit, Clarence K., Union Now With 
Britain, ated, 26869 
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Structure of language. See specific 
headings in the index 
Struggle for survival. See Survival of 
the fittest 

Study of history and literature, 125 
Subject matter, selection of, 72 
Superstition, 21, 32, 33, 109 
Surface sense of words, 71, 79 
Survival of the fittest, 11-23 
and language, 13, 22 
definition of, 22 
"Survival value," 143 
Suspense, clement of, 120 
Swearing, 144 
Symbols, 24-37 
and economic things, 19 6 
and experience. See Experience 
and language, 6, 27, 70, 78 
and realities, 30 
and society, 196-207 
and things symbolized, too, 174, 
209 

language, symbolic and presym- 
bolic, 70, 78 
of symbols, 25, 15a, 153 
phonetic and written, 143 
use of, 25 

Symptoms of disorder, 293 
Systems, linguistic, 6 

TV A: Democracy on the March, by 
David Lilicnthal, 174, 277-78 
Taboos, 222-23 
in radio, 87 
religious, 87 
sex, 87 

verbal, 86, 189 
“Tact, unusual," 70 
Taking words for granted, 19 
Talking, about talking, 153 
too much, 257 

See alto Communication, human: 

Conversation 


Tannenbaum, Frank, "An Amer 
Dilemma," cited, 269, n 
Task, double, of language, 82 
Teaching. See Education 
Technology. See Science 
Television, 250 
Temper, displays of, 293 
Tennessee Valley Authority, 

277.78 

Tension and art, 143-61 
Terms, agreement on, 40, 60, i 
242 

definition of, X71-75 
general and specific, 168 
‘Territories” and "maps,” 31. 3a, 
33. 4°. 93. '<>«. 103, J08, ill, 
130. 135, '49, *93. "M-o*. * 4 * 
353. 354, 358, note; 260,278,287, 
297, 298, 299. 3"3. 3°7 ™ 

Theory of Literature, by Rene Wet 
and Austin Warren, cited, 15 
Theory of the Leisure Clast, 
Thorstcin Veblen, 25-26 
Things, and symbols, economic, 196 
animate and inanimate, 121 
not words, 29 

symbolized, and symbols, too H 
Things-that-stand-for-other-things. ■ 
See Symbols 

Thinking about language, 19, 21, 164] 
Thompson, Francis, cited, 122 
Thorcau, Henry D., cited, 115 
Thought, and judgments, 46 
and words, 6 
circular, 254-55 
in opposites, 221 
language, thought, and bchavu 
22 

too much, 294 
words and thoughts, 6 
Time, cited, 52, 219 
Time zones, 40 
Tides and slogans, "catchy," 


[Tone, affective, 83 
Touch, personal, 119 
Traditional knowledge, 16 
Trials by jury, 234 
1 True Confessions, cited, 128-29 
I Trust, mutual, 104 
j Truth, ascertaining, 215-18 
in literature, 130 
in reports, necessity for, 40 
two senses, 259 
Truth-value, 238, 239 
Turner, Frederick Jackson, The 
Frontier in American History, 

Tyranny of Words. The, by Stuart 
Chase, cited, 35 

Unbearable, bearing the, 143 
Uncertainty, 295 
adjustment to, 295 
Underprivileged and privileged per¬ 
sons, 7 

"Understanding," 153 
Unemployed, relief for, t-3 
Union How With Britam. by 
Clarence K. Streit. cited, 268*9 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
one-party system, 228 
Unions, labor, 204, 238, 273 
Use of words, affective and effec¬ 
tive, toi 
daily, 20, 92 
manifold, 21 
new, for old words, 56 

Validity, descriptive, 179 
Valuation, improper habits of, 30 
Values, in orientation. See Orienta¬ 
tion 

verbal, manufacture of system, 254 
Vaughan, Henry, cited, 123 
Veblen, Thorstcin, Theory of the 
Leisure Class, 25-26 


EX 

Verbal and extensional worlds, 3a 
Verification, 43 
Verifiability, of reports, 38-40 
scientific, 43 

Vicarious experience. See Experience 
Vocabulary, improvement of, 19 
Voice in expression of feelings, 70 
Vows, 107-08 
Vulgarisms, 122 

Walpole, Hugh R-, cited, 1x7 
War, and armaments, 274 
demands of, 280 

Warren, Austin, and Rene Wellek, 
Theory of Literature, cited, 155- 
56 

Wayward Pressman, The. by A. J. 

Licbling, 37, 250 
“We" and "you" device, 120 
Wealth, and power, 278 
indicated by symbols, 26, 30 
Wellek, Rene, and Austin Warren, 
Theory of Literature, cited, 155* 
56 

Wells, Orson, “Army from Mars" 
broadcast, 29 
White, E. B., cited, 5* 

Quo Vadimus? cited, 141 
White, William Allen, Forty Years 
on Main Street, cited, 243-44 
Whorf, Benjamin Lee, cited, n 
Willingness to learn, 239 
Wisconsin, University of, dismissal 
of Glenn Frank, 252 
Wise men and fools, 236 
Wolfe, J. B, and his “Chimpomat,” 
34 

Word-magic, 87,109, 189 
Words, not things, 29 
Words, uses of. See specific headings 
in the Index 

Words and Their Meanings, by 
Aldous Huxley, cited, 164 
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Wordsworth, William, cited, 124 
on poetry, 143.44 
"Work,” 168 

Worlds, delusional, 19x93 
extensions! and verbal, 32 
two, in which wc live, 31 
Worries, 293, 295 
Writers, tortured, 150 


Writing, communication by, 14, 
"fine,” 118 

Wulff, Lee, Handbook of Fresh 
Fishing, died, 113 

Yerkes, Robert M„ Chimpanzees 
Laboratory Colony, cited, 24 
“You” and "we” device, 120 
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